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** «Just then the door fell open. 


I was directly facing it and I saw’ —she hesitated.’’ 


‘“ In Spite of the Law; °” see page 300 
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In Spite of the Law 


BY HELEN TOMPKINS 


The moon, rising at midnight, had been 
up for more than an hour. Grandad 
Wilhite groaned and lighted his pipe, 
which had gone out more than once. 

“Do you hear them coming, ’Genie? 
he quavered wheezingly. “Listen!” 

A woman standing in the doorway 
turned impatiently. 

“T can’t hear anything but the frogs, 
Grandad,” she said sharply. ‘‘They are 
keeping up almost noise enough to raise 
the dead!” 

The reference was unfortunate. “There 
was a shadow on the wall,” began Gran- 
dad in a singsong sort of voice. “I never 
saw it but once, and that was the night 
we had the trouble. The blood was run- 
ning down his face in a little stream, and 
his eyes were all black with the powder. 
And the shadow leaned backward, so/” 
He gave a grotesque imitation of a droop- 
ing figure and a distorted face staring over 
a palsied shoulder. “I remember “6 

“For the Lord’s sake, Grandad, do 
hush!” said the woman in a querulous, 
high-pitched voice. “I ought to have 
known better than to start you off again.” 

“What did you say?” 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 

“T say that you will have to be quiet, 
Grandad; perfectly quiet. Do you 
hear?” She leaned forward and almost 
screamed the words in his ear. ‘There 
are so many noises outside to confuse 
me anyway.” 

He nodded comprehendingly. ‘Just 
like Judson’s folks,” he said cheerfully. 
“Betty was deaf and so was Hetty, and 
neither of them was half as bad as Peggy. 
She was Henry’s wife, you know. And 
Mary Jane, or Nervie, or Frankie, one— 
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I disremember which—was partly dumb. 
Anyway ba 

The woman stepped outside and closed 
the door to shut out the maundering voice, 
then listened intently again. This time 
her watchfulness was rewarded. From 
almost a mile away in the clear night air 
she heard the beat of a horse’s hoofs on 
the gravel. It was followed presently by 
another and another, possibly more. 
She drew a long breath, whether of relief 
or despair it would be hard to say. 

It was early spring. A thousand scents 
from bud and blossom stirred her respon- 
sive, nature-loving heart to quickened 
enjoyment. The dark blue vault above 
her was powdered with golden stars, and 
cross it stretched the jewel-studded bal- 
cric of the Milky Way. In the woods that 
crept up to the cabin door the silver lamps 
of the dogwood lighted the somber shad- 
ows, and the banks of the little mountain 
stream were fringed with the froth of the 
red-bud blossoms and the frailer, fainter 
pink of the crab-apple blooms. From 
the fruit trees behind the house, thick with 
velvet buds, a mocking-bird sang in the 
moonlight, and from the swamp beyond 
the river the frogs and the orchestra of 
the katydids took up the unending chorus. 

The woman waited until she heard for 
the second time the distant hoof-beats. 
Then she turned and entered the house 
hurriedly. 

“They are coming, Grandad,” she 
whispered, placing her lips close to the 
old man’s ear. “I have just heard them 
come up out of the bottom at Elkin’s 
Ferry. They ought to be here in less than 
ten minutes.” 

“Ts there more than one?” shrilled 
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Grandad eagerly, with an impotent gesture 
toward his rifle in the corner. 

‘More than one—yes. More likely a 
dozen. For God’s sake, Grandad, re- 
member your promise! I never would 
have risked it here with you if I hadn’t 
thought——’”’ 

“All right, "Genie. Just as you say, 
of course,”’ mumbled Grandad. An in- 
stant later he slipped out of the back door 
and his shadow melted in the darkness 
under the fruit trees... The woman shut 
the door behind him, saw that the front 
door was also bolted securely and the fire 
on the hearth extinguished so that not a 
spark remained. The solitary, chimney- 
less lamp, half-filled with crude oil, had 
not been lighted. She groped across the 
floor in the darkness, and an old-fashioned 
bedstead creaked under her weight as she 
lay down and a half-awakened child cried 
out fretfully. She soothed it with a voice 
that shook a little. It seemed to her that 
only a moment had passed when she 
heard a challenging voice outside, and 
some one knocked roughly—insistently— 
at the cabin door. 

She did not answer at first. 
ing began again. 

‘“*What is it?” she called out nervously. 
Is that you, Judson?” 

She heard the sound of whispering out- 
side. 

‘“No—it’s not Judson, Mrs. Wilhite. 
It’s Holliman, the deputy sheriff from 
Rosston. We don’t want to disturb you, 
but there are four of us here, and the house 
is surrounded. Open the door!” 

The bed creaked again, and again the 
child whined. ‘‘You will have to wait 
until I dress,” she said. “I don’t know 
what your business is, Mr. Holliman, but 
I have heard Judson speak well of you. 
If you are looking for him n 

She was hurrying now—fastening her 
clothing with fingers that shook a little. 
She thrust a piece of fat pine into the hot 
ashes, and a tiny flame flared up. The 
next instant she threw back the bolt, and 
the sheriff and three other men entered 
the cabin. 

The keen eyes of Holliman swept the 
poor, meagerly-furnished room at a 
glance. ‘‘Where is your husband, Mrs. 
Wilhite?” he asked. 


The knock- 
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‘Judson has gone to town, Mr. Holli- 
man,” she answered nervously. “He 
went to Rosston yesterday to see about 
the money he owed on this place. He 
heard 

“And did not come back?” 

‘He told me not to look for him until 
to-morrow. He said——’”’ 

**Look here, Mrs. Wilhite,’”’ said Holli- 
man, if a trifle roughly yet not unkindly, 
“the game is up, you know, and you are 
a sensible woman and will want to make 
things as light for Judson as you possibly 
can. I have a warrant here for him and 
a dozen others—your two brothers among 
the number. They are charged with 
running a wild-cat still.” 

The woman fumbled helplessly at the 
buttons on the front of her cotton gown. 
“It is a lie!” she said bluntly. 

“Tt’s no use, Genie,”’ said one of the 
men with Holliraan, awkwardly. ‘It’s 
a dead give-away. Somebody has turned 
traitor, and the still has already been 
located. And Holliman has his hands 
on the Murphy boys and old man Davis.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

‘““No, I don’t know who it was, ’Genie,” 
he said apologetically. ‘“‘I guess that 
nobody knows but Holliman and Hayes. 
If you know where Judson is, and I guess 
that you do, it may save him some trouble, 
and you too, if he gives himself up to 
Holliman. I am giving it to you straight, 
’Genie.” 

She cleared her throat and looked at the 
men with hunted, uncertain eyes. Then 
quite suddenly a screech-owl in the apple 
tree at the corner of the house sent forth 
a harsh, grating cry, which was repeated 
from the wood a little distance away. The 
sound seemed to arouse the woman from 
her indecision. 

“You needn’t ask me any more ques- 
tions, Mr. Holliman,” she said frankly. 
“T don’t know where Judson is, and if I 
did know, I wouldn’t tell you. And if I 
could help him by telling a lie, why, it 
wouldn’t be the first one I ever told or the 
last one I will ever tell either, I guess. 
And if he is arrested for running a wild- 
cat still, you know just as well as I do that 
he’s got nothing to hope for from either 
courts or lawyers. So I hope that you 
won’t get him.” 
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««¢ There was a shadow upon 


“‘T believe that he is hanging about the 
house,”’ said a rat-faced little man who 
had been half hidden by Holliman’s burly 
figure. ‘‘He’s no fool, and everything 
goes to show that they were expecting a 
raid. If Hayes was here Fs 

The ailusion to his superior. nettled 
Holliman. 

“You will attend to your own business, 
Brooks,” he said sharply. “I dare say 
that it will give you quite employment 
enough. Your husband’s father lives 
here with you, does he not?” he asked, 
turning to the woman again. ‘Where is 


he? ” 


the wall,’ began Grandad.’’ 


“‘He stays here a part of the time,” she 
said evasively, “‘and at his daughter’s 
down in the Cove a part of the time. It 
is just as the notion strikes him. He is 
awful old and childish.” 

Holliman was growing weary. “This 
is not capturing our man,” he said, ‘‘and 
day will be breaking soon. You are 
working against your husband’s own best 
interests, Mrs. Wilhite. He is certain to 
be taken sooner or later.” 

She turned from him sullenly. “TI 
don’t know where he is,” she repeated 
simply. “If you had listened to folk’s 
talk” 
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Brooks caught her arm sharply as she 
turned away. ‘You had better tell us, 
do you hear?” he threatened weakly. 
‘‘We may find a way to force you to tell!” 

The tone—touch—completed the wom- 
an’s alarm. She had been nervous and 
overwrought before; now she completely 
lost her head. Before Brooks could loose 
his grasp, which he hastened to do—before 
Holliman could utter the rebuke which 
trembled on his lips—something was 
hurled against the door and it fell inward. 
Holliman caught a fleeting glimpse of 
more than one shadowy form. The next 
instant a pistol shot rang out, and he fell 
on his face, shot through the heart. 


For a moment the piercing screams of 
the woman filled the little cabin, and the 
men were utterly demoralized by the 
tragic death of their leader. When they 
recovered their wits enough to search for 
the author of Holliman’s death, no one 
could be found. 

The tiny yard in front of the cabin was 
quite empty. A thin ring of smoke 
floated between the broken door and the 
moonlight, and that was all. Brooks and 
one of the other men searched the wood 
(not a very prudent thing to do under the 
circumstances), but the search was fruit- 
less. 

“There will have to be an inquest,” 
said Brooks when they stood together in 
the cabin again. “We had better not 
touch Holliman’s body until then. It is 
getting light now, and the sun will soon 
be up. I think that two of you fellows 
had better stay here to arrest Wilhite in 
case he comes back again, and Jennings 
and I will go to town for help.” He 
looked furtively at the woman as he spoke. 

So they rode away in the morning sun- 
light, between the tall ranks of pines, back 
to Rosston. It was noon before they re- 
turned, but a dozen men were with them, 
and a dozen more followed them soon 
after. The body of Holliman lay just as 
they had left it. A rude breakfast of 
bacon and corn pone was in the still un- 
washed dishes upon the table, and the 
flies buzzed about it undisturbed. Eugenia 
Wilhite sat huddled in one corner, with 
the fretful baby in her arms. 

Walter Hayes, the sheriff, came out with 
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the others. He was booted and spurred, 
and he tumbled off his horse from sheer 
weariness. Eugenia Wilhite knew him 
by sight. 

“Will you allow me to go home, Mr. 
Hayes?” she asked. ‘“‘It is too horrible 
here with a lot of men and that——” 
She shivered and looked over her shoulder 
at the bloody, ghastly thing upon the floor, 
all that was left of genial Bill Holliman. 

“In a few minutes, I dare say, Mrs. 
Wilhite,” said Hayes shortly. “Why, 
what are you trembling so for? No one 
is going to harm you.” 

She sat down in her corner again, 
meekly enough, without answering. The 
men tramped through the little cabin. 
One of them was Horace Holliman, Bill’s 
father. She felt a momentary pity for 
him, then laying her head back upon the 
calico cushion of the chair, drifted to 
sleep. 

A sound aroused her after some little 
time had passed, but she was so utterly 
spent and weary that she did not open her 
eyes. One of the men bent above her 
and listened to her regular breathing. 

‘Asleep, is she?” she heard the sheriff 
say. “It’s a good thing, I guess. She 
needs it, poor thing! They will bring 
Wilhite in in about ten minutes. Yes. 
They captured him and the old man and 
the two Beverly boys down in Terrapin 
Neck a little bit ago.” 

“Tt’ll go pretty hard with him, won’t 
it?”’ questioned one of the men. 

“No telling, but I think it will. Seems 
funny, but not a darned one of the men 
who was in here with Holliman can tell 
anything about the fellow who fired the 
shot that killed him. They tell the most 
contradictory stories about it. Brooks 
says 

“Oh, damn Brooks! He was scared 
out of his wits, and is yet, for that 
matter.” 

“Well, he tells the straightest tale of 
any of them. It seems that the woman 
was the only one facing the door when 
the shot was fired. It’s a good thing for 
Wilhite, I guess, that they can’t use her 
for a witness. Beyond an indistinct im- 
pression that there were three or four of 
them, Brooks knows little. Hello, Mor- 
rison! Got your man, did you?” 
























There was a little commotion at the 
door. Through her half-closed lids, the 
woman saw her husband, disheveled and 
hatless, just outside the cabin door. Be- 
yond him stood her younger brother, 
Varney Beverly, and she had a fleeting 
glimpse of Buck Dismuke’s tall, angular 
figure. The victory of the revenue men 
was complete, and the last wild-cat still 
in the county was in the hands of the 
enemy. 

‘“Where’s my wife?” snarled Wilhite 
savagely, but the woman did not stir. 
Her mind—the mind of the mountain 
woman, phenomenally slow to act—felt 
numbed with a sense of paralyzing help- 
lessness. Then suddenly a ray of light 
came with the recollection of the sheriff’s 
last words: “It’s a good thing for Wilhite, 
I guess, that they can’t use her for a wit- 
ness.” Why? Why could they not use 
her for a witness? Were they afraid that 
she might testify in her husband’s favor? 
There could be no other reason. She 
knew that the law-abiding citizens of the 
county had it in for Wilhite on more ac- 
counts than one. 

“T asked you fellows a question!” Wil- 
hite made an ineffectual attempt to pass 
into the cabin, but Hayes’ figure blocked 
the way. ‘‘Where is my wife ?” 

“Your wife is in the house,” said Hayes 
smoothly. ‘‘She was awake all night and 
is asleep now, I think. What have you 
to say for yourself, Wilhite? I told you 
more than a year ago just what this moon- 
shine business would lead to.” 

“You have got us dead to rights, I 
guess,” said Wilhite sullenly. ‘It means 
the inside of a prison for me, Hayes. I 
know that well enough.” 

“Oh, shut up, Wilhite!” said the sheriff 
sourly. ‘‘ You make me tired. It’s worse 
than a wild-cat business for you now. 
Do you suppose that the law is going to 
sit idly by and allow an officer in the dis- 
charge of his duty?” 

“‘T heard about that too—back yonder,” 
said Wilhite. ‘‘I say, Hayes, I would 
like to see Holliman. May I?” 

The quiet request took the sheriff by 
surprise. ‘‘ There can be no objection, I 
suppose,” said he slowly. ‘‘ You may all 
come in, boys,” and one by one the men 
filed in. 
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“We will hold the inquest in an hour,” 
said Hayes. ‘‘We are waiting for the 
coroner.” 

“Who do you think did it, Hayes?” 
asked Wilhite. 

The sheriff spat deliberately. 

“Who do you suppose did it, Wilhite?” 
he asked. 

“‘How do I know? You had us on the 
run last night, Hayes. If we hadn’t got 
the word in time Why, I knew the very 
minute Holliman left Rosston. Is it 
likely, do you think, that I would have 
hung around home after that? I am not 
such a blamed fool as that comes to, 
Hayes.” 

Hayes turned sharply to the others. 
“Where were you last night from twelve 
until daylight, Beverly?” he asked. 

“Lying in a cave back in the moun- 
tains a piece,” said the lad promptly. 

“Who was with you?” 

The boy looked at him with engaging 
frankness. “John and Bill Colburn, 
Zach. Taylor, Wilhite, here, Dismuke and 
the old man,” he said glibly. 

‘Do you mean that you didn’t have 
Wilhite out of your sight all night?” asked 
the sheriff incredulously. 

“‘T mean that all of us were together in 
the cave at midnight, that I went to sleep 
then, and that when I waked up, or rather, 
your people waked me up, Wilhite was in 
the same place where he was when I went 
to sleep. That is all that I know about 
it. Blamed if I turned over all night long, 
I was so tired.” 

Wilhite walked over to his wife and 
touched her gently on the shoulder. 

“Were you looking for me last night, 
’Genie?” he asked. 

She shook his hand aside roughly. “I 
don’t want to have anything to say to a 
common jail bird,” she said contemptu- 
ously. “I am going to take my baby and 
go back home to my mother!” 

He looked at her, at first more surprised 
than hurt. “Why, ’Genie!” he said 
wonderingly. ‘You are not mad at me, 
are you, Honey?” 

The men had hushed their whispering 
and were looking at her too. She repeat- 
ed her words dully. ‘I am not going to 
have anything to do with a common jail 
bird,” she said in the same tone of voice 
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as before. ‘I am going to take my baby 
and go back home to my mother.” 

She turned to the sheriff. ‘‘Can I go 
now?” she begged. ‘I haven’t done any- 
thing and I am not going to run away. 
There—there is something that I want 
to do.” 

“Yes,” said Hayes, “‘I guess you can. 
I don’t know that I care to hold you now.” 

“Honey, I must speak to you,” said 
Wilhite. He turned to Hayes. ‘Don’t 
let her go away that way,” he said. “Give 
me five minutes alone with her to straight- 
en things out. Please let me talk to 
you, ’Genie!” 

She wavered a little, and then braced 
herself suddenly. “All right,” she said, 
“but I can tell you now that it is not 
going to do any good.” 

The men went outside the cabin, but 
lounged suggestively near the open door. 
Hayes was the nearest to it. He loosened 
his pistol carelessly in the holster and 
stared absently at the trailing wisps of 
cloud hanging over Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
The hint was not lost upon Wilhite. 
*“Couldn’t you get away from them, 
Jud?” asked the woman eagerly. 

“‘T wouldn’t have a shadow of a chance, 
’Genie. Hayes would put a bullet into 
me before I could get to the edge of the 
woods. He don’t like me any too well, 
anyway. And he knows that they will 
hold me on suspicion—for the murder of 
Holliman, you know.” 

The woman’s eyes darkened and wid- 
ened. ‘“‘I saw—the man who fired the 
shot,” she said. 

He nodded. “Did. you mean what 
you said just now?” he asked roughly. 

She did not answer for an appreciable 
instant. She crossed the floor and laid 
the sleeping child upon the bed. When 
she faced him again the blood-stained 
body of Holliman lay between them. 
She looked down before she spoke. 

“Yes, I did!” she said coldly. “Even 
if you get off for murder you will be sent 
up for the other. And you can’t say that 
I didn’t warn you, Judson. I told you 
all the time——’”’ 

A spark of anger leaped to the man’s 
eyes. 

“You never did care anything about 
me,” he said hoarsely. “It’s not in you, 





wouldn’t lift a finger-—— 

‘*The coroner is here, Wilhite.” 

“All right. There’s just one thing 
more, ’Genie. My baby—please don’t— 
Maybe he had better forget me, though. 
When I come back from the penitentiary 
he may have 

There was an agony of entreaty in his 
face, but she turned her eyes away. 

The men reéntered the cabin noisily, 











































I was a fool ever to think that 
If you ever had cared a straw 


you would not go back on me like this 


first hint of trouble. Emma 


wouldn’t.” 

An inscrutable expression swept over 
woman’s face. She stooped and 
picked up the baby’s playthings from the 
floor; a string of spools—a rag doll—a 
little gourd with the seed dried in it. It 
rattled as she picked it up. The spools 
were stained with blood. She dropped 
them quickly with a shudder. 

“T think that maybe we had better end 
the whole thing, Judson,” she said, but 
she did not lift her eyes to his. 

“You can do as you please,” he retorted. 
“Tt’s your right, of course, ’Genie. And 
Baxter will see to the 
decent sort of man and won’t rob you. 


divorce. He isa 





try to fight—it, ’Genie. I 


” 


another father.” 





evidence before the coroner’s 


jury began to be taken. It was black 
enough against Wilhite from the begin- 
Dismuke’s weariness had evidently 
not been so great as Varney Beverly’s, 
or his repugnance to testifying not so 


He broke down under pressure 


and swore that he had not slept “long” 
in the cave; that although Wilhite lay 
down with the others, he arose half an 
hour later, and, accompanied by the two 
Beverly boys, had gone out of the cave. 
He swore that they reéntered the cave 
accompanied by Grandad Wilhite, one 
and all evidently laboring under the 
strongest excitement, some hours later. 
Brooks, being duly sworn, testified that 
after he had inadvertently seized Mrs. 
Wilhite, and she had screamed, he turned 
almost instantly, attracted by the break- 
ing in of the door. Although he could 
not swear positively that Wilhite fired the 
fatal shot, he was ready and willing to 
swear that he saw him distinctly—that 
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he was armed—and that the shot followed 
the breaking in of the door so closely that 
he, knowing himself to be the object of 
Wilhite’s vengeance, turned to escape, and 
so saw nothing more. 

The two Beverly boys, being sworn, 
answered nothing at all that was pertinent 
to the matter in hand. They had been 
with Wilhite and the others in the cave, 
they were there and were captured by the 
posse soon after sunrise. They positively 
denied having left the cave between mid- 
night and daybreax. Grandad Wilhite 
made a feeble attempt to testify, but was 
so evidently in a state of mental collapse 
that his testimony was not admissible. A 
young lawyer who was present, without 
consulting Wilhite’s wife, refused to allow 
her testimony to be taken, on the ground 
that it would. incriminate her husband. 
She was not allowed to say anything, 
though evidently anxious to do so. In 
the end, Wilhite was bound over to await 
the action of the lower court, and left the 
cabin without a backward glance at the 
woman who had been his wife. The 
Beverly boys were also held as accessories, 
and the elder Wilhite was taken to Rosston 
pending an examination by the local 
physicians to determine his sanity. Three 
days later he was remanded to the State 
Asylum for the Insane. 


Eugenia Wilhite entered the office of 
Gordon Baxter, Attorney and Counselor- 
at-Law, the next day. Baxter was a 
young man, fresh from a law school, and 
with very few clients. He had known 
Eugenia Beverly before her marriage, and 
had admired her a little in a boyish way. 
He presumed that of course she had come 
to him to employ him to defend her hus- 
band, and felt not a little flattered by the 
preference which she had shown him. 
He looked at her, therefore, with some- 
thing of repulsion, when she broached the 
subject of the divorce. 

“There can be no question as to the 
validity of the grounds for your plea,” he 
said absently. ‘‘ But you will pardon me, 
Mrs. Wilhite, if I recommend that you 
wait until your husband’s trial is over. 
Your application just at this time is 
certain to awaken a certain amount of 
sympathy for him, and to render your 
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situation, to say the least of it, very un- 
pleasant.” 

“Thank you,” she said timidly, “but 
if you please’’—she looked outside at the 
dreary walls of the jail in the distance— 
“T would rather—I would rather be free 
before that.” 

Baxter looked at her coldly. 

“In that case,” he said, “‘ you will have 
to select some other statutory ground for 
your complaint. Your husband has not 
yet been tried and convicted, and until he 
is, the law presumes——” 

“Tt is just a little over a month until 
Court is in session,” she said slowly. 
“‘My uncle read law once, a long time ago. 
He tells me that unless I file my com- 
plaint immediately I will have to wait 
until next January.” 

“That is true,” said the lawyer briefly. 
“IT fail to see the necessity of haste, how- 
ever. Your husband is in custody and 
cannot annoy you. Even if he escapes 
an indictment for murder he is certain to 
get the maximum sentence for violating 
the revenue laws, and that will take him 
out of the country for several years.” 

He paused, but she only looked at him 
blankly and shook her head. 

“T will read over the statutory grounds 
for divorce in this State, then,” said the 
lawyer a trifle coldly. He took a book 
from the desk before him, and running 
his fingers down the pages, read aloud to 
her. It seemed to the woman that the 
State of Arkansas offered more than one 
way of escape for those tired of the con- 
jugal yoke. His voice aroused her sud- 
denly—‘‘cruel and inhuman treatment 
such as to render - 

A little exclamation escaped her. “That 
will do!” she said. 

The book closed with a snap. The 
young lawyer looked at her with some 
little restraint. ‘‘You are aware, of 
course,”’ he said, ‘‘that you will be obliged 
to have witnesses to prove your husband’s 
alleged cruelty; that you will have to 
relate specific instances ” 

She no longer faced him. ‘I have one 
witness,” she said in a smothered voice, 
“and he—will enter no defense. Will 
that do?” 

‘“‘Presuming that the person is one of 
known credibility and good reputation 

















for truth and veracity—yes,”’ said Baxter 

a trifle wearily. “If you will bring your 
witness—by the way, you had better give 
me the name’ now.” 

Still without facing him, she gave him 
the name and heard him scribble it in his 
notebook. 

“That is all, then,” he said, rising. ‘“‘I 
will let you know when we will take depo- 
sitions.” 

She hesitated. ‘I have heard that his 
case will likely be postponed,” she said in 
a low voice. “‘My mother will want to 
know about Varney. He is her baby.” 

“There can be no doubt of Wilhite’s 
conviction on the charge of violating the 
revenue laws,” said Baxter shortly, “his 
conviction, as well as the conviction of all 
of the others. Personally I think that 
Varney’s youth, which I understand his 
lawyer will enter as a special plea in his 
defense, will be a strong argument in his 
favor. His youth and your husband’s 
influence over him.” 

She interrupted him. ‘Varney is twen- 
ty-five years old,”’ she said a little eagerly. 
“He is ” but he stopped her. 

“‘So I look in his case for a very light 
sentence. The others will not get off so 
easily.” 

“You have not spoken of the charge of 
murder,” she hinted. 

He hesitated. ‘‘It is too early yet to tell 
anything about ¢hat,” he said. “If they 
stick together I look for an acquittal for 
all of them, or a hung jury at the most. 
If any one of them breaks down on the 
witness stand—that is what the lawyer 
for the prosecution will count on, you see. 
If they only had one good, strong witness 
for the defense——” 

_ Her face lighted up so suddenly and so 
curiously that he hurried to her side, 
hoping he knew not what; fancying that 
some one must be passing in the street 
below whom she was glad to see, and won- 
dering a little who it was that had the 
power to bring that look to the face of 
Judson Wilhite’s wife. The lawyer was 
young enough to fancy that he understood 
women better than he did, and to his un- 
believing mind there could be only one 
explanation for her haste to obtain the 
divorce. 

But the street was quite empty. In the 
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distance the rough walls of the jail loomed 
ominously. And Eugenia Wilhite was 
busy tying her bonnet strings. He opened 
the door and bowed her out with a feeling 
of wonder in his heart. 


Depositions in the case of Wilhite vs. 
Wilhite were taken a few days later. 
Judson Wilhite himself did not appear 
either personally or by his lawyer, and it 
was understood that he intended to make 
no defense. 

“‘She went back on me at the first hint 
of trouble—’Genie did,’ he told his 
lawyer sullenly. ‘There is some man at 
the bottom of it, Garrison, and when I 
get back from the penitentiary I will fix 
them both.” . 

The witness who came forward to prove 
*Genie’s case was an aunt—an old woman 
to whom Judson Wilhite had been espe- 
cially kind. She merely answered the 
questions asked her. Judson Wilhite 
was high-tempered and overbearing, she 
swore under oath. He was inclined to 
be very abusive when under the influence 
of liquor, and she had heard him threaten 
his wife more than once. 

The decree was granted during the first 
days of the session of the court. ’Genie 
appeared with her lawyer, who looked at 
her a little nervously. A crimson spot 
burned in either cheek, and her restless, 
brown fingers plucked incessantly at her 
gown. 





The father of Holliman was spending 
money freely, and although Wilhite’s 
lawyers had, unknown to him, made 
strong efforts to have his case postponed, 
they were unable to do so. It came up 
the second week of court. Baxter was not 
employed in the case, although he had 
rather expected to be. Wilhite had sent 
to Little Rock for an older, cleverer law- 
yer. 

The day of the trial dawned clear and 
bright, and the court-room was crowded. 
Eugenia Beverly (she had taken her 
maiden name) came into town early. 
When Baxter entered the court-room he 
noticed her sitting pale and nervous in a 
corner apart, with her baby in her arms. 
Public sentiment condemned her utterly 
for her haste in casting Judson off, and 
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more than one believed, as he had done, 
that he had been forsaken for a more for- 
tunate man. 

The case was called early. A hard 
fight was expected, and much interest 
was manifested in the prisoners when they 
appeared. Judson Wilhite was followed 
closely by a young woman of rather 
showy appearance. The sheriff allowed 
her to speak to him, and ’Genie heard 
some one behind her say: ‘‘ That is Emma 
Bailey, and she is an old sweetheart of 
Judson’s. She must care a great deal for 
him, for she stuck to him when even his 
own wife threw him overboard. They 
say that he is dead in love with her again 
now, and can’t say a good word for his 
wife. And no wonder. Emma goes to 
see him every day, and some people think 
that they will marry if he comes 
clear.” 

Eugenia was unaccustomed to court- 
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rooms. She listened nervously while the 
indictment was read, charging Judson 
Wilhite with the crime of murder, and her 
two brothers with being accessories. 
There were a few preliminaries which she 
did not understand, and she was conscious 
that the selection of a jury occasioned con- 
siderable delay. ‘This was accomplished, 
however, after much challenging on the 
part of the State, and the first witness 
was called. 

Brooks told his story glibly enough. 
He had been one of the posse sent by the 
sheriff to capture a wild-cat still. Ac- 
curate information as to the location of 
the still and the names of those engaged 
in the illicit manufacture of whisky was 
given them, he did not know by whom. 
They had raided the place just before 
midnight, afid had found the still aban- 
doned. He had then gone with Holliman 
and the other men to the home of Judson 
































Wilhite, who was regarded as the leader 
of the law-breakers. 

Some little delay was caused here by 
the direct effort on the part of the defense 
to prove that Brooks himself had been the 
informant. The court overruled this, 
but ’Genie saw that the attempt had had 
its effect upon the jury, and knew that it 
would go far in their opinion to invalidate 
his testimony. The witness proceeded. 

The posse reached Wilhite’s house soon 
after midnight, and found only the wife 
and child of defendant at home. Mrs. 
Wilhite, after learning the nature of their 
errand, became somewhat excited and 
attempted to leave the cabin. He tried 
to stop her. She screamed, and the front 
door was forced open, he caught a hurried 
glimpse of a half-dozen men, Wilhite 
among the number. The next instant 
the shot was fired and Holliman fell. 

Under cross-examination he broke down 
slightly. He could not tell just how many 
men there were—not more than four. 
Yes, fully that number. No, he could 
not feel perfectly sure of anybody but 
Wilhite, although only a moment before 
he had testified under oath that he had 
also recognized Varney Beverly and the 
elder Wilhite. He left the stand slightly 
crestfallen. 

A recess was taken for a few minutes to 
allow Dismuke to be called. He had 
been very ill with typhoid fever, and had 
to be carried into the court-room. In the 
interval, ’Genie called to Baxter, who sat 
down beside her, and the two talked ear- 
nestly together. Then Baxter hurriedly 
summoned Wilhite’s lawyer. The three 
conversed together for some minutes, and 
then separated just as Dismuke entered 
the court-room. 

He testified just as he had before the 
coroner’s jury, that Wilhite and the two 
Beverly boys had been away from the 
cave on the night in question for something 
more than three hours. He was keenly 
cross-questioned, but the defense could 
not shake him. 

Wilhite was called next. He told his 
story with simple dire-tn:ss. He had 
been warned that Holliman would raid 
the still with a posse before midnight, and 
he had stayed away. He had not gone 
near his house. He had not seen Holli- 
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man. He had not left the cave, after enter- 
ing it with Dismuke and the others, until 
he left it with the sheriff’s posse. He 
could not account for Dismuke’s mistake. 
He—Dismuke—had been drinking heavily 
all that day, and had had to be helped 
more than once during their flight that 
night. 

The Beverly boys swore the same thing. 
They had not left the cave that night. 
Even if they had been inclined to leave 
it, Varney Beverly remarked sarcastically, 
they would hardly have gone to 
Wilhite’s house, knowing as they did that 
Holliman would be there waiting for them. 
No, he did not think that Wilhite felt any 
solicitude about his family. ’Genie was 
able to take care of herself (he flashed a 
quick glance at his sister), and Holliman 
was a gentleman. The prosecution was 
able neither to shake his testimony nor 
ruffle his temper. 

There was some little delay after this. 
Then the clerk called Eugenia Beverly. 

The prosecution looked doubtful, but 
for the moment waived their right to ob- 
ject to witness’s testimony. A little stir 
ran through the court-room. Judson 
Wilhite rose to his feet, but Baxter pulled 
him back into his place. 

Eugenia Beverly’s face was white, and 
she did not once raise her eyes to the 
prisoner at the bar. Dimly, as in a 
dream, she was conscious that some one 
was saying something that she must listen 
to, but her brain reeled. 

“____the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help. you, 
God!” 

sad | do!” 

“My name is Eugenia Beverly,” she 
said a little while after that. ‘I was mar- 
ried to the defendant on the eighth of 
June two yearsago. We disagreed almost 
from the beginning os 

“Silence in the court-room!” said. the 
judge impatiently. Wilhite was trying 
to rise to his feet, and was cursing impo- 
tently under his breath. Again Baxter 
forced him back into-his seat. . 

“T was greatly dissatisfied when I came 
to learn how my husband earned_-the 
money with which he supported his fam- 
ily. I knew that sooner or later it meant 
trouble for him and for my brothers too. 
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I begged him more than once to give it up 
and go into some other business. 

“On the night that the deputy sheriff 
was killed, Varney sent word to me that 
they had been betrayed and that the still 
was to be raided that night. I was awake 
when Holliman and the others reached 
the house. In fact, I had not been asleep. 
Mr. Holliman talked to me very kindly, 
but I soon saw that Mr. Brooks was angry 
because they had not found Judson at 
home. I kept on getting more and more 
nervous, and by and by he made some 
sort of a threat and seized my arm. I 
screamed and tried to get away from him, 
and just then the door fell open. I was 
directly facing it, and I saw 

She hesitated. 

“Be very careful,’ warned Garrison 
quietly. “‘How many men did you see 
when the door was thrown open?” 

“One!” 

“Did you recognize him?” 

“T did. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and he stood quite close to the 
door.” 

The prosecuting attorney rose to his 
feet. “I object, Your Honor!” he thun- 
dered. 

For a moment there was an uproar. 
Garrison was trying vainly to attract the 
court’s attention. 

“Your Honor,” he said at last, his 
voice rising above the din, “I contend 
that the object of the law is the furtherance 
of justice. There was only one eye-witness 
to the cold-blooded murder of William 
Holliman, and that witness is the 
woman who was at that time nominally 
the wife of the defendant. I know that 
the statute holds that a woman cannot 
testify either for or against her husband. 
Eugenia Beverly had to all intents and 
purposes ceased to be the defendant’s wife 
at the time of the murder. She stayed 
alone with her infant child and aged 
father-in-law while her husband spent his 
entire time at the still. As soon as court 
came on and it was possible, she hastened 
to free herself from him. I demand that, 
in spite of the law, her testimony be 
heard!” 

The judge spoke in a low voice. “It 
occurs to the court,” he said quietly, “that 
in the present instance there has been no 
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intention to frustrate the ends of justice. 
Under the circumstances the court holds 
that the woman’s testimony is admissible.” 

Garrison proceeded. ‘You say that 
you saw only one man, and that he was 
standing near the door, and that in spite of 
your fright you recognized him. Who 
was this man?” 

“Grandad Wilhite!” 

“You saw the shot fired?” 

“Yes. Grandad’s mind has been weak 
a long time. I sent him away when I 
heard the posse coming. He went out the 
back way as they rode up to the front door. 
He had been worse than usual that night, 
muttering and jabbering all sorts of non- 
sense and playing with his gun. I had 
to beg him to leave it alone at last, but I 
knew that he had a pistol in his pocket. 
That was the reason why I sent him away. 
He must have hung about the house after 
that until he heard me scream. He was 
very fond of me,” she said in a lower 
voice, and lifted her eyes to the judge. 

The prosecuting attorney rose to his 
feet. ‘I would like to ask the witness 
one question,” he ventured. “I want to 
know if your husband’s cruelty,” he turned 
to the woman, “was your real and only 
reason why you sought to be free from 
your husband.” 

The woman looked up at him a little 
startled. Then as her mind took in the 
significance of his question, a wave of 
color swept over her face from neck to 
brow. 

She looked at Garrison, then at the 
judge, helplessly. ‘“‘Am I obliged to 
answer that question?” she asked. 

Garrison hesitated in his turn, and the 
judge was slow in answering. He looked 
at her contemptuously. She seemed to 
brace herself. ‘It was not my only rea- 
son,”’ she said despairingly. 

Garrison had rallied by this time. ‘If 
Your Honor pleases,” he said, ‘the 
question is irrelevant. The fact is that 
the witness and her husband were at 
variance before the cause of action, and 
that she seized upon the first opportunity 
to free herself from bonds that had proven 
too galling.” 

She did not flinch under the stinging 
cross-questioning to which she was sub- 
jected by the prosecution. The prosecut- 




















ing attorney then brought forward two 
or three men who swore that the reputa- 
tion of the Beverly boys for truth and 
veracity was not good. The defense in 
turn made a savage onslaught upon the 
reputation of Brooks, the leading witness 
for the prosecution. ‘Two reputable citi- 
zens testified under oath that he had been 
tried for perjury in a forgery case some 
years before, and had narrowly escaped 
conviction. After speeches of some length 
on both sides, the case went to the jury. 
And that representative body, after being 
out only ten minutes, brought in a verdict 
of “Not Guilty!” 

Slight symptoms of applause in the 
court-room were checked instantly, and 
the next case was called—that of ‘‘The 
People vs. Judson Wilhite e¢ al.” 

The guilt of the prisoners was so unde- 
niable that but little interest was felt in 
this case. People were beginning to 
leave the court-room, when Garrison rose 
to his feet to beg a postponement of the 
case until the next day. His client had 
been suddenly attacked, he added, by an 
old malady which had troubled him for 
years, and his physician would testify that 
perfect quiet and immediate medical 
attention were imperatively necessary or 
his life would be endangered. Indeed, it 
required but a glance at the prisoner to 
convince judge and jury alike of the 
gravity of the prisoner’s condition. He 
was huddled back ih his chair, there was 
a bluish tinge about his lips, and his eyes 
were closed. 

The case was postponed, of course. 
’Genie Beverly made a half-involuntary 
movement in the direction of the prisoner, 
then, recollecting herself, left the court- 
room hurriedly. People—even her old 
friends—shrank from her a little as she 
passed them. 

Wilhite was removed to his cell and 
another physician summoned. “Tell me 
just what you think about my condition, 
doctor,” he said weakly. 

The doctor hesitated. “I don’t say 
that your case is entirely hopeless, Wil- 
hite,” he said slowly, “‘but I do say that 
if you have any affairs to settle you would 
better attend to them as soon as possible. 
There is a chance, of course, that you may 
rally 
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“But you don’t think I will?” 

“You are right. I do not think that 
you will. I told you years ago, Wil- 
hite “ 

Wilhite moved impatiently. “I want 
to see Baxter,” he said, and Baxter was 
sent for. 

“Ts there anything that I can do for 
you, Wilhite?” 

“Yes. Clear these people out of the 
room, will you?” The livid lips grew 
blier and the failing pulse flickered. 

Baxter and the prisoner were left alone. 
“It’s ’Genie,” said the prisoner hoarsely. 
‘She swore a lie, Baxter, to get rid of me. 
I never said a harsh word to her in my 
life.” 

“Not when you were sober, Wilhite,” 
said Baxter soothingly. 

‘“No—nor when I was drunk, either. 
It was a lie, Baxter, told that - 

He gasped for breath and lay quite 
still. 

‘“‘T want her to know that I don’t care,” 
he half-sobbed after a little. ‘“‘I want to 
let her see that I can be—that I care as 
little for her as she does for me.” 

The lawyer lcoked down at him quietly. 
There seemed to be nothing that he could 
say. 

“T was engaged to Emma Bailey once. 
I wish to God that I had married her, but 
I saw ’Genie, and her pretty face turned 
my head, I guess. Emma has been to see 
me several times lately. She is not the 
kind of a woman to give a man the go-by 
because he is down on his luck. I would 
give anything on earth to see ’Genie, 
Baxter, even— I want you to do some- 
thing for me, Baxter. I want you to find 
out what man “s 

Baxter hesitated. ‘It wouldn’t do you 
any good now, Wilhite,” he said, with a 
rough attempt to be kind. “I would try 
to forget her if I were you.” 

“IT can’t!” said Wilhite feverishly. 
“You don’t know how hard I have tried, 
Baxter, ever since—I even thought that 
I would make up with Emma—she was 
willing enough. You see, ’Genie always 
hated Emma, and I wanted to hurt her 
all I could. But it’s no use, Baxter. I 
want to know his name. If I only knew 
that, I have friends enough to see that 
he gets what’s coming to him after I am 
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dead. Find out for me, Baxter; it’s the 
last thing I’ll ever ask of you.” 

Baxter did not urge any further ob- 
jection. After all, he was conscious of 
a sincere pity for the poor devil who had 
staked so much on a woman’s love and 
loyalty—and lost. 

He went back to his office after a half- 
promise to Wilhite to do what he had 
asked. As he entered the room a shabby 
figure in threadbare black rose from her 
seat at the window. 

“Mrs. Wilhite!” 

“T wanted to see you,” she said nerv- 
ously. Neither of them had noticed his 
lapse in calling her by a name which she 
no longer had a right tobear. ‘The boy 
said that you had gone down to the jail. 
Is Judson better?” 

He looked at the thin, haggard face, 
the hollow, anguish-filled eyes that met 
his own so squarely, and an unutterable 
pity filled his heart. Something in the 
purity of the innocent face, so girlish and 
yet so womanly, made him ashamed of 
his doubts of her. 

“He is very ill,”’ he said, a little sternly 
because he could not bear to see’ the 
trouble in her face. ‘They think that 
he cannot live.” 

“They are wrong,” she said feverishly. 
“He will get well soon. He had an attack 
last year, and I nursed him—Oh, for 
God’s sake, Mr. Baxter, don’t say that 
you think he is going to die!” 

“He does not seem very anxious about 
himself,”’ said the lawyer evasively. ‘‘He 
seemed stronger when I left him és 

She clasped her fingers tightly—so 
tightly that he saw the tips of the nails 
grow purple under the pressure. 

“‘T have no one to whom I can go,”’ she 
said, and turned her face from him a little. 
“And I must have help or I will die! I 
cannot bear the burden any longer!” 

A great wave of compassion swept over 
the lawyer’s heart, and the last vestige of 
his doubt went down in the flood. “I 
will do anything I can for you, you poor 
child,” he said sadly. “If I can help 
you 

“Swear that you will not repeat what I 
am going to tell you,” she said, in a voice 
30 low that he was obliged to stoop to 
catch the words “Swear!” 
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“If my word would not bind me, my 
oath would be no better,” he said quietly. 
“T will keep faith with you, though, and 
help you if I can. And I think that vou 
may safely trust me.” 

“Tt was all a lie,” she said chokingly. 
“T heard them say that as his wife I could 
not testify for him, and so— You know 
the rest, but it has been almost too much. 
I feel as if I could not bear any more!” 

A great light broke over the lawyer’s 
mind, a light that fairly dazzled him. 

“So that was the reason for the di- 
vorce,” he said oddly. “I honestly be- 
lieve that the sacrifice was uncalled for, 
you poor child! They would never have 
convicted an innocent man on such un- 
certain testimony oa 

She leaned forward. 

“You do not understand,” she whis- 
pered dully. The color faded out of her 
face and her eyes grew lusterless. She 
plucked at the collar of her shabby black 
frock as if it choked her, and her head 





drooped a little. ‘‘I swore a lie, I tell you! 
Judson was guilty!” 
“Guilty!” 


“They cannot harm him for it now— 
can they? They told me that no matter 
what came up afterwards he could not be 
tried again. And you have sworn . 

He pushed her from him a little roughly. 
“Guilty!” he said again in an expression- 
less voice. 

“Yes! Guilty, and I have saved him. 
Saved him in spite of the law. Oh, I want 
you to go to him and tell him all this. I 
can see his face light up as he begins to 
understand——” 

Baxter forgot his late interview with 
the prisoner—forgot his doubts—forgot 
Emma Bailey with her coarse face and 
brazen finery. A sudden terror—an in- 
sane dread came over him that Wilhite 
would die after all, before he could reach 
him and tell him about his wife. 

“Let us go now,” he said hurriedly. 
““Come, we have not a moment to lose!” 

One or two men were standing in front 
of the jail when they reached it. Some- 
how the sight of them seemed to give him 
new hope. They did not look as if they 
had been keeping vigil over a death-bed. 
He pressed with the woman rather rudely 
past the sheriff and into the jail. 























“What is it, Baxter?” asked the sheriff. 
He unlocked Wilhite’s cell again. 

“‘T want to see Wilhite, Hayes. I must 
see him. It is a matter of life and death!” 

Judson Wilhite was lying back on the 
bed, breathing faintly. His lips were 
colorless. 

“Have you seen her, Baxter?” he asked 
faintly. “But of course you haven’t. 
There hasn’t been time for that. And I 
am going fast, old chap. They tell me 
that Emma was here a little while ago, 
but Hayes wouldn’t allow her to come in. 
Have you ever seen her, Baxter? She’s 
all right. A different sort from ’Genie, 
she is.” 

Baxter looked at him with a little light 
in his eyes. ‘Yes, I have seen her,” he 
said curiously. ‘‘Yes, she is a very 
different sort from ’Genie, Wilhite.” 

“You're a liar and you know it!” said 
Judson savagely. He was panting for 
breath. “‘What do I care for Emma 
Bailey or any other fool like her? I want 
my wife, Baxter. I would be willing to 
die and go to hell just to see her once—to 
have her look at me like r 

“Judson!” 

“T guess I am about gone, Baxter. 
You'll look after ’Genie a little, won’t you 
—and my—boy? They’ll both need it, I 
guess. And tell ’Genie x 

“OQ Judson! It’s ’Genie, Judson!” 

Wilhite’s eyes opened suddenlv. He 
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lifted his arms and a drift of color came 
back to his face. ‘‘Why, Honey!” he 
said simply. 

“How could you doubt me, dear? I 
never could have doubted you/” His 
arms were about her and there was a smile 
on the dying lips. ‘It was just to help 
you, Jud. You know it now, don’t you?” 

“God bless you, little woman!” said 
Wilhite faintly. ‘‘It is all right now. I 
ought to have known all the time. You 
will stay with me now, ’Genie?” 

“Take me with you, Jud,” she begged. 
“T don’t want to stay without you, dear.” 

“There is the baby!” he said in a low 
voice. ‘‘You couldn’t leave him, you 
know. And, ’Genie, I think that I’d 
rather he would never know about me 
and Holliman. It was all a mistake, you 
know. I never meant to harm him “a 

“T know, dear,” she said quietly. 

For a little while there was quiet in the 
jail. The sun slipped out of sight and 
the cell grew dark. “It’s all right, 
’Genie,” said Wilhite suddenly and a little 
loudly. ‘‘Go home to the baby, Honey. 
He will be wanting his mother.” 

She only looked at him and did not 
answer. And his hand, groping vainly 
about for hers, found it at last and groped 
no longer. She clasped the hand that 
could no longer clasp her own, and ceased 
sobbing. The cell had grown quite 
dark. 











Teddie and the Actress 


BY HELEN BURROWES JOHNSTON 


“You can never guess,” said Teddie, as 
the soup was brought on, ‘where I’ve 
been this afternoon.” There was a little 
quiver of excitement in her voice, that 
with small encouragement would have 
developed into a nervous giggle. 

Her grandmother looked up with an 
expression of vague alarm in her eyes. 
Sixty years of what Teddie called the 
“perfection of monotony” had not pre- 
pared Mrs. Van Landen for individuals 
of a disconcerting originality. It seemed 
indeed the irony of fate that her most dully 


conventional daughter and favorite son- 
in-law, rector of a most orthodox and 
fashionable congregation, should have 
left her as legacy a young person who 
presented difficulties that eight children 
had never compelled her to face. 

“But you told me, before you left the 
house, where you were going, Theodosia,”’ 
she said in an ominously quiet tone. 
“First to Meurice for a fitting, then to the 
Wainwrights’ reception, and finally a few 
moments at the Chalmers’ tea on your 
way home.” 
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“That’s the beauty of life,” remarked 
Teddie, with apparent irrelevancy. ‘“‘You 
start out to do something totally dull and 
uninteresting, and lo and behold! you 
suddenly find yourself in the midst of 
something perfectly delightful, and you 
can’t tell how it has all come about. Now 
if I had gone to the Wainwrights’ oa 

‘‘Am I to understand, Theodosia, that 
you did not go?” Mrs. Van Landen’s 
tones struck one with the sharp coldness 
of a needle bath, but Teddie’s apparent 
unconsciousness of any frigidity of tem- 
perature was admirable. 

‘*‘No, nor to the Chalmers’ tea,’ she 
dashed in bravely. ‘Of course, when I 
told you I was going, I had every inten- 
tion of doing so. I did go to Meurice, 
however.” She hugged herself, and gig- 
gled mysteriously. 

“Such a prologue!” objected her grand- 
father. ‘Do go on, Teddie.”’ The old 
gentleman still bore evidences of a not too 
placid youth, and he keenly enjoyed the 
frequent ripple of Teddie’s adventures. 

Teddie brightened visibly at this sign 
of encouragement. “I was in the recep- 
tion room at Meurice’s, saying things 
about dressmakers who kept one waiting 
two hours at a stretch, and then provided 
three-year-old magazines by way of enter- 
tainment, when the door opened suddenly 
and She appeared.” 

“Who? Meurice?” chuckled Mr. Van 
Landen. 

“‘No, no, Foolish,” laughed Teddie, 
with affectionate disrespect, ‘‘my heroine. 
And I felt just as one does at the play 
when there is one of those dull footman 
and maid conversations, and the leading 
lady suddenly enters and everybody wakes 
up.” 

“Tf you could manage to talk sensibly 
for just a few moments, Theodosia !” 

Teddie resumed. ‘She was tall and 
slim, and there was a familiar something 
about her that told me who she was, even 
before she threw back her heavy veil and 
loosened her furs. Now, whom do you 
suppose?” 

Grandfather shook his head hopelessly. 
“There are so many celebrities. The 
new Russian princess who is visiting the 
Willings, the President’s wife, the as 
“No,” mocked Teddie triumphantly, 
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‘no one so commonplace.” She paused 
a second for impressiveness. ‘‘ Nora 
Buckingham.” 

Mrs. Van Landen sniffed audibly. ‘If 
Meurice is allowing persons of that 
description 

“Persons of that description!’’ echoed 
Teddie indignantly. ‘‘ Why, she’s a genius 





—everybody says so. She’s the first 
actress of the American stage. And”— 


by way of conciliation, though usually 
scorning such methods—‘‘she belongs to 
a good Baltimore family who lost their 
money and- “ 

“Oh, of course, thev are all reduced 
aristocrats,’”’ remarked Mrs. Van Landen 
with great dryness, ‘‘but I am rather sur- 
prised to find my granddaughter so inter- 
ested in persons of histrionic 4 

“Do keep quiet, Amelia, and let the 
child go on.” There was so much about 
Grandfather that never seemed a day over 
twenty. 

Teddie bestowed upon him a grateful 
smile. ‘‘ Well, we sat there for some time. 
I could see her out of the corner of my 
eye; it was so hard not to stare. She 
wore a big hat and a tremendous muff, 
and looked for all the world like the Mollie 
Raymond in the Louvre—only prettier. 
I don’t quite know how it happened. She 
was looking over the three-year-old maga- 
zines, and sighed involuntarily, and we 
both laughed, and—after that it was quite 
simple. She has the sweetest voice.” 
Teddie sighed rapturously. 

Her grandmother’s expression would 
have made an archangel suspect himself 
of hidden guilt. 

“And you talked to her!” 

But Teddie ignored the interruption 
and continued to direct her remarks 
towards the head of the table. 

“Our fittings came at about the same 
time. Mine was ages long—the bodice 
was too large, and the pins all seemed to 
stick, and—oh, I suppose I was impatient 
to be out before the lovely Nora departed. 
When I finally escaped from that horrid 
little room, She was still there.” The 
capital letter was very prominent in Ted- 
die’s pronoun. “She had intended to 
walk, and had sent her carriage home, 
but the snow-flurry had turned into a 
perfect blizzard, so she was questioning 
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ORAWN BY LOUISE NEAL WILSON 


«« Am I to understand, Theodosia, that you did not go?”’ 


the maid about a hansom. Now, in all 
probability,” reasoned Teddie after the 
manner of one justifying oneself, ‘she 
would have had to wait a half-hour or 
more, as the maid said there was no cab 
stand or stable for miles. So, of course—” 
Teddie looked appealingly at her grand- 
mother. It was rather difficult—this part 
of the narrative. 

“Well?” 

“‘And—and I did so want to talk to 
her. So I said, ‘My brougham is waiting, 
Miss Buckingham, and I should be de- 
lighted to take you home.’ What else 
could I do?” 

“What else could you do?” There 
were sO many emotions struggling for 
utterance that Mrs. Van Landen’s tones 
were quite choked. ‘‘Are you in the 
habit of picking up forlorn persons who 
have conveniently no cab, and using my 
brougham as a Fifth Avenue stage?” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Teddie with her 
most exaggerated air of injured innocence. 








But her grandfatner chuckled. ‘Go 
on,”’ he said. 

And Teddie resumed. ‘‘She was rather 
embarrassed at first, and didn’t quite 
want to do it.” Mrs. Van Landen sniffed 
sarcastically. ‘‘Of course, she didn’t 
know anything about me. Every one 
doesn’t recognize the Van Landen nose 
at first sight, Grandma, and I doubt 
whether she could command, from Meu- 
rice’s second-story window, a very good 
view of the coat-of-arms on the brougham. 
I am conceited enough to think she con- 
sented”—Teddie blushed—‘‘ because she 
liked me—a little. At any rate, we were 
soon tucked in together—your brougham 
is very comfy, Grandma—and the snow 
was beating against the windows and 
shutting out the rest of the world, and I 
was wishing I had told Perkins to drive 
slowly. For he was using that same per- 
versity that makes him fairly race to 
church and creep to the play. But the 
lovely Nora and I made the most of it. 
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We talked and talked and talked—about 
books and plays and people and every- 
thing. Isn’t it strange how you can 
know some people like Adelaide Thurston 
and the Wainwright girls for years and 
never feel in the least inspired to say any- 
thing to them, and know some one else 
fifteen minutes, and all the thoughts— 
the real ideas that you’ve had tucked in 
the back of your brain for ages—come 
tumbling out? We seemed to fit in some- 
how, as if centuries ago we’d been a kind 
of David and Jonathan and the gods 
had permitted us to come together again.” 

Mrs. Van Landen opened her mouth to 
protest against the expression of such 
Pagan ideas, but Teddie hurried along. 

“‘ At any rate, it seemed to me I’d been 
waiting all my life for just such a girl. 
Of course, when Perkins inconsiderately 
pulled up at the door of her flat, which is 
on the edge of the Park, we had so much 
to say that simply wouldn’t wait that she 
asked me in to tea. And it didn’t take 
a great deal of persuasion.” 

Teddie magnanimously devoted a few 
moments to her salad, in order to allow 
for expressions of opinion; but the dumb- 
ness of despair seemed to have settled 
down upon the opposition. 

‘She took me into the dearest bit of a 
living-room. A cozy fire was crackling, 
and bathing the walls and the soft- 
cushioned chairs and the flowers in a 
lovely warm glow. There were photo- 
graphs of great people scattered around, 
and a table full of autographed books— 
some of them dedicated to Her—and the 
walls; were covered with choice etchings 
and wonderful sketches, given her by the 
artists—she told me about some of them. 
It rather took my breath away, to think 
that a girl like that—she’s only a couple 
of years older than I am—had won the 
love and admiration of all these wonderful 
people, not because her father owned a 
trust or her great-grandfather had signed 
the Declaration of Independence, but 
because she had worked and won it for 
herself.” 

Mrs. Van Landen, who did not recog- 
nize the aristocracy of intellect, elevated 
her thin little nose, but Teddie ignored 
this facial protest. 

“‘A miniature maid, who looked as if 
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she’d just stepped out of the first act of 
Peggy’s Intentions, brought in tea and 
muffins—such muffins!—I suppose it was 
the little haze of romance that envelop<d 
everything that made them seem diff_r- 
ent.” 

“T really don’t see, Theodosia, that the 
quality of the muffins——” 

“Oh, do wait a minute—the best is 
coming.” Teddie indulged in a giggle of 
anticipation. “‘I was getting into my 
furs—lI did hate to go—when the bell rang, 
and a minute later the miniature maid 
staggered in under a box of American 
Beauties that reached from the front door 
to the living-room.” Mr. Van Landen 
chuckled. ‘‘They were — tremendous,” 
protested Teddie. 

“‘Even the little maid suppressed a gig- 
gle as she put the box on the floor—there 
wasn’t a table that would accommodate 
it—and Miss Buckingham, as she knelt 
down and took off the lid, gave a little 
gasp of delight, for they were just as lovely 
as the stems had predicted. She cagerly 
tore open the little envelope that was lying 
on top, but her face changed like magic 
when she saw the card. She flushed crim- 
son, and her eyes fairly blazed as she tied 
up the box again. 

“*Ring for a messenger,’ she said to 
the little maid. ‘I suppose the boy who 
brought them has gone. I want them 
sent back at once.’ 

“She sat hunched up on the floor for a 
couple of minutes, frowning at the box, 
and with her cheeks still flaming, and 
then suddenly jumped up with an apclo- 
getic little smile as if she suddenly realized 
that the situation was becoming a trifle 
awkward for me. She put her hands on 
my shoulders and pushed me softly into a 
big cushioned chair, and sat on the arm. 

“*Don’t go yet,’ she pleaded, ‘stay a 
moment longer. I want to explain all 
this to you.’ She made a little depreca- 
tory gesture toward the despised roses. 
“The man who sent these, I’ve never met; 
never, to my knowledge, even seen; and 
yet for the past six months he has made 
my life miserable. He has written me 
notes, making appointments for dinners, 
luncheons, suppers after the theater, and 
sent me flowers innumerable. I’ve ig- 
nored the notes and sent the flowers back 
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«« Her face changed like magic when she saw the card.”” 


to the florists, but still he persists. And 
it worries me—the insult of his classing 
me with women to—to whom an introduc- 
tion is unnecessary. If I were not afraid 
of being made conspicuous, I would send 
an athletic friend to him. But I hate so 
to do anything like that.’ 

“The man’s card had dropped to the 
floor. ‘I must put this in,’ said Miss 
Buckingham. She handed it to me. 
‘Have you by any chance ever heard of 
him?’ 

“‘Had I by any chance ever heard of 


him?” echoed Teddie, contemplatively 
toying with her salad. “It was the card 
of John Timothy Wellington!” 

Mrs. Van Landen -opened her mouth 
helplessly, but no sound left her lips. 
Her husband threw back his head and 
indulged in a prolonged roar that fairly 
shook the house. 

Teddie gurgled with delight and re- 
sumed. ‘“Wasn’t that delicious? Of 
course I collapsed utterly—but when I 
could get my breath I told her—you’ll 
forgive me, Grandma—I couldn’t help 
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«« She paused a second in the door.”’ 


telling her how he’d been always held up to 
me as a model youth and how you rather 
wanted me to take him and be a good, 
dull, orthodox little wife to a pious, con- 


ventional husband. I told her about his 
deadly stupidity and the way he bored 
grandpa to death, poor grandpa, who 
didn’t dare confess, because he couldn’t 
help thinking that if I fell in love with the 
pious Timothy I wouldn’t be wanting to 
elope with some scapegoat of an artistic 
temperament. You almost confessed to 
me, you wicked old Grandfather”—Ted- 
die shook her finger at the aged culprit— 


“that last evening when he talked Martin 
Luther to you with such an air of exhaust- 
less information on his intellectual brow; 
while I sat giggling in a corner, and trying 
to disconcert him with my frivolous re- 
marks. How the lovely Nora laughed as I 
described his efforts to impress the family 
with his unimpeachable character and 
his ability to make a new woman of me!” 

“The deceit of the man—the—the 
effrontery!” gasped Mrs. Van Landen. 

“And here he was being a gay dog all 
the time, or trying to be one,” giggled 
Teddie. “I think I’d like him rather 
better for the attempt if he had not been 
so hopelessly clumsy about it. If he 
were really, truly, interestingly wicked or 
honestly good! But he does everything 
in such an anemic sort of way. He’s 
such an unattractive hypocrite.” 

“He has made his last visit to this 
house!” Mrs. Van Landen rose majes- 
tically to give weight to her words, and 
her husband breathed a ‘‘ Thank heaven,” 
devoutly. 

At that moment the butler brought in 
a card. Teddie fairly gloated over it. 

“Just this once,” she pleaded. “I 
promised Her that I’d explain very em- 
phatically to the ambitious Timothy that 
he’d evidently mistaken Miss Bucking- 
ham for somebody else. I’ve got it all 
beautifully planned. I’m going to intro- 
duce a nice, heavy subject. I think Ill 
ask him about the Edict of Nantes; we 
had it once at school; I forget what it 
was about, but it sounds tremendous. 
I’ll evince a total change of heart; then, 
when I find him becoming too confident, 
I'll switch off and—oh, well, I think you 
can be quite sure he won’t come again.” 
She paused a second in the door. “I—I 
hope you won’t mind, Grandma; I’ve 
asked her for tea to-morrow.” 

And to the undying surprise of her hus- 
band and granddaughter, Mrs Van Lan- 
den replied, “I shall be very glad to meet 
the young lady, Theodosia.” 








A Point of Law 


BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


“The library” at Colonel Pickett’s— 
an old Southern country house near 
Bloody Ground. The French windows 
are open, and the huge, fluted columns 
of the porch frame a superb view of 
wooded hills and rolling fields. On the 
walls are colored prints of English hunting 
and racing scenes, framed photographs 
of horses, and an oil-painting of a most 
aristocratic black stallion. ‘The one book- 
case, a sort of doorless closet, contains 
a jumble of books on horses, cattle, sports, 
and theology, with a few college text- 
books. 

Against the large writing-table leans 
a girl—Colonel Pickett’s daughter, Gene- 
vieve. She has a fresh, brilliant skin, an 
innocent, cheerful, pretty face. Leaning 
against the window-frame, and gazing 
wistfully toward the hills, stands Mrs. 
Holcombe. She is handsome, is about 
thirty years old, and has the look of that 
kind of experience which stamps itself 
upon the face in melancholy. She is 
wearing a simple but fashionable pink 
and white costume; in her big white hat 
are two great plumes, the ends just 
touched with a delicate shade of pink; 
she is swinging absently against the front 
of her dress, a pink and white chiffon 
parasol. Genevieve is studying Mrs. 
Holcombe with admiration and an ingen- 
uous envy that could hardly be called sin- 
ful. 

Mrs. HotcomBe.—How peaceful and 
restful and—innocent it is here! 

GENEVIEVE.—Yes, but one gets so 
tired of peace and rest and—innocence. 
I do long for something to happen. 

Mrs. HotcomBE (looking at her sadly). 
—And I—if I could only feel sure that 
nothing would happen!: The truth won’t 
make an impression on- you—I shouldn’t 


have believed it at your age. But you 
may learn that in this world happenings 
are mostly suffering. A little intense 
pleasure, but you pay for it with intense 
pain—bitter anxieties, bitter disappoint- 
ments, bitter regrets. 

GENEVIEVE.—I’d risk that. But you 
won’t forget your promise to have me 
visit you at New York. I do love New 
York, though I’ve never seen it. Things 
happen there! 

Mrs. HoLcoMBE (embarrassed and try- 
ing not to show it)—Oh, no—I shall re- 
member. But—you mustn’t count on 
it—our plans are so unsettled. We are 
wanderers—to Europe and back, from 
New York to Vincent’s place in Pennsyl- 
vania—perhaps here again when our 
house is rebuilt. 

GENEVIEVE.—What a glorious life! 
How happy you must be! Of course, 
I’m sorry your house burned, but if it 
hadn’t been for the fire I might never 
have known you. Why, we didn’t even 
know that Mr. Holcombe had a wife—I 
don’t mind telling you now. When we 
sent over to invite him because we feared 
he had no place to go, we were so surprised 
to learn about you. And then you came— 
these three weeks have been the happiest 
of my life. 

Mrs. HotcomsBeE (the color high in her 
cheeks and her voice strained).—But I had 
never been to Vincent’s place here until 
this summer—I came only three days 
before the fire, dear—you remember. 
And then, too— 

GENEVIEVE (instinctively feeling that 
she ought to help her out)—Oh—it wasn’t 
really strange. Mr. Holcombe only bought 
here a year ago—wasn’t it? And we 
knew him just a little, but we’d thought 
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him a bachelor—he didn’t look married. 
And (she puts her arm about Mrs. Hol- 
combe) you were such a beautiful, won- 
derful surprise— 

A MAN’S VOICE FROM THE DIRECTION 
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OF THE PORCH. — Miss Genevieve! 
Miss Genevieve! 

GENEVIEVE. — There’s the gar- 
dener—about the flowers for you. 


(She rushes out and into the 
arms of Vincent Holcombe, who is 
coming along the porch from the 
left. She blushes as he catches and 
holds her for an instant. They 
both laugh, and he releases her and 
stands looking after her. He is in 
light gray flannels—a cynical, dis- 
sipated-looking man of forty, of 
the kind usually described as ‘‘ good 
fellow.”’ His goodfellowship con- 
sists in spending a great deal of 
money upon his own amusement, 
and in being too self-indulgent 
ever to make himself uncomfort- 
able merely for the sake of making 
some one else uncomfortable.) 


HotcomBe.—Pretty child — that. 
How nice youth is to look at, and 


» what a bore when it begins to prat- 
‘tle! But (to Mrs. Holcombe, who 


has seated herself) what are you 
looking so glum about? And what 
are you planning there on the carpet 
with the tip of your parasol? 

Mrs. HortcomsBe. — Vincent, I 


_ haven’t spoken to you about—about 


it—for nearly two years, and— 

VINCENT (jrowning as a “good 
jellow” always does at mention of 
a disagreeable subject). — Good ! 
Don’t speak of it for two years 
more. I’m not going to give you 
the whip-hand just yet. But why 
break out when we’re getting on so 
comfortably? You know it irritates 
me. Things are well enough as 
they are—for the present. 

(He wanders about the room, 
examining the pictures.) 

Mrs. HoLcomBe. — Because a 
crisis is almost here. I have always 
tried to be open and fair. I wished 
to give you a chance. Can’t you 
imagine how I feel? (She rises 
and intercepts him.) Vincent, when 
I see the dear old Colonel or that 
child coming, it seems to me that I 


ought to be wearing a sign and ringing 
a bell like those lepers we saw— 

HotcomBe.—You oughtn’t to care 
about anybody but me. No—you can’t 
work on my sympathies— 



















(Colonel Pickett enters by the door to 
the left. He is a Southern gentleman of 
the old school, tall and straight, with 
white hair, mustache, and imperial, and 
aggressive eyebrows. He is carefully 
dressed in white linen, and the bright 
blue of his tie harmonizes with the color 
of his eyes. He shows clearly that he is 
a simple, kindly, ardent man, both lamb 
and lon—a believer in honor, in love, 
and also in hate.) 

COLONEL PICKETT (with a 
courtly bow to Mrs. Holcombe). 
—Always dazzling in a new 
way — I’ve been urging Hol- 
combe to keep you here a lit- 
tle longer. 


Mrs. HoLcomMBe.—Even if 
Vincent didn’t have to go, we 
would leave for very shame. 
Think, Colonel, we’ve been 
here three weeks, practically 
self-invited. 

COLONEL PICKETT. — Why 
—I feel as if you were one of 
my daughters—’pon honor I 
do. And Genevieve —it has 
been a great pleasure to me, 
ma’am, to see how you and 
she have come to love each 
the other. 

GENEVIEVE (entering with 
a rush from the door to the 
right).—Isn’t it dreadful — 
Jennie and Bertha have come 
over and I can’t get rid of them 
for an hour, at least—and this 
our last day! 

(Genevieve links her arm 
affectionately in Mrs. Hol- 
combe’s. Mrs. Holcombe 
looks uneasily at Colonel 
Pickett, then at Holcombe, 
who is seated, reading ‘‘The 
Turf.””’ She shyly kisses 
Genevieve.) 

GENEVIEVE.—I’ll free my- 
self as soon as ever I can— 
then, by that time, you'll be 
through with your business. 

(As she passes her father 
on her way out, he pats her 
on the head proudly and ap- 
provingly.) 

CoLONEL PICKETT. — You 
see, Holcombe, how your wife 


has won usall. Trust a good 
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woman to recognize another good woman. 

(Mrs. Holcombe reddens and looks 
nervously at Holcombe. He is appar- 
ently absorbed in his paper, but has an 
expression of cynical amusement. Mrs. 


Holcombe notes it, compresses her lips, 
and turns to Colonel Pickett.) 

Mrs. HoitcomsBe.—She is a beautiful 
girl, Colonel—in face as in character—and 
so beautifully innocent. 
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CoLoNEL Pickxett.—She is_ indeed, 
ma’am. She’s been raised in our old- 
fashioned way. We know only two kinds 
of women—innocent ones and bad ones, 
just as we know only two kinds of men— 
gentlemen and scoundrels. And we don’t 
tolerate either bad women or bad men. 
In that way we keep our community up 
to the mark. We don’t turn our honor 
over to the keeping of lagging courts and 
shystering lawyers. Ah—here is Jessop 
—at last—and just as I was talking of 
lawyers. 

(Jessop appears on the porch and 
enters at the window. In spite of the 
heat he isin black broadcloth. His face 
is as unsophisticated as Colonel Pickett’s, 
but heavy and dull. Mrs. Holcombe 
looks intently, as if fascinated, at the 
small black bag he is carrying.) 

Jessop.—Good-day, Colonel Pickett. 
Good-day, madam. Good-day, Mr. Hol- 
combe. I hope I have not kept you 
waiting. 

(He puts the bag on the writing-table 
and draws a bundle of papers from it.) 

CoLoNEL Pickett.—I suppose you’ve 
left the deed behind. 

Jessop.—No—here it is. 

(He hands it to Colonel Pickett, who 
glances through it indifferently.) 

CoLoNEL Pickett.—No doubt it’s all 
right—yes—yes—sixty-seven acres—yes— 
yes 





seven thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-three dollars —yes—let Holcombe 
look at it—here, Holcombe. 

HotcomBe.—Oh, I’m sure it’s all right. 
No use in my reading it. 

(He goes to the window and begins 
to read with the greatest care. Mrs. 
Holcombe watches him with suppressed 
excitement.) 

Jessop.—Have you got the check ready, 
Colonel? 

CoLoNEL Pickett.—No, bless my soul! 
I forget everything. 

(He seats himself at the table, takes 
a check-book from a drawer, and writes.) 


Mrs. Hotcompe.—I think I'll go, Mr. 
Jessop, while you gentlemen are arrang- 
ing your business. 

Jessop.—No, you must stay, madam. 
You— 

Hotcompe.—Fearful mess of words, 
Jessop. And what’s Anita—Mrs. Hol- 
combe—got to do with it? 
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(Mrs. Holcombe grows pale and 
trembles slightly. She clasps her hands 
together nervously. Her eyes are very 
bright.) 

Jessop.—Why—in this state—in any 
state, I think, sir—the wife also must sign 
a deed. You see, she has her dower-right 
in real estate. 

Ho.tcomBe.—Oh—(he laughs)—I for- 
got—to be sure. 

(Mrs. Holcombe flushes, but with a 
triumphant smile.) 

CoLoNneEL PicketT.—Are you all ready, 
Holcombe? 

HoLcomBe.—Yes—let’s get it over with. 

Jessop.—But we must have two wit- 
nesses. 

Coronet Pickett.—I certainly am 
getting old. Excuse me—lI’ll telephone 
Moberley and Brown to come up from 
the stables. 

(Colonel Pickett goes out through the 
door to the left. Je ssop is at the table 
busy with the papers. Mrs. Holcombe 
stands in front of her husband and close 
to him.) 

Mrs. HotcomBe.—Vincent—please say 
you will—voluntarily. 

HotcomBe.—Oh, I see—you are threat- 
ening me with a scene. You wish me to 
think you’ll refuse to sign if I don’t prom- 
ise to gratify your vanity. But you 
won’t—I’m not afraid of that—you’ll sign 
all right. You’re far too sensible to 
stake anything on a losing game. 

Mrs. HotcomsBe.—No—it isn’t that 
way—but you'll see. I often wonder how 
it is possible for such a combination to 
exist in one man—such baseness and 
such—(she sighs and turns away). 

COLONEL PICKETT (entering from the 
left).—They’ll be here in five or ten min- 
utes. 

(Mrs. Holcombe seats herself at the 
writing-table, takes up the deed, and 
glances at it.) 

Mrs. HoLcomBe (smiling sweetly at 
Colonel Pickett).—Ali this reminds me of 
a queer story. You know, Colonel, Vin- 
cent and I wander about a great deal, and 
meet all sorts of people, some of them very 
unusual. There was a man—lI’ll call him 
Smith, as you might know him if I gave 
his real name—he was a business friend 
of Vincent’s. I’d often seen him at the 
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races with a woman who, I supposed, 
was his wife. They kept to themselves 
always. 

(Holcombe, who is at the window, 
wheels about and stares at Mrs. Hol- 
combe. Colonel Pickett and Jessop are 
so seated that they cannot see him.) 

Mrs. HoLcomBeE (returning her hus- 
band’s stare with a defiant smile).—You 
remember them, Vincent? He knows the 
story by heart, Colonel. I really ought to 
apologize to him for making him listen 
to it again. Well, once when we were 
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crossing, Smith and the supposed Mrs. ind 


Smith were on the steamer. 
bad sailor and so am I, and it happened 
that our chairs were side by side on deck. 
Lying there each almost against the other, 
day after day, we fell into conversation 
and she became extremely confidential. 
She told me about herself. It seems she 


came of a good family in the country, 
down in Pennsylvania not far from where 
Vincent has a stock farm. She’d been 
brought up quite quietly and innocently 
and had been married when she was very 
young—seventeen, I think she said—do 


you remember, Vincent? 
HotcomBeE (glowering at her).—I’m 
sure I’ve forgotten. 


Mrs. HotcomBe.—Well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. When she was nineteen and her first 
baby had been dead a few months—TI for- 
got to say that she was a silly, romantic 
creature, full of all sorts of dreams and 
desires, and that her husband, so she said, 
was a dull, very practical person—meanly 
jealous of her, keeping her close when 
there was no reason for it. A few months 
after the baby died and life was hideous to 
her, she met a dashing, handsome, rich 
young man, what they call a “‘man of the 
world.” To her he seemed a hero straight 
from a romantic novel. We'll say his 
name was Smith—I’d better not give his 
real name, would I, Vincent? 

Ho.tcomBeE (struggling to control his 
confusion and anger).—I think it’d be 
wiser not to, Anita. 

Mrs. Hotcompe.—Smith, then. And 
Smith was always there when the husband 
wasn’t, and Smith was plausible, perhaps 
in earnest in his fashion—and—and—and 
she ran away with him. 


She was a” 
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«« No—she was no neroine—as I 
warned you.”’ See page 314 


CoLonEL PickEetTT.—It was a scoundrel 
trick on his part. Why, she was only a 
child! 

Mrs. HotcomsBe.—Yes, she was utterly 
inexperienced and had taken her perhaps 
fancied sorrows and wrongs like a child. 
He promised her that just as soon as she 
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was free, he would marry her. She be- 
lieved in him. And she didn’t under- 
stand that what she was doing was, in the 
eyes of the world, not a freak of naughti- 
ness, but a mortal sin. 

Cotonet Picketr.—Pitiful. Shame- 
ful. Thank God, in this part of the coun- 
try we know how to treat such a man. 


Mrs. Hotcompe.—But listen, Colonel 
—that is not the worst. She was divorced 

she was free. She waited for him to 
fulfil his pledge. And the weeks, the 
months passed—and he put her off—and 
put her off—(Mrs. Holcombe’s voice trem- 
bles and the tears stand in her eyes). You 
should have heard her tell it, Colonel. It 
seemed to me I was living it. I could see 
it all—her youth—her ignorance—her 
loneliness—her love for the man who had 
taken her away—how she waited—then 
hinted—then begged — implored — the 
sleepless nights—the awful days—the an- 
guish—the despair— 

(Colonel Pickett and Jessop are pro- 
foundly moved by Mrs. Holcombe’s 
graphic manner. Holcombe goes out 
on the porch ) 

Mrs. HotcomseE (her tone laughing, yel 
menacing).—Don’t go, Vincent—I’ll be 
brief. 

(Holcombe returns, and without look- 
ing at her, seats himself behind Colonel 
Pickett and Jessop.) 

Mrs. HotcomsBe.—At last she knew 
that she was betrayed, that he wasn’t 
going to redeem his promise—because— 
well, perhaps a queer kind of jealousy in- 
fluenced him—a desire to keep her a 
helpless, abject dependent, hiding from 
every one except him. And when she 
realized that he was deceiving her, she 
fled from him—though she loved him—fled 
and hid herselfi—got work as a shop girl, 
as a servant. 

CoLoneEL Pickett.—Splendid! Splen- 
did! 

Mrs. Hotcompe.—But, Colonel, as 
you'll see, she wasn’t a heroine, only a 
weak human being. The man _ we’re 
calling Smith hunted her out. When he 
found there was no other way to induce 
her to return, he—(Mrs. Holcombe looks 
strangely at Vincent) he married her. 
But, listen! It was a mock marriage. 


She lived for two years in a fool’s paradise, 
then she stumbled on the truth. 

CoLoNneL Pickett.—The d—d scoun- 
drel—pardon me. And of course she 
left him? 

Mrs. Hotcompe.—No—she was no 
heroine—as I warned you. She had no 
place to go—no friends. Her only hold 
on respectability was the mock marriage. 
Her only hope was through him—that he 
would some day do her justice—he prom- 
ised as soon as his father died, he would. 
But again he put it off—always some new 
excuse. And—she waited and watched 
and hoped. She studied and planned. 
When he, like so many others—like Vin- 
cent there, became a citizen of this state 
to avoid taxes, she looked into the mar- 
riage laws here. And she learned—tell 
me whether I am right, Mr. Jessop—she 
told me that under the laws of the state, 
if a man lets a woman sign any legal paper 
—a deed, for example—which implies 
that she has a lawful claim upon his estate 
as his wife, that makes her his wife. 

(Holcombe grows pale and half starts 
from his chair, then sinks back and 
smothers a curse with his hand.) 

Jessop.—Quite right, ma’am. She 
would be his wife. 

(Holcombe rises in extreme agitaticn.) 

Mrs. Ho.tcomBe.—Now, please, Vin- 
cent, please let me finish! 


CoLtoNEL Pickett (looking at Hol- 
combe impatiently).—This is most inter- 
esting. I’m sure you'll permit us to hear 
it all. 

HOLcoMBE (in a strained voice).—Oh, 
certainly—pardon me. 


Mrs. Hotcompe.—Thank you, Colonel 
Pickett. Well, her chance came—he was 
selling part of his land. And he took 
her to the house of the gentleman who 
wished to buy it—a gentleman, like your- 
self—who knows, perhaps one of your 
neighbors. He took this woman—not 
his wife—into that gentleman’s house to 
visit—what would you do, Colonel Pickett, 
if a man were to play you such a trick, 
bring her into contact with your daughter, 
lay you and your family open to the dan- 
ger of being involved in a scandal?—what 
would you do? 
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«« His face red, his eyes down.”’ 


CoLoNneEL Pickett (calmly).—Kill him, 
ma’am—kill him like a rat or a snake. 
And if he escaped me, he would have to 
reckon with my sons, with every man in 
the connection. 

Mrs. Hotcompe.—Isn’t he a noble 
man, Vincent? 


(She rises and goes to Colonel 
Pickett and kisses him. Vincent 
shifts uneasily, his face red, his 
eyes down.) 

CoLONEL PICKETT (rosy and 
delighted). — ‘There, there, my 
dear. You’ve got me all wrought 
up with your story. But I’d 
do it! 

Mrs. HotcomBe.—I know you 
would—and so would the gentle- 
man in my story. But, to go on 
with it, the man we’re calling 
Smith either didn’t know, or had 
forgotten, the law, and when the 
time came to sign—But I’m ex- 
hausted. You tell the rest, Vin- 
cent—I know you're tired of 
being silent. What did Smith do? 

HOLCOMBE (composed, as the 
Colonel and Jessop turn toward 
him).—Well, gentlemen, this man 
Smith—whose side of the story 
by the way, hasn’t been told— 

COLONEL Pickett. — We can 
guess it. Those d—d _scoun- 


drels, pardon me, ma’am, always 
make the same excuses. They— 

HoLcoMBE (interrupting, and 
with difficulty controlling his tem- 
per).—At any rate, he refused to 


let her sign. She very foolishly 
let him see in time that he’d been 
trapped. And he— put off the 
sale. 

COLONEL PICKETT. — But 
didn’t she come out with it? 
Didn’t she give the gentleman 
the chance to compel him to 
choose between acting honor- 
ably and death? 

Mrs. HotcomBe. — No, Col- 
onel, it wasn’t necessary. They 
were all assembled just as we 
are. But she managed to warn 
him that if he persisted in put- 
ting off the sale, she would 
appeal to the honorable man 

whose confidence he had outraged. 
And he thought it over hurriedly 
and—to do him justice, he was always 
ashamed of his conduct toward her—he— 
well—he decided that he preferred to 
live. He was so fond of life, and of 
smooth sailing, wasn’t he, Vincent? And 
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he was fond of her in his way, don’t you 
think so, Vincent? 

(Enter Moberley, Pickett’s head 
trainer, and Brown, his assistant. Both 
show signs of a recent and hasty, but 
careful, toilet. They advance awk- 
wardly.) 

Jessop.—Ah, here we are at last—your 
story just filled the wait, Mrs. Holcombe 
and it’s sound law, sound law, ma’am. 
(He spreads out the deed on the writing- 
table.) Now, Mr. Holcombe, your signa- 
ture first, please. 

(Holcombe rises and 
himself at the table. He pretends to 
read the deed carefully again. There is 
a long silence, Mrs. Holcombe watches 
him with covert anxiety as he hesitates.) 

Mrs. HoicomBeE (banteringly).—Now, 
really, Colonel, in cool blood—do you 
think you’d kill a man for doing what 
Smith did in my story? 

(Holcombe’s hand is unsteady as it 
moves the pen slowly toward the ink- 
well.) 

CoLtoneL Pickett (sternly).—I’d kill 
him, ma’am, if he were my best friend. 
We’re brought up here to know how to 
deal with scoundrels and how to defend 
ourselves and our families against insult. 

(Holcombe signs and rises from the 
table.) 

Jessop.—Now, Mrs. Holcombe—just 
here, please—just below your husband’s. 
Sign your Christian name. 


sullenly seats 
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Mrs. HoicomBe.—Are you sure you 
wish it, Vincent? Must 1 sign? 

HoLcoMBeE (with a mocking bow and 
smile).—Why, certainly, my dear. 

Mrs. HOLCOMBE 
Holcombe. 

(She blots the signature carefully, 
looks at it with her head on one side. 
She rises and Moberley and Brown in 
turn sign with great deliberation and 
awkwardness.) 


(writing).—Anita— 


will do, 
We’re 


CoLoNEL Picketr.—That 
Moberley. That will do, Brown. 
obleeged to you. 


(They bow themselves out, shuffling, 
stumbling, and fumbling. Mrs. Hol- 
combe, who has been seeming to inspect 
the books in the bookcase, turns and 
again sits in the chair at the writing- 
table. She is very white and her eyes 
are feverishly brilliant. She looks long 
at the signature. She begins to laugh. 
Her laugh swells into a hysterical gale. 
She throws her arms forward on the desk 
and buries her face between them, her 
form shaking with sobs. Colonel Pickett 
looks wonderingly from wife to hus- 
band. At last his gaze rests sternly 
upon the husband. He walks round the 
table and lays his hand tenderly on 
Anita’s shoulders. He gently draws the 
deed from under her arms, folds it, and 
hands it to Jessop.) 


COLONEL PICKETT.—Jessop, see to it 
that the deed is recorded this very after- 
noon. 
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That is what his fond mamma and his 
two fond maiden aunts called him—what 
the neighbors called him is another mat- 
ter. He had arrived at that critical 
period of existence when the choice of a 
future occupation becomes of paramount 
interest and importance. There were so 
many attractive avenues of enterprise 
from which to choose that he could not 
but remain in a pleasurable state of inde- 
cision. 

For a time he had felt strongly inclined 
toward the profession of piracy, as offering 
alluring inducements to a youth of courage 


and daring—even going so far as to con- 
fiscate his elder fond maiden aunt’s black 
shoulder-cape, and fashioning therefrom 
a rakish banner that would have lent dis- 
tinction to any pirate craft. 

But when he reflected upon the horrible 
internal commotion attendant upon his 
only maritime experience he reluctantly 
abandoned the idea in favor of the less 
adventuresome, and to that extent less 
pleasurable calling of a street-car con- 
ductor. Not that he cherished any 
ulterior design of unlawful dalliance with 
the fare register. Far be it from me to 
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attribute mercenary motives to the Angel 
Child. He was, in truth, actuated solely 
by a spirit of lofty emprise that would 
have scorned such sordid considerations 
as mere personal aggrandizement. 

The comparative tameness of a con- 
ductor’s existence ceasing to allure him 
upon more mature reflection, the Angel 
Child turned his attention elsewhere. 
Almost he decided to become an explorer, 
but the few tentative journeys that he 
made into the wilderness of the imme- 
diate neighborhood were discouragingly 
barren of adventure. Also the man who 
lived in the white house on the next corner 
displayed quite unreasonable temper over 
the loss of a trio of choice game fowls that 
the embryo Livingstone had unfortunately 
mistaken for ostriches, and slaughtered 
with his trusty air gun. The subsequent 
interview with his father in the privacy 
of the library was of such a painful nature 
that he definitely relinquished all thoughts 
of further enterprise in that direction. 

For a time he curbed his restless spirit 
and brooded in moody silence upon his 
wrongs—dissembling his true feelings 
under such a mask of outward cheerfulness 
as quite deceived all with whom he came 
in contact. 

It was during this period of mental 
stress that he decided to become a bandit. 
To have a cave high up amid the lofty 
crags of some bald mountain peak, from 
whence he might descend at will to levy 
tribute upon unwary travelers, or—if 
the fancy seized him—to scatter largess in 
princely fashion among the poor, appealed 
alike to his adventurous spirit and his 
latent impulse of generosity. 

As he revolved the project in his mind 
he remembered having heard that bandits 
sometimes captured persons of conse- 
quence, and bearing them away to their 
stronghold, held them for ransom. This, 
it seemed to him, was an excellent idea. 
It would be much less lonely, he reflected, 
if one had a few captives with whom one 
might converse. He decided to embark 
upon the enterprise at the first favorable 
opportunity. 

The garret, unused save for the storage 
of a few articles of furniture that had 
passed their prime, would, he decided, 
answer admirably the purposes of a 
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bandit’s stronghold, and thither he con- 
veyed with great secrecy a store of pro- 
visions—a slice of bread and jam cajoled 
from the cook, two sticks of lemon candy 
and an apple. As an afterthought he 
added the carafe, half filled with water, 
from the sideboard in the dining-room. 

These preliminaries concluded to his 
satisfaction, with stealthy step he stole 
down the stairs, pausing at intervals to 
glance suspiciously about him—on guard 
against surprise by lurking foes. 

Arrived safely in the front hall at last, 
the sound of voices fell upon his startled 
ear. The nearest concealment that offered 
was his father’s raincoat, hanging upon 
the hat rack. Shrouded in its folds, he 
listened with every sense alert to danger. 
A grim smile of satisfaction overspread 
his face as he gathered the import of the 
conversation. His fond mamma and his 
elder fond maiden aunt were to take the 
nine-twenty train to the city for an all-day 
shopping tour, returning with his father 
on the five o’clock train in the afternoon. 
The cook had been granted leave for the 
day to visit her sister at the other end of 
the town, and was even then preparing 
to depart. Save for the presence of his 
younger fond maiden aunt he would have 
the house to himself for nearly an entire 
day. Fate, it seemed, was playing into 
his hands. Visions of wild adventure 
thrilled his imagination. 

Meanwhile he judged it expedient to 
allow his presence to become known. His 
concealment, he realized, if too prolonged, 
would arouse suspicion—and_ suspicion 
was to be avoided at any cost. 

Seated upon the front steps, the Angel 
Child watched with deep satisfaction the 
departure of his fond relatives. He had 
borne with what patience he could muster 
their parting caresses and repeated in- 
junctions regarding the things he was not 
to do in their absence. 

When they had safely turned the corner 
the Angel Child’s cherubic expression 
changed to a grim scowl. With hat 
pulled well down over his eyes and his 
hands thrust deeply into his pockets, he 
considered plans of desperate deeds. His 
younger fond maiden aunt, ensconced in 
a hammock on the piazza, engrossed with 
a book, was apparently oblivious to his 
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presence. For a time he debated the ex- 
pediency c! allowing her, in some sub- 
ordinate capacity, to participate in his 
enterprise. But as he revolved the project 
in his mind he suddenly conceived an 
idea of such boldness that for a moment 
even he—fearless as he was—was startled 
by the contemplation of its possible con- 
sequences. However, the Angel Child 
was not one to hesitate long over the con- 
summation of a cherished scheme for fear 
of consequences. 

Therefore, ‘‘ Auntie,” said a small voice 
presently, ‘“‘can’t I have my box of tools 
from the garret?” 

“Why, yes, dear, of course you may,” 
said she, laying down her book. ‘TI will 
help you to get them.” 

The desired box stood in the middle of 
the garret floor, where the Angel Child 
had amused himself with its contents on a 
recent rainy afternoon. As she stooped 
to raise it a sudden sound behind her 
caused her to turn quickly. The garret 
door had closed with a bang, and even as 
she sprang toward it in alarm she heard 
the key grate in the lock. There came 


, 


a quick patter of footsteps descending the 
stairs, a peal of mocking laughter, and 
then silence. 

For a few moments she stood quietly by 
the door, hoping that the Angel Child 


would return and release her. To call 
out she knew was useless—to open the 
door herself, impossible. But the Angel 
Child did not return, and presently a 
mouse that had earlier discovered the 
bandit’s store of bread and jam, and had 
been scared away by her entrance, scam- 
pered part-way across the floor, and 
stopped to eye her inquisitively. 

A sturdy oak center table, banished te 
ignoble seclusion at the advent of a more 
pretentious successor, being the only 
refuge at hand, the Angel Child’s younger 
fond maiden aunt with a_ suppressed 
scream promptly scrambled to the top 
thereof, where she crouched with wildly 
palpitating heart. 

The mouse, deciding that the intruder 
was not dangerous, resumed its inter- 
rupted feast, while the unbidden guest, 
who would have faced a Bengal tiger with 
as much equanimity, watched it with a 
fearful fascination. 
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It was a warm day, the attic was close 
and stuffy, the spider’s web just over her 
head was horribly suggestive of creepy 
monsters, and presently her lower lip 
began to tremble and a tear-drop coursed 
slowly down her cheek and splashed 
upon her hand. 


Meanwhile the Angel Child, his bosom 
swelling with a fearful joy, strode up and 
down the length of the piazza in his char- 
acter of a bandit, vigilantly watching for 
some one to appear and ransom the cap- 
tive. 

An hour had passed, when the Rev. 
Archibald Winters, striding down the 
street, espied the youthful Fra Diavolo 
seated upon the front steps, the picture 
of cherubic innocence. 

They being friends of long standing, 
what more natural than that the Rev. 
Archibald should pause for a few mo- 
ments’ chat? It is just possible, also, 
that he might have hoped that the Angel 
Child’s younger fond maiden aunt might 
by chance appear. Indeed, he was on 
the point of venturing a discreet inquiry 
regarding the health of the ladies of the 
family when his host in a burst of con- 
fidence announced the fact of the absence 
of his mamma and his elder fond maiden 
aunt, together with the startling intelli- 
gence of his assumption of the profession 
of brigandage. ‘‘And,” he continued, 
“T’ve got a captive, too, and she’s locked 
up in my cave, and she’s got to stay there 
and live on bread and water till she’s 
ransomed.” 

“Ah!” said the Rev. Archibald, “really 
—you astonish me. I should not have 
expected to find you engaged in such an— 
er—such an unusual enterprise. But if 
I should suggest a ride in my new auto 
as a consideration, would it be a sufficient 
inducement to procure the release of your 
captive?” 

“Can I toot the horn?” temporized the 
Angel Child. 

“You may toot the horn as much as ever 
you like,” assented the Rev. Archibald, 
gravely. 

The Angel Child smiled cherubically 
and led the way into the house and up the 
stairs, enjoining silence by placing his 
finger mysteriously upon his lips. Before 
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the garret door they paused—the Angel 
Child softly turned the key in the lock, 
the door swung open, and—behold the 
tableau! 

The Angel Child’s younger fond maiden 
aunt’s surcharged feelings found vent in 
a sob in which was mingled relief, vexa- 
tion, surprise at the presence of the Rev. 
Archibald, and shame at being discovered 
in such an unconventional position. 

“There was a—a—m-o-u-s-e—” she 
wailed in explanation, and dabbed futilely 
at her crimsoning cheeks with a very 
moist and crumpled bit of cambric. 

The Rev. Archibald was a man of rare 
tact, likewise of much decision; also he 
had long cherished a strong, yet, he had 
feared, unrequited fondness for the Angel 
Child’s younger fond maiden aunt. He 
rose nobly to the occasion. With a stride 
he crossed the garret floor, gathered the 
disconsolate, shamed figure on the table 
into his strong arms, turned, descended 
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the stairs with careful step, deposited her 
tenderly on a settee in the hall, and with 
his own spotless handkerchief solicitously 
removed the traces of the recent conflict 
of her feelings from her face. 

Had he allowed himself to smile at the 
ridiculous aspect of the occasion—had he 
ineptly essayed a jest—the lady would 
probably have detested him for ever and 
a day. But he did neither. Apparently 
he considered the situation quite the most 
natural in the world, and his own op- 
portune appearance a special provi- 
dence. 

What feminine heart could resist such 
a man? Certainly not that of the Angel 
Child’s younger fond maiden aunt, for 
not the suspicion of a protest did she utter 
when the Rev. Archibald, to the great 
astonishment of the Angel Child, tenderly 
drew her head to a resting place upon his 
broad shoulder and brushed his lips across 
her blushing cheek. 





The Value of Liz 


BY DAVID C. BANGS 


Almost every well-ordered southern 
household still retains its old black Mam- 
my of ante-bellum days. Mam’ Tyson 
has been with the Linleys nearly fifty 
years. When we were children her word 
was authority, and in 
girlhood her counsel 
was more valuable 
than any one’s else. 
Childhood and girl- 
hood are only fond 
memories now, but 
we have thesame love 
and reverence for 
Mam’ Tyson as we 
did in the long ago, 
when, wide-eyed and 
wondering, we were 
trotted on her knees 
and told amazing 
stories of the ghosts 
that walked ‘“‘back- 
’ards” at twilight, 
through the great 
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woods down by the pasture. She is 
still an honored member of the family, 
and we yet think her charming, especially 
when she grows reminiscent. 

Whether it was the strange, sweet odor 
of the dried rose-leaves and alyssum, 
coming up from the quaint old lace 
fichus, satin aprons, alpaca gowns and 
handwoven petticoats, as Mam’ Tyson and 
I bent over the great cedar chest where my 
mother’s clothes were kept, that brought 
back the memory of those exciting days 
in 63, or my direct question that drew 
forth the story, I do not know; anyway, 
when I saw her begin untying and tying 
the bandanna about ber head, I knew a 
story was coming. 

She gathered the old uniform of Con- 
federate gray, about which I had always 
been so curious, in her arms, and pointing 
to the two bullet holes in the left side of 
the coat, said, ‘Yo’ po’ Ma, mah young 
Mis’, wuz always mighty keerful ob dis, 
an’ arter dat night, locked it up wid her 
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clo’es in dis heah 


, 


own 
chis.’ 

‘Is it Uncle Robert’s?’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, hit used to b’long 
tuh Mas’ Bob.” 

‘* But he never wears it to 
the reunions,” I replied, to 
draw her on, for Mam’ 
Tyson never volunteered a 
story. 

‘* Lawd, no, honey, young 
Mis’ nevah let nobody tech 
hit arter dat night Liz wuz 
hit, when she rode roun’ 
de five-mile swamp. Nex’ 
mawnin’ she says to me, 
‘Tyson, put hit away as 
aexample uv fait’fulness.’ ” 

She stopped, gazing at 
the old, faded uniform, 
folded away among the 
laces and rose-leaves, and 
her dim old eyes seemed 
looking far back into those 
terrible days of the sixties. 

“Who was Liz?” I 
asked,breaking her reverie. 
And this is what Mam’ Tyson told me: 

“Lawd, honey, dat pesky Liz! She 
wahn’t no aithly account, ole Mas’ use 
tuh say, but young Mis’ she jes’ natchelly 
took tuh dat niggah. Dey wahn’t no 
separatin’ ’°em. ’Stid uv bein’ down dah 
in de lowlan’s, wid de yuthah niggahs 
hoein’ cotton, Liz would be pokin’ ’bout 
arter young Mis’, if ole Mas’ wahn’t 
roun’. He jes’ couldn’t bide de sight uv 
Liz — hated huh 
wus’n pizen, an’ one 
day a man fum ole 
Kaintuck come ’long 
buyin’ niggahs. He 
seed right off Liz wuz 
a likely lookin’ gal, 
so he up an’ he says 
to ole Mas’, ‘Will 
fo’teen hundahd dol- 
lahs git huh?’ An 
ole’ Mas’ he says, 
‘Reckon it will, suh; 
when do you want 
huh?’ ‘To-morrow,’ 
de white man fum 
ole Kaintuck says, 
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«sGhosts that walked back- 
’ards at twilight.’’ 
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an’ hit wuz settled. He 
wuz gwine come nex’ day 
an’ git Liz. 

“Young Mis’ cried an’ 
baigged an’ tuk on tuhible 
foh ole Mas’ not to sell 
Liz, but Lawd, chile, when 
ole Mas’ Linley sot his 
haid to do sumpin’, all de 
elements o’ dangeh an’ 
de walls o’ Jerryko couldn’ 
stop him fum doin’ it. Po’ 
young Mis’ she said she 
gwine give music lessons or 
do sumpin’ upat de’cademy 
on de hill, to git money 
fuh to buy Liz back wid, 
else she’d borry hit fum 
young Mas’ Bob an’ pay 
it tode man fum ole Kain- 
tuck an’ set Liz free. 

“Hit wuz well on in de 
day, an’ dey wuz all down 
in de lowlan’s hoein’ cot- 
ton, ’cept me an’ Hannah 
de cook, an’ Liz. 

“Ole Mas’ nevah made 
me hoe cotton ’cept in 
de pinch o’ crap time, an’ dey heah 
de big hawn up at de white folks’ 
house toot an’ toot. All de niggahs wuz 
agwine set down an’ eat dey cawn pone 
an’ bacon, thinkin’ hit wuz dinnah time, 
but Mas’ Ab’ham Johnson, de ovahseah, 
tole dem dey ain’ gwine wuhk no mo’ dat 
day kase young Mas’ Bob, what wuz 
fightin’ wid ole Gen’! Mon’gomery down 
in Alabam’, done come home an’ wants 
to see all de niggahs. 

“Young Mas’, he 
shuck all of ’em by 
de han’, an’ pull dey 
wool, an’ tickle dey 
shins wid his ridin’ 
whup; an’ wuz pow- 
ful glad dey all look- 
in’ so well. Ole Mas’ 
done tole bow-legged 
Pete an’ squint-eyed 
Josh to git ready to 
bobbacue a shoat, an’ 
Hannah ’gin to stuh 
up poun’-cake ’fo’ 
young Mas’ got on 
de po’ch, kase dey 
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sho’ would be a big 
ball dat night in on- 
nah of young Mas’ 
comin’ home. He 
wahn’t gwine stay 
long, jus’ got off on 
a leavin’ fuhlow or 
sumpin’ while his 
regiment was camped 
ovah dah on de rivah 
at Jeff Davis Land- 
in. Dat wuz a 
mighty busy day, an’ 
young Mis’ lookawful 
solemn. I seed huh 
have a long talk wid 
young Mas’, but 
‘twan’t no use. Dey 
couldn’ do nothin’ 
wid ole Mas’ kase he 
done promise Liz to 
de manfum ole 
Kaintuck. 

“Dat niggah didn’ scream out nor 
nuthin’. She wuz plum ash-cullud. She 
went up in young Mis’ room an’ flung 
huhself on de flo’ by de big bay window 
an’ moaned an’ whined, wus’n a beat 
puppy. We wuz all too busy to tek any 
notice of huh, an’ Gawd only knows how 
long she would lay if ole Mas’ hadn’ cum 
upon huh an’ gin huh a kick in de ribs 
an’ tole huh to git out’en de house to 
howl. 

“‘Liz went down by de spring an’ sot 
down by de lalock bushes. Hit wuz 
mighty quiet down dah. Dat’s whah 
ole Mas’ kotch young Mis’ an’ Liz wid 
de alfybet book dat day. 

“Long to’ads evenin’ all de white folks 
*menced to drive up, an’ young Mis’ ’peah 
to fohgit about Liz, an’ wuz soon smilin’ 
an’ talkin’ wid de yuthahs, an’ by de time 
de moon wuz high, de fiddles wuz a-goin’, 
de shoats an’ tatahs wuz a-roastin’ an’ 
de tables wuz spread wid all ole Mis’ 
silver an’ dem fine napkins what she 
fotch ‘long fum Virginny when ole Mas’ 
tuk me an’ huh to his plantation. De 
young folks wuz dancin’ an’ co’tin’ an’ 
ole Mas’ wuz bowin’ an’ scrapin’ ’mos’ 
lak he split de buttons off’n his satin ves’. 

“Us niggahs wuz down at de quatahs 
a-lis’nin’ to de music up at de big house, 
an’ wonderin’ which o’ de ladies young 











Mas’ lak bes’, when dem houn’s ’menced 
to bahk an’ bahk lak dey split dey froats. 
Ole Unc’ Mose he chuckled an’ said, 
‘Hit do seem lak bow-legged Pete jes’ 
kain let a chicken res.’ 

“But Lawd! honey, hit wuz mo’n bow- 
legged Pete a-stealin’ chickens dat night. 
Hit wuz de Yanks comin’ arter young 
Mas’. Dey done s’prised his ahmy at 
Jeff Davis Landin’ an’ tuck ’em, an’ dey 
hearn somehow he wuz at home, so dey 
gwine git him too. Dey sho’ would kotch 
him too if it hadn’ been foh dat niggah, 
Liz. 

“She wuz pokin’ roun’ dem _lalock 
bushes yit, an’ she see de Yanks ride 
aroun’ by de bahn an’ git offen dey hosses, 
so she went lak de blood houn’s wuz 
arter huh straight into whah young Mis’ 
wuz fixin’ flowahs on de tables, an’ she 
tells huh what she seed. Den she say, 
‘Mis’ Jane, tell young Mas’ to go git in 
de big tatah bar’! in de attic; to tek off 
his uniform an’ throw hit out de windah 
to me. I’s gwine save him. Hit am de 
las’ I kin evah do foh ye, Mis’ Jane.’ 

‘““Lawd, ’fo’ ole Mas’ knowed what wuz 
happenin’, young Mas’ 
wuz a-crawlin’ up to 
de attic an’ de Yanks 
wuz comin’ up on de 
po’ch. Ole Mas’ wuz 
white as a ghos’ an’ 
de Yanks say dey got 
to search de house. 

“Young Mas’ done 
throwed his clo’es out 
de windah to Liz an’ 
wuz gittin on up de 
laddah we used to 
climb to dat tatah 
bar’l. 

‘Liz wuza tall, trim 
niggah, an’ when she 
come outen de well- 
house in de moon-light 
wid young Mas’ clo’es 
on, she look foh all de 
worl’ lak he did. 
Young Mis’ had de 
bridle on Bluebeard, 
young Mas’ hoss, lak 
Liz tole huh to. When 
she went to git him dey 
wuz one o’ de Yanks 
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says, ‘Say, Mis’, what you doin’?’ an’ laid 
his han’ on de bridle, but young Mis’ jes’ 
put huh own little han’ ovah his’n an’ says, 
‘Mah deah suh, dis is mah little hess, an’ 
it is wah times, an’ ahm afraid yo’ captain 
might want him. He is welcome to the 
yuthahs, but I want to lead dis one away 
to a suhtain place I know.’ 

“‘Lawd, honey, dat Yank jes laffed an’ 
say dat she mus’ hurry, else he might ax 
huh to exchange wid him. When Liz 
come outen de well-house, Bluebeard wuz 
tied back o’ de kitchen. De Yanks wuz 
all in front ’cept dat un gyadin’ de bahn 
an’ back pahts o’ de house. 

“Dey wuz jes gwine upstahs when 
Liz jumps straddle o’ Bluebeard an’ 
stahts off fastah’n a streak o’ greased 
lightnin’ to’ads de swamp. De Yank at 
de bahn seed huh, an’ shot off his pistol. 
All de yuthahs know dey man wuz 
’scapin’, so dey tumbles ovah one anothah 
an’ gits outen de house. 

“Quickah’n you can wink yo’ eye, dey 
wuz evvy one ridin’ hahd arter po’ Liz, 
an’ young Mas’ wuz gittin’ on mo’ clo’es 
so’s he could drive ’cross de country an’ 
ketch de train to Vicksbu’g. 

“De swamp wuz shape lak a hoss-shoe, 
an’ de house sot in de openin’. Liz wuz 
a-ridin’ hahd, but de Yanks had good 
hosses too, an’ dey wuz gainin’ on huh. 
She heahd ’em say ‘Halt,’ but she jes’ 
leaned ovah an’ kick Bluebeard gently, 
an’ dat little hoss ’gin to stretch his legs 
an’ de win’ couldn’ much mo’n ketch him 
an’ de Yanks wuz skeert dey wuz gittin’ 
lef? behin’ by dat little hoss an’ his ridah, 
an’ dey ’menced to let bullets whiz. But 
po’ Liz lay low on Bluebeard’s back, an’ 
he kep’ flyin’ ‘long. Dem bullets wuz 
gittin’ mighty thick, an’ jes’ as dey stahted 
to tuhn de bend in de swamp, one uv em 
hit Liz low in huh back, an’ anothah un 
jes’ b’low huh shouldah blade. De deb- 
bil wuz in dat niggah. She nevah let ’em 
know she wuz hit till anothah bullet went 
straight into Bluebeard’s flanks, an’ de 
po’ little hoss wheeled right roun’ an’ 
snorted an’ tried to lay down. 

“Liz rolled offen his back an’ de Yanks 
rid up. Dey wuz sho’ mad when dey see 
dey wuz outdone by a tall, big-eyed yallah 


gal, but dey wuz sup- 
prised too when Liz 
she says to de Cap- 
tain, ‘I’ve saved mah 
young Mas’, so hurry 
up an’ kill me, Mas’ 
Yanks, foh Gawd’s 
sake. Dat’s jes’ 
whut I rid out heah 
fuh ye to do, ’cause 
mah ole Mas’ done 
me to a white 
man fum ole Kain- 
tuck, an’ I kain’t 
nevah leave mah 
young Mis’.’ 

“De Yank wid de 
gold braid on him he 
help Liz up to huh 
feet an’ he says she 
ain’ gwine die, an’ ' 
Bluebeard wahn’t Past 
much huht. De big 7 
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Yank knowed young 
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Mas’ done got away 
now, an’ wuz gwine 
on to Vicksbu’g, so 
he jes’ tuk de geahts offen his own sad- 
dle an’ straps Liz to Bluebeard’s ba’h 
back, an’ dat little hoss limped home, 
right straight home, honey. 

“De white folks all had gone home. 
Us niggahs had et up de shoat an’ tatahs 
an’ stuff. Ole Mas’ wuz locked up in de 
liberry an’ young Mis’ wuz a-wringin’ 
huh han’s an’ cryin’, walkin’ up an’ down 
de po’ch, when Bluebeard hobbled into 
de yahd wid Liz tied on his back. 

““Young Mis’ hollahed to ole Mas’ an’ 
he come runnin’ out. He would hug fust 
Bluebeard, den Liz, an’ if evah two ani- 
mals fahed rambunctious an’ illegant fuh 
de nex’ six months, hit wuz dat hoss an’ 
dat niggah. 

“T doan’ know whut ole Mas’ tole de 
man fum ole Kaintuck nex’ day when he 
come fuh Liz, but dat evenin’ he wuz 
a-settin’ on de po’ch smokin’, an’ young 
Mis’ crep’ up behin’ him an’ put huh 
ahms roun’ his neck an’ says, ‘What’s 
Liz wuth now, daddy?’ Ole Mas’ kind 
wink one eye an’ says, ‘She’s wuth huh 
weight in gold, damn huh.’ ” 
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The Cruise of The Solomon Isaacs 


BY FREDERICK WALWORTH 


Of course, maybe I used the fellow a lit- 
tle rough, but he hadn’t any right to call 
me a “scurvied limejuicer.” I had the 
toothache, and wasn’t in the state of mind 
to take that and walk off peaceful. So, 
all things overhauled and an inventory 
took, I don’t think His Honor passed me 
a fair deal when he gave me sixty days 
just for punchin’ the fellow’s eye. But 
he done so, and it didn’t cool my sufferin’ 
spirit, as you might say—that is, not to 
any extent. 

I’d put in the last two weeks separatin’ 
myself from the burden o’ six months 
wages; which the same I don’t remember 
the details. But, anyway, my clothes 
wasn’t fastened to me any too firm, and 
in the fog on the way over to the Island, 
I kicked off both shoes, hit the guard on 
his jawbone, and went over-side, all with 
one motion, still feelin’ ugly but better 
satisfied. 

I went down as far as I could and stayed 
down as long as I could. The river was 
runnin’ out good and strong, and must 
have carried me fifty yards before I had 
to come up. I poked my nose out, took 
all the air I could hold and went down 
again. Next time I came up I bumped 
my head on some kind of a craft, and you 
bet I lit out ina hurry. I wasn’t yearnin’ 
to mix it up with any tugboat screw. 

Third time I came up there was a 
schooner fair between me and the island 
boat, and I saw my pathway clear, as you 
might say. I struck out hard for that 
schooner, and tangled myself all up in 
her martingale just as she run me down. 
Say, that was a bad place to ride, but better 
than the island boat and sixty days. 

Well, I stuck right there till we reached 
the Narrows, with just my head out o’ 
water and not always that. When I made 
up my mind I’d lost that island boat for 
certain, I climbed up the chains and fell 
onto the deck, for’ard, still feelin’ ugly 
but mighty well satisfied as far as His 
Honor went. I guess I went to sleep 
then. 

Next thing that happened I was stand- 
ing in my sock feet and a man about 


eight foot and a half high had me by the 
collar and was shakin’ daylight into me. 
Cold water ain’t good for sore teeth, and 
shakin’ ’em loose is even worse. So I 
hit old eight-foot-and-a-half on the jaw- 
bone, and it was his turn to take a little 
nap. It was that foggy the helmsman 
couldn’t see what was goin’ on up front, 
so I went down the alleyway to tell him, 
still feelin’ some ugly. 

He was a little square man in oilskins 
and a curly brown beard when I found 
him. 

“Who the h—l are you?” he says, 
startled like. 

“The Czar 0’ Rooshia,” I says, a-glarin’ 
at him. “TI fell off the Brooklyn Bridge 
and fetched up in your for’ard chains. 
Have you any whisky aboard?” 

“You'll have to see the cap’n,” he 
says, right meek. 

“Ts he eight foot an’ a half high an’ full 
o’ bad languages?” says I. 

“That’s him,” says the little man. 

“T’ve seen him,” says I. “If he asks 
for me, tell him I’m in the cabin.” 

So I went down in the cabin an’ rooted 
round lookin’ for something to ease up 
my tooth. Broke open a locker in the 
bulkhead and surprised a bottle hidin’ in 
the dark. I just got my tooth nicely filled 
when there came a barbarous roar from 
above, and down the companion slid old 
eight-foot-an’-a-half madder’n a scalded 
maniac. I felt some ugly at bein’ 
interrupted. His language was scan- 
dalous. 

“Tl eat ye raw!” he yelled, or words 
like that. 

‘‘Come on, ye gyraffe,’ 


’ 


I says, and 
swung back the bottle by way of invita- 


tion. He didn’t come. 

“Who are ye?” he says, disturbed in 
his mind. 

“The Prince 0’ Wales,” I says, pom- 
postuous like. “TI fell off’n the Kaiser 
Bill on the way down the bay and dropped 
on your deck for’ard. What ye goin’ to 
do about it?” 

He didn’t know, and no more did I. 

“Sit down,” he says. ‘“Let’s talk it 











over.” So we sat down and I passed him 
the bottle. 

“Are ye crazy,’ 
drunk?” 

“Neither,” I says, “I got the tooth- 
ache.” 

“You ack like a lunatic.” 

“Right,” I says. ‘‘ Look out for me.” 

He thought a while, sort o’ sizin’ me up. 

“Want a job?” he says. “I’m short- 
handed.” 

“T ain’t particular,” I says, careless 
like. ‘I just threw up a two months’ job. 
I think I’ll go this cruise for my health. 
Where are ye bound?” 

‘“‘Bermudy,” he says, sort 0’ eyein’ me. 
“After onions.” 

“Nice little two weeks’ trip,’”’ I says. 
“Yes, I'll go with you for my health.” 

He looked at me like his intellecks were 
some agitated. 

“Say,” he says, “you got an awful gall.” 

“‘I told you I had the toothache, didn’t 
I? I don’t care what happens. Let her 
come.” 

“Say,” he says, “I like yer sperit. I 
b’lieve yer all right when yer teeth ain’t 
achin’. Will ye ship as mate?” 

“What’ll it pay?” I says. 
lookin’ for a job.” 

He squinted up his eyes and leaned 
across to me. 

“Tt’ll pay ye five hundred dollars if we 
land our cargo,”’ he says. 

“That don’t spell onions to me,” I 
answered. 

“No more it does. It’s San Domingy 
an’ a hold full o’ muskets.” 

“Filibusterin’, eh? We'll likely git 
blowed up. But I got the toothache an’ 
don’t care. Yes, I'll ship as mate if 
you'll make it a thousand.” 

“Say seven-fifty. You don’t 
nothin’ about saiwrin’.” 

“Don’t I?” I says. “I was an able 
seaman "fore some o’ these fellers left off 
the pap.” 

“Good,” he says. ‘‘We’ll make it a 
thousand. What’s yer name?” 

“Belshazzar O’Hool ’ll do,” I says, 
tellin’ the truth to fool him. 

“Well, Mr. O’Hool, that’s your bunk 
then. I’m Hiram D. Hardbottom, an’ 
this schooner’s the Solomon Isaacs till 
further notice.” 


’ he says, “or only 
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I didn’t know what he meant by that, 
but I found out later on. 

‘An’ I want to say,” he went on, ‘‘that 
in my jedgment we air embarked in a jest 
an’ righteous cause. Them poor niggers 
down in San Domingy is a-strugglin’ fer 
freedom er somethin’, an’ we’d ought to 
help ’em. So I supply ’em with discarded 
muskets, first one side an’ then the other, 
whichever happens to be revolutin’, an’ 
the returns is excellent.” 

“Got any dry clothes?” I says, and he 
turned out his chest I cut off a foot and 
a half o’ the pants and they fitted right 
well. 

Well, my tooth let up on me before 
night, and we had a fine run down the 
coast. We hit a little squall off Hatteras 
while I happened to have the deck, and 
time they got things dressed down proper, 
the crew knew who was mate aboard 
the Solomon Isaacs and no questions 
asked. 

’Long about sundown one day we raised 
the north shore of the island in the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Haitien. Haiti wasn’t 
our business, so we stood east, followin’ 
the coast, and about noon of the next day 
rounded Cape Viejo and shaped our 
course southeast by east. That took us 
out o’ sight o’ land once more, but we 
caught it again toward dusk, and half an 
hour later put the Solomon Isaacs about 
and started to beat our way west up 
Samana Bay, huggin’ the south shore. 

When dark fell we raised two lights in 
the foretop, one above the other, and old 
Hardbottom and me, we hung ourselves on 
the port rail lookin’ for an answer. 

Well, everything went off like a dyna- 
mite bum. ’Long about ten o’clock, 
three lights in a row showed on shore, 
shone a minute, went out, showed again, 
and went out for good. 

“Them’s the fellers,” says the cap’n, 
and we ran the schooner in close as we 
dared and dropped anchor. 

’*T wasn’t long then before a boat put off 
with a light in the bow, and she soon 
ranged abeam of us and hailed. About 
two minutes later there came over our 
rail the allfiredest black darky I ever laid 
eyes on. 

Coal-tar would have looked sort o’ 
yellowish alongside o’ him. He had on 
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a long military full-dress coat with an 
eight-inch yellow band across his chest 
and epaulets like gold fryin’ pans on his 
shoulders. He wasn’t wearin’ any trou- 
sers, the weather bein’ warm—leastways 
there didn’t any show below the tails of 
his coat—and he was barefooted. He 
certainly was an impressive lookin’ nigger 
man. 

The cook stuck his head out o’ the 
galley, took one look at him, and fell over 
backwards. I was chewin’ hard on my 
bad tooth to keep from laughin’ out loud, 
and the three of us went down in the cabin 
to discuss matters. 

Turned out he was a South Carolina 
darky named Sam Johnson, who’d de- 
serted from some vessel about five years 
back, and had worked himself up to be a 
sort o’ general, leastways he called him- 
self ‘‘Gen’l Jawnson.” He and the 
cap’n started right in to dicker over the 
muskets. 

We had a hundred and twenty cases in 
the hold, with ten old smoothbores to the 
case. Cap’n started at twenty dollars 
per musket. The general came back at 
him with an offer of four. I thought old 
Hardbottom was going to die of apoplexy 
or something. He all but frothed at the 
mouth. 

“Four dollars!” he yells. ‘Four dol- 
lars! Why, my iand a’mighty, man, 
what ye think I paid fer them elegant 
weepons? Them guns cost fifteen dollars 
in New York.” (It was fifteen dollars a 
case and high at that, but never mind.) 
“Then you want me to cart ’em down 
here an’ sell ’em fer four dollars apiece! 
Oh, my land a’mighty! Ill take ’em 
round the other side o’ yer cat-and-dog 
of a durn island an’ sell ’em to the guv’- 
ment. That’s what I'll do.” 

Cap’n was gettin’ mad an’ my tooth 
begun to ache, which the same it was a 
sign o’ trouble coming. General Jawnson 
looked down in the mouth. 

“Foh de Lawd, Cap’n,” he says, “‘we 
alls ain’ got de money. Lemme des 
figger dat up, suh. Dey’s a hunnerd an’ 
twenty cases, wid ten guns to de case. 
Dat oughter mak ’bout foh’teen hunnerd 
guns, ’cordin’ to my figgers.” 

“Twelve hundred,” says Hardbottom. 
“One thousand an’ two hundred o’ the 
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finest shootin’ weepons ever landed on 
yer blame’ island.” 

“Twel’ hunnerd, yassuh,” says the 
general. ‘‘An’ s’posin’ now you alls 
gwine sell dem guns to we alls at de price 
0’ foh dollahs apiece. How much money 
yo’ reckon dat gwine to come to, suh?” 

“Four?” says Hardbottom like he’d 
bit on a tack. ‘“‘ Twenty, you mean. It 
comes to $24,000, and durn cheap at the 
price.” 

“Oh, my Gord!” says General Jawn- 
son. ‘We alls ain’ got no sech money as 
dat. No, suh.” 

“How much money have you got?” 
says the cap’n. 

“Well, suh, now lemme see. How 
much does yo’ figger dem guns comes to 
at the price o’ foh dollahs foh each?” 

“Forty-eight hundred,” says Hard- 
bottom. ‘‘ But I won’t sell ’em for that.” 

“Forty-eight hunnerd. Well, suh, dat 
des perzactly what we alls got. Forty- 
eight hunnerd. Yassuh.” 

“Well, you can’t have ’em for no forty- 
eight hundred, I tell ye,’’ says Hard- 
bottom. “If ye ain’t got any more’n 
that you can’t do business with me. I'l 
take ’em round an’ try the guv’ment.” 

“Well, suh, Cap’n,” says Jawnson, 
“what you figger dem guns’ll come to at 
de price o’ five dollahs apiece?” 

“Six thousand,” says Hardbottom. 

“Well, suh, dat des perzactly whut I 
meks it too. S’posin’ now, suh, I was to 
offer you alls de ’mount o’ six thousan’ 
dollahs foh dem guns? Yassuh.” 

I gave the old man a kick under the 
table. It didn’t seem Christian to refuse 
that. The cap’n thought it over. 

“Well, now, General,” he says, sorrow- 
ful-like, “‘you fellers is a-strugglin’ fer 
freedom, ain’t ye?” 

““Yassuh. Now yo’ gits it. Dat sut- 
tinly de troof, suh.” 

‘Jes’ so. Well, now, seein’ it’s you, 
an’ this here is a jest an’ righteous cause, 
I tell ye what [I'll do. Ef you'll plank 
down six thousand dollars by morning 
you kin have them elegant weepons. 
Otherwise I’ll have to sell ’em to the guv’- 
ment.” 

So they fixed it up that way, and the 
general went ashore to get the money. 
We opened up the hatchways and begun 














passin’ up the cases. Come daylight we 
had her deck covered with the guns and 
were waitin’ for the general. Directly we 
saw him put off in a boat, and when he 
climbed over the rail he looked sorrowful. 

“Got it?” says Hardbottom. 

“No, suh, dat whut I ain’t,” says 
Jawnson. “Seem lak some folks ain’ 
got good sense, suh. De gen’l, he say 
how he kain’ raise no sech a sum as dat, 
noway.” 

“T thought you was the boss,” says the 
Cap’n. 

“No, suh,” says Sam. 
bugadier-gen’l. De majah-gen’l he say 
how he kain’ raise it. No, suh.” 

“‘Steamer on the port bow, sir,’’ yells 
one of the hands, and everybody looked 
that way. 

“Oh, mah Lawd, Cap’n,” yells Jawn- 
son, turnin’ about the color o’ asphalt, 
“lemme git asho’. Dat a gubment boat, 
suh, sho’s yoh born. Lemme git asho’.” 

He jumped for the rail, only to find his 
boat already halfway to the beach and 
the black ones at the oars making the 
sweeps bend with every stroke, they was 
in such a hurry. 

“Well, now, this here is a pretty kettle 
0’ feesh,” Hardbottom. ‘‘ Decks 
all littered up with contraband, rebel 
general aboard a-dickerin’, an’ a guv’- 
ment boat a-bearin’ down onto us. Git 
that anchor up now, an’ some sail on her. 
We'll give ’em a bluff at any rate.” 

General Jawnson wasted five minutes 
yellin’ blue fire at his boatmen, and then 
dived into the fore hold and vanished. 
We swung the Solomon Isaacs out and 
started down the bay to meet the gun- 
boat. 

The bluff didn’t work worth a drilled 
nickel. That little one-horse tug-boat 
of a three-legged, one-horse government 
put a shot past our bowsprit when we 
started to run by her, that hove us to like 
we was tied to a wharf. Then a little 
understrapper all over gold gingerbread 
work came aboard of us and read the riot 
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Old Hardbottom was blue in the face 
from bottled emotions, but his _ bluff 


wouldn’t go. I got so interested in that 
gunboat my tooth quit achin’, an’ I was 
willin’ to be good. So the little mahogany- 
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colored man looked around and found all 
of twelve hundred old muskets. 

“‘Eet ees contraband. There ees block- 
adement of thees coasts,” he says most 
polite. ‘‘You shall to Santo Domingo 
go. Mos’ unfortunit’.” 

We didn’t deny we’d go if lie said so, 
and presently they sent a prize crew 
aboard. We wondered why they didn’t 
transfer us to their two-for-a-nickel gun- 
boat, but it turned out none of them knew 
how to handle a schooner. So they left 
us aboard intending to make us run her in. 
That was where they fed us something 
that refused to go down. First off we had 
to stow all those cases once more, and we 
must have buried General Jawnson 
pretty deep doing it. Leastways it took 
him some days to dig himself out and we 
never missed him. 

We cleared Samana Bay by noon and 
stood south through the Mona Passage, 
following the lead of the noble gunboat 
flying the Dominican flag. The prize 
crew sprawled over our deck wherever 
there was a shady spot, and rolled ciga- 
rettes. The little mahogany officer stood 
aft a-puffin’ out his gold filigree chest, 
fit to rise up and float off like a balloon, 
with the conceit there was in him. 

Cap’n Hardbottom and me, we sat on 
the house and kicked our feet, not having 
anything in particular to do. If the little 
mahogany man had been onto his job, 
he’d have shackled us two and kept us 
separate. Late that afternoon the gun- 
boat swung away to the west’ard and the 
Solomon Isaacs followed in her wake. I 
sauntered aft, casual like, to have speech 
with the mahogany one. 

“When do you reckon we’ll make port, 
Lieutenant?” I says. 

‘Before meednight eef zee veend cawn- 
teenue,”’ he says. 

“Come down in the cabin and have 
something,” I says. ‘‘We got something 
choice.” 

““Mos’ deelight,” says he, and down 
we pattered. 

I went first, Mahogany came second, 
and Hardbottom was last, so we had him 
surrounded. Once we were all down, I 
just turned round sudden like and took 
the little man by the windpipe so he 
wouldn’t disturb the proceedings by mak- 
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ing too much noise, and the cap’n sepa- 
rated him from his sword and pistol and 
tied him up proper. Then we gagged 
him and put him away peaceful in my 
bunk. He wasn’t a bad little officer, for 
a mahogany one, but weak on strategy. 

Then we broke out a case of the cap’n’s 
own rye, and I went on deck with six bot- 
tles and interviewed the prize crew. There 
was a round half dozen of ’em, and their 
capacity was awful, but by dusk we had 
‘em all stretched out limp and happy. 
Off on our port bow was the noble gun- 
boat leadin’ the way to San Domingo. 
We got the prize crew untangled from 
their rifles and ammunition belts and 
stowed ’em one by one, still limp and 
happy, in the fore hold. Never once 
thought of the general. 

When it come good and dark we doused 
all lights and stood away due south, bound 
for nowheres in particular, but hopeful to 
lose the gunboat. 

We lost her all right, and when morning 
came we were sittin’ beca’med in the blue 
without another craft in sight. Then we 
held a consultation on our cargo o’ dark 
ones. 

“Can’t wery well turn ’em loose any- 
wheres on the blame’ island,” says the 
cap’n. “Them revolutionists has a way 
o’ standin’ fellers up front of a wall an’ 
havin’ target practice onto ’em. I got a 
wery tender conscience, Mr. O’Hool, wery 
tender, an’ I hate fer to have airy sech a 
thing happen to these here fellers we got.” 

So we talked it over and directly cap’n 
orders me to lower the fore topmast, like 
he had a scheme. So I sent the men 
aloft and we laid down the fore topmast. 
It was a beast of a job, for the Solomon 
Isaacs rolled through forty degrees, and 
time we got her down and the stays all 
hauled taut again and made fast, the crew 
was mutinous and I had the toothache 
and was some ugly. Meantime the cap’n 
was rootling round in his paint kiddie, 
and directly he comes on deck. 

“We got enough,” he says, “‘if it’s used 
economical.” 

There wasn’t a mouthful o’ wind and 
the vessel just rolled to the swell, and in 
five minutes the old man had all hands 
over-side slappin’ a coat of black paint top 
o’ the white she already had on her. 
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Cap’n himself was hanging on a plat- 
form let from the davits at her stern, and 
I thought he was swabbing black too till 
I got round to him. Then I found he 
was painting in a fine gold ““‘T” between 
the SOLOMON and the ISAACS. 

“Gimme yer black now,” he says, and 
he begun obliteratin’ the letters of her 
name. First he swabbed out the SOLO. 
Then he shifted to the other end and cov- 
ered up the ACS. Then he worked round 
the rest of the letters to make all shipshape, 
and when he quit we was aboard the black, 
single-top schooner Montisa, and the little 
white Solomon Isaacs was just as good as 
foundered. 

We treated the boats the same way and 
everything was lovely. That evening 
we got a little breeze out o’ the southwest, 
and old Hardbottom laid a course due 
north. 

“Say,” I says to him, “‘you ain’t aimin’ 
to take her into San Domingo, are 
yer” 

“Them’s my present purposes,” he 
says. ‘‘We got to git shet o’ these here 
prisoners an’ we might ’s well git them 
muskits off’n our hands same time.” 

“But how about her papers?” I says. 

“Them fellers won’t be worryin’ about 
papers once they find we got guns to 
sell,” says he. 

“But s’pose that blame’ gunboat’s 
layin’ up there to harbor?” I says. 

“*S’posin’ she is,” says he, ca’m like. 
‘She ain’t never set eyes on the schooner 
Montisa,isshe? Takeaseto’ live seamen 
now, an’ they’d know us in a minute by 
the cut of our overhang, but them fellers 
won’t never suspicion us.” 

All the same when we ran up the harbor 
next day I kept my eye rolling promis- 
cuous-like for gunboats, and was some re- 
lieved at not seeing any. I’m right peace- 
ful when my teeth let me alone. 

Well, we no more’n made fast to our 
buoy before the cap’n has out a boat and 
goes ashore. The government must have 
been hard up for muskets, for in less than 
an hour he was back with a little yellow 
man in uniform, which the cap’n intro- 
duced him to me as Mr. Saynyor Igleesias 
or Ig—something. Mr. Ig bowed to me 
like I was the Emperor o’ Cappadocia, 
and said he felicitated himself upon the 
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honor o’ making the acquaintance 0’ 
Meester O’Hool. 

“Will ye show the saynyor a specimen 
o’ them elegant weepons, Mr. O’Hool,” 
says the old man. 

The six wild prize crew in the fore hold, 
all having the headache simultaneous, let 
out a combined wail of anguish about 
then. 

“Have you zee seek man, Capitan?’’ 
asks Mr. Ig. 

“Several men for’ard there ain’t feelin’ 
jest right,” says Hardbottom, cooler ’an 
a cold-chisel. ‘‘Might be yellow-jack, 
though I don’t hardly think it. We’ll 
keep away from the fo’c’sl anyway.” 

“Car-r-ramba!l” says Ig, throwing up 
both hands. ‘‘Eet ees of a sufficiency. I 
have see eenough, Capitan. I veel of a 
surety cairtify those excellent moosket. I 
now go. Adios,” and he fell over-side 
into his boat. 

“Nice little man,” says the cap’n. 
“Easy satisfied.” 

I broke out six more bottles o’ rye and 
lowered ’em down the for’ard hatchway, 
where they seemed to be well received. 
Time we’d emptied the afterhold the prize 
crew was once more limp and happy, and 
we got the balance o’ the muskets up on 
deck without any trouble. So everything 
was fixed when they sent off the lighters 
for the cases, and once our decks were 
clear, the old man and me, we went down 
in the cabin and drank to our healths. 

“How much you get for ’em?” I asks. 

“*Six-fifty per musket,” he says. ‘“‘ You 
git yer thousand all right, Belty.” 

Well, things certainly did look beautiful. 
Muskets sold, government happy, Mon- 
tisa all ready to turn Sclomon Isaacs once 
more and load up with onions, and us just 
sitting there feeling rich, waiting for night 
to come so we could get rid o’ them black 
ones in the hold and pull out. 

Well, we ought to have chucked them 
overboard or something. Directly my 
tooth begun aching, and I suspicioned 
there was trouble coming. So I wasn’t 
much surprised when up the harbor came 
our friend the gunboat, snorting with 
indignation. She was pouring out black 
smoke and making all o’ four knots, I 
reckon. I called the cap’n. 

“‘Here comes trouble,” I says. 
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“Belty,” says the old man, familiar 
like, “I’ve stood a whole lot from them 
fellers this trip, an’ ef they go fer to make 
me any mere inconvenience I’ll be drove 
to underhand methods with ’em.” 

‘An’ get blowed to thunder,” I says. 
“But I don’t care. Go ahead.” I was 
some ugly by then. 

Up comes the noble bumboat and went 
a-snortin’ past us without knowin’ us from 
a fruit-steamer. That is, she would have 
passed us, but when she was right abeam 
and not fifty foot away there came a 
brigandish banging on our for’ard hatch 
and an uncivilized mouthful o’ wild yells. 

That harbor was quiet as the insides 
of a hearse except for the snorts o’ the 
gunboat, and that bunch o’ yells went 
a-kyoodling over the bay and smashed 
the ca’mness o’ the atmosphere like a 
ton o’ coal through a skylight. I ran 
for’ard to stop the racket, but it wouldn’t 
stop. It was the general. I raised the 
hatch an inch or two. 

“Foh de Lawd sake, suh, lemme out 
dis,” he bawled. ‘“Dishyere hol’ plumb 
full o’ drunk niggers in de gubment uni- 
form. Lemme out, sun.” 

I raised up the hatch and the general 
came out end over end. He peeled off 
his coat and dropped it overboard. 

“T ain’ no bugadier-gen’I, suh,”’ he says. 
“No, suh. I’se des Sam Jawnson.” 

With his coat off he didn’t look like 
anything but just plain nigger man, and 
I sent him into the foc’s’! for a shirt and a 
pair o’ pants to cover up the blackness of 
him. 

Meantime that gunboat near turned a 
summersault, they reversed her so sudden. 
Then they swung around and come for 
us like they meant to ram us. 

“Git that officer over-side, Belty,” 
snaps old Hardbottom, and I kind o’ fell 
into the cabin and yanked the mahogany 
one out o’ my bunk. I cut the cords off 
him and ran him up on deck and around 
the other side o’ the house. 

“Can you swim?” I says, and he 
nodded. 

“Swim, then,” I says, and chucked him 
overboard, gag and all, and he struck out 
for shore. 

Up came the gunboat, frothing at the 
mouth. Directly she sat back on her 
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little squat tail and took a good long look 
at us. Then she dropped a boat. Min- 
ute more and a coffee-colered one all over 
gold filigree work came over our rail. 

‘“‘Ah-ha, Capitan,” says he, joyful like, 
“those disguise, it are excellent. But 
one thing ees neglect. Schooner, she is 
repaint’, she ees los’ one top-mas’, she 
ees deesappear. But el capitan ees not 
los’. He ees of zee too great largeness. 
For me, Capitan, I have zee honor of 
mek zee arrest.” 

“My land a’mighty!” says Hardbot- 
tom, looking down at himself. ‘‘I never 
thought o’ that.” 

Well, of course, then it looked like we 
were up against it, hard and fast. And 
all ready, too, to pull out for Bermuda 
and load up on peaceful onions! I said 
good-bye to my thousand, but I didn’t 
know old Hardbottom. 

He steps up close to the coffee-colored 
one, and taps him on the breast-bone, 
familiar like, and winks. 

“Say,” he says, “let’s talk it over 
friendly, eh? Lets us two look at it 
from a business point o’ view. I’m right 
anxious to pull out o’ here, come dark to- 
night. I’m not sayin’ but what I might 
pay a little something to the right party 
if so be it could be fixed.” 

“Shall we* descend by zee cabeen, 
where ees zee private?” says the dark 
one, and down they went. 

It wasn’t more’n ten minutes before 
they came back, and Mr. Woola Woola 
climbed into the boat. 

‘“Mos’ sorry for eenconvenience you, 


























Capitan,” says he. ‘“Vone little mees- 
take. Adios.” 

The gunboat swung away and poked 
on up the harbor, snorting ferocious. 

“Git a boat over-side, lively,” says 
Hardbottom to me, “an’ rout out them 
Africans in the hold.” 

Well, we piled that limp an’ happy 
half dozen dark ones into the boat and 
hooked her painter to the buoy we were 
leaving. Then we up sail, slipped our 
cable, and dropped down the bay in the 
dusk. Once outside we stood west for 
the Windward Passage and Bermuda and 
that load o’ onions. 

Hardbottom hung himself over the 
stern next day and painted back the’ 
Solomon Isaacs. We couldn’t step her 
topmast and we didn’t have enough white 
paint to cover up the black, but it didn’t 
make any difference. 

Old Hardbottom shaved my thousand 
down to seven-fifty, account o’ having to 
pay $600 to the gunboat captain, and I 
dropped half of it on a mean little wheel 
game in Bermuda. 

General Jawnson? Oh, he allowed 
he’d a sight rather go to Bermuda with 
us than be landed in San Domingo bay, 
so we let him work his way up, and he 
deserted when it came to loading 
onions. 

The other half of my seven-fifty didn’t 
last any great while after we made New 
York, but all things overhauled and an 
inventory took, it was a nice little cruise 
while it lasted and right good for the 
toothache. 














The Fatal Snow-Shoes 


BY HELEN PALMER 


\ mantle of snow lay deeply folded over 
the land, crystal-bright on the moon-swept 
hills and misty blue in the hollows. 

“Tf you had ordered the night for your 
snow-shoe tramp, Mrs. Bobby, it couldn’t 
be more perfect,” said Egerton Thrale, 
rising and looking critically down upon 
the results of his labors. For the last ten 
minutes he had been on his knees at the 
feet of Miss Ida Grinell—his normal 
ittitude, metaphorically speaking—while 
with infinite pains he wove and knotted 
the straps of a pair of snow-shoes, war 
ranted, so he now declared, not to come 
off under any flounderings a novice might 
invent. 

“There is such a thing, Thrale, as put 
ting them on too tight, don’t you know?” 
suggested Alec Gordon, pausing in the 
act of passing a thong around Mrs. Bob- 
by’s slim ankle, to cast a glance in Thrale’s 
direction. 

‘Please, Mr. Gordon, please! attend 
to business!” cried Mrs. Bobby Went 
worth, in her brisk, staccato tones. 
‘Bobby and the Boy have twenty minutes 
the start of us already; and if supper isn’t 
ready when they get back from rounding 
the Point, Heaven deliver me from an 
irate husband and brother! And I wor’ 
let any one else cook the lobster; so you 
needn’t suggest that. And do get them 
on tight enough! For if you think I am 
going to stop out there in the snow with 
nothing to sit on and let you do this all 
over again 

“Oh, yes, you will,” interrupted the 
tall Englishman, composedly, ‘‘you will 
just rest your hand:on my shoulder to 
steady yourself; you won’t mind it, and 
I shall like it immensely.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense; I’ve no time for 
it!” laughed Mrs. Bobby. ‘ Now, let’s be 
off. Ida, are you ready?” 

Ida was ready, standing, tall, and fair, 
and slender, on the billowy expanse of the 
lawn. ‘‘Isn’t she too lovely in that blue 
and white blanket toboggan suit, with her 
yellow hair and blue toque—just like an 
early Dutch Madonna!” murmured Mrs. 
Bobby, enthusiastically. 


‘“‘She’s wonderful!” assented Alec, but 
his eyes were following the little crimson- 
clad figure already speeding buoyantly 
over the drifts. 

Their way lay across the plains, a rolling 
upland, dotted with clumps of scrubby 
pine trees, where it was easy to lose one’s 
companions from view whilst keeping 
within reach by voice; and Egerton 
Thrale chose the thickest of the covert. 
Ida moved by his side, smiling and silent, 
as if in a dream. 

‘How gentle and how lovely she looks!” 
he thought. ‘‘What if I should ask her 
now?” But when he spoke, it was only 
to say: ‘‘Do you find any difficulty in 
making it go?” 

‘‘Not the least bit; it must be these 
snow-shoes; for the first time I tried 
walking, I had no end of trouble. They 
are quite the prettiest I ever saw,” she 
continued. ‘‘Have you noticed their 
odd pattern, and the scarlet thread wind- 
ing through the meshes of the net? It 
looks like writing in some unknown 
tongue. It was so good of you to bring 
them to me. Where did you say you 
found them?” 

“Tt is never good of me to do anything 
for you. You know it is just pure, selfish 
pleasure.”’ She dropped her eyes, and he 
hurried on. ‘‘Where did I get them? It 
was up the Saguenay. I don’t know that 
I told you, but I was in a bit of an acci- 
dent up there—not an accident to me”— 
she had turned towards him quickly— 
“but what might have been pretty bad 
work for an Indian woman who had ven- 
tured in her canoe too near the rapids, 
if I had not fortunately been fishing near 
the spot. She thought, at any rate, that 
I saved her life- 

“Tell me how you did it!” she com- 
manded, bending radiant eyes upon 
him. 

“Why, it was nothing at all, really, you 
know. I’m a pretty fair swimmer, and I 
was right there; and so I swam out and 
managed to catch her before she reached 
the edge. A close shave, though, for the 
canoe went over.” 


” 
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” 


“You risked your life!” she murmured, 
ecstatically. 

“Oh, no, no! really, you know, it wasn’t 
so bad as all that,” he stammered, quite 
red and confused under her bright, exult- 
ing gaze. ‘‘ But, at all events, the woman 
thought I saved her; and so she made me 
these shoes as a thank-offering. It seems 
she was a sort of witch-woman—she ought 
to have been able to save herself, oughtn’t 
she?—And she said—oh, a lot of rubbish 
about—about the person who should wear 
them. The charm is in the weaving, a 
love charm, she called it. She wove it in 
—that scarlet thread, you know, that you 
thought looked like writing. At least 
that’s what the old crone told me. But 
I don’t suppose there’s anything in it,” 
he con luded, dejectedly. 

“No,” she agreed, rather coldly, “I 
don’t suppose there is.” 

Just then Alec Gordon’s voice reached 
them from a stretch ahead. ‘Mrs. Went- 
worth wants to know how you are getting 
on.” 

Egerton cast a furtive glance at his com- 
panion. Would she interpret Mrs. Bob- 
by’s message as he did? If she did, she 
gave no sign, and he shouted back: “‘ Fa- 
mously! We’re close behind you.” 

“Oh, we must hurry and catch them,” 
cried the girl. 

“If I only had the nerve!” he was 
moaning to himself. ‘It is all very well 
to talk of putting it to the touch, but—‘to 
gain or lose it all!’ She seems so near to 
me to-night, and now we shall have to go 
back to all those confounded people. If 
only something would happen!” 

“We really must hurry,” repeated Ida, 
with a glance aside at his gloomy face, 
and springing forward, she ran lightly up 
a snowy slope that swept in long, shining 
curves to a line against the sky where it 
broke and curled back like the crest of a 
wave. 

“Take care!” he cried, but she had 
reached the top and the next instant was 
out of sight; only a muffled cry to tell 
where she had disappeared. To scale 
the incline and jump the ten or twelve 
feet to the level where she lay took scarcely 
a second, but the snow was soft here in the 
lee of the bank, and it required no little 
skill to keep a steady foothold and extri- 








cate her from the feathery flood into which 
she had plunged. When at last she was 
lifted free, she leaned against him so mo- 
tionless that fear gained on his rapture. 
At a stifled cry of pain, he bent over her. 

“What is it?” he cried, fiercely, catch- 
ing her to him. 

‘“‘My foot,” she moaned, “‘I cannot rest 
my weight on it. I must have twisted it.” 
Her little white teeth caught her under lip 
and her eyes closed. 

“Oh, does it hurt you so?” he groaned, 
lifting her in his arms. ‘Don’t try to 
stand! Do you think I would let you?” 

“How good you are!” she murmured 
softly. 

“No!” he cried, hotly, ‘I’m not good! 
Don’t say that again! Say I love you! 
Say I adore you! Say my dearest wish is 
to have you for my wife!—but don’t say 
I’m good! As if I were just—just— 
anybody!” 

“You're not ‘just anybody ’—and you’re 
not good—I never meant that!” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘But—but—what could I say? 
Oh, you must have known”—he had to 
bend close to catch the faltering words— 
“You didn’t ask me, you know—but 
didn’t you know it all the time?” 

“Know what?” he insisted, gently, 
seeking her eyes. 

“Oh! oh!” she murmured, and hid her 
face upon his breast. 

This is how it happened that Mr. 
Egerton Thrale burst upon the startled 
group at the turning point of the tramp, 
breathless but triumphant, Miss Grine!l 
borne proudly in his arms, and the witck 
woman’s snow-shoes slung from his 
shoulder. 








The flood of questions and exclamations 
had barely given way to the problem of 
finding some means of conveyance for the 
heroine of the adventure, when sleigh- 
bells were heard chiming down the old 
wood road, and a red berlin emerged from 
the shadows and drew up. Mrs. Bobby 
gave a sigh of relief, and the groom ex- 
plained that he had been ordered by his 
master to meet the party at the Point, in 
case of accident. 

“Just like dear old Bobby, always 
thinking of everything, and never saying 
a word about it!’ murmured his wife, 
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fondly. “And wasn’t it thoughtful of 
him to send the berlin that only holds 
two?” she added, aside, to Alec Gordon, 
as Egerton lifted Ida and settled her 
among the furs. 

“Very,” said Alec. ‘Do you suppose 
he foresaw this particular accident?” 

Mrs. Bobby ignored him. ‘ You’re not 
in pain now, Ida?” she asked. ‘“‘No? 
That’s right. Nora will make you com- 
fortable; and we’ll take the short cut and 
be home before long.” 

“Oh, don’t hurry,” urged Egerton, 
“that is, not on our account’”’—here Ida 
pinched his arm—‘‘I mean—have a good 
tramp while you are about it. How have 
you been getting on?” 

‘Not at all well,” declared Mrs. Bobby, 
severely, while Alec Gordon gazed off 
over the fields. ‘‘My snow-shoes have 
done nothing but come off. I shall get 
you to put them on next time.” 

“Try these,” said Egerton, flinging the 
shoes out upon the snow, where the scarlet 
thread in their meshes showed like a fleck 
of blood. 

So, while the sleigh whirled blissfully 
away, Mrs. Bobby sat by the roadside and 
the new shoes were bound to the little 
white moccasins with a cunning weaving 
of slender thongs. 

“How odd they look!” she said, con 
templating them. ‘‘See how they curve 
in at the toe. Why, they are heart- 
shaped!” 

“So they are,” assented Alec, “very 
appropriate, I am sure. She treads on 
hearts!” 

“Don’t be silly and at the same time 
commonplace,” commented Mrs. Bobby. 
‘At all events these shoes won’t be 
coming off; they seem a part of me. 
And how fast we skim along! See, no 
one has been here before us; there isn’t 
a footprint anywhere. We are taking 
possession of a new, white world!” 

She sprang forward, and Alec caught 
herhand. ‘Let us havea run!” he cried. 

He was a famous runner, winner of 
many a cup in Montreal snow-shoe clubs; 
and Mrs. Bobby felt herself half drawn, 
half impelled, by his strong arm. She 
glanced up at him as they flew. How well 
that white and scarlet coat, belted closely 
with an Indian sash, became his stalwart 
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height! He had pushed back his toque, 


and the bright hair crisped in close curls 
above his brow, lending him a look of 


careless vouth that suited the hour and 


the scene. 

‘There’s a 
high 
Steady ! 
your snow-shoes straight.” 
he loosed her hand, and catching her 
beneath the arms, swung her high over 
the five-barred fence. She landed breath- 
less, but on her feet, and turned to watch 
him place his hands on the top rail and 
lightly vault long 
sweeping a great arc through the air. 

‘Bravo!” she cried, as he caught her 
hand and they set off again, gliding over 
the smooth, glittering slopes. ‘It is 
very absurd, but, do you know? I feel as 
if I were ten.”’ 

“Say sixteen,” he corrected, dropping 
his eyes to hers with a smile which made 
her blush and feel unaccountably foolish. 

Her breath was coming faster and her 
cheeks were glowing when he stopped sud 
“Wait a 


He was strip 


cried, ‘‘and a 
one, but we won’t stop for that. 
Hold your knees stiff and keep 
As he spoke 


fence,’ he 


over, his snow-shoes 


denly and swerved to one side. 
minute!”’ he called back. 
ping branches from the spruce trees that 
stood huddled together against the wind. 
In a moment more she was seated on a 
heap of the fragrant, dark-green boughs, 
deep in a sheltered nook, and Alec was 
lighting a cigar. 

“Isn’t this jolly?” he observed, in a 
tone of contentment. Throwing 
himself down upon the snow near her, his 
head propped upon his arm, he let his 
eyes rove over the extremely pretty pic 
ture that Mrs. Bobby presented. 

“Very jolly,” she “but I 
don’t suppose we ought to wait here long 
the others will be getting back.” 

“The others? What others? 
aren’t any others. I thought had 
decided that this was a new world. There 
are never more than two in a new world. 
We have the very best authority for it.” 

“But I suppose people are allowed a 
choice, generally g: 

** And you had no choice?” he inter 
rupted. ‘‘Eve hadn’t either. Would you 
really rather have had old Egerton? He’s 
a dear good fellow, but he’s no good at 
this kind of thing,’ he waved his hand 


deep 


assented, 


There 
you 
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vaguely and smiled. ‘Or is it, perhaps, 
Mr. Wentworth? I have always thought 
that a woman must occasionally be 

‘Please leave Mr. Wentworth out of 
the question!” 

“That’s just what I wanted to do, only 
you wouldn’t let me. Mr. 
Wentworth is so fond of going off for a 
tramp with his gun and the Boy that he 
hardly counts for a possibility.” 

“Tt is true,” she thought, her 
clouding. ‘‘ Bobby might have waited for 
me.” 

‘Sweet, sweet sixteen!” he murmured, 
gazing at her dreamily. ‘Take 
there’s a line coming between your cyes. 
You don’t want to grow any older, do you 

just now?” 

‘How silly you are!” 
spite of herself. 

“Ves. I like it. 
you?” 

“They will surely have reached home 
by this time,”’ said she. 

“Oh, the others!” he 
cheerfully. ‘Those others. You remem- 
ber how the French say, ‘we others.’ I 
rather like it. Let me make you more 
comfortable; these might be 
softer.” 

It was not to be denied that his arm 
was around her and her head was pressed 
softly against his shoulder. Yet, strange 
to say, Mrs. Bobby felt no desire to be 
free. She lay quite still and contented, as 
if in a dream, while the rest of the world 
floated away, leaving only the conscious- 
ness of his eyes, smiling into hers—and 
very near. 

Suddenly he lifted his head, listened a 
moment and rose to his feet, drawing her 
with him. Her snow-shoe caught in a 
projecting root; something snapped; the 
shoe fell loose; and when he turned back 
with a reassuring smile to say that it was 
only a hound he had heard running a hare 
somewhere in the wood, she had moved out 
of the shadows and her eyes were eagerly 
searching the lonely stretches of the 
Plains. 

“Quick, please!” she cried, pointing, 
with a touch of the imperiousness proper 
to Mrs. Bobby, to where the shoe lay, its 
scarlet message written plain upon the 
snow, “‘put it on again—since there is no 


” 


Besides, 


face 


care! 


She smiled in 
You do, too. Don’t 


commented, 


branches 
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other way—and let us 
be off!” 

‘But I haven’t fin- 
ished my cigar,” he 
pleaded. 

ce No 
insisted. 

‘But you are cruel 

we were getting on 
so well!” he protested, 
slowly k notting the 
straps at her ankle. 

‘Please be quick!” 
she cried, a little 
breathless in her haste. 
With both hands she 
had caught a branch 
of the tree above her 
and clung there, sway- 
ing back and away 
from him as he knelt 
at her feet. 

“The shoe is on,’’ 
he said, coldly, and 
rising, he followed her 
out upon the open 
fields, where the moon 


matter!’’ she 





shone more fitfully 
now, chased by dark 
clouds that threatened 
to overwhelm her. 
They walked on 
quickly in silence; the 


snow creaked under 
Alec’s tread as he 
forged ahead, and now 
and again a _ twig 
snapped and fell in 
the forest. Mrs. Beb- 
by sighed — she could 
not help it. It was 
so much _ pleasanter 
playing at being sixteen again, and run- 
ning hand in hand joyously over the 
white hills. Alec must have heard the 
sigh, faint as it was, for he stopped and 
held out his hand. 

“You are getting tired,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” she protested, but she was 
glad to feel his firm, warm fingers close 
around hers, and her spirits rose once 
more as they moved on together side by 
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side. 
““There’s a 
Another run! 


hill,” he cried. ‘‘Come! 
Perhaps the last in this 


‘* Miss Grinnell borne proudly in his arms.’ 


’ 


world, for Time—worse luck—is hurry- 
ing on, and I see strange footprints in the 
snow.” 

A twisting vine, craftily hidden, lifted 
a loop above the glittering crust, and 
catching at the tip of a scarlet curve, 
tripped her, dragging her down, and Alec 
with her. ‘Together they whirled a dizzy 
second over the glassy slope, and when he 
had regained his footing she found her- 
self in his arms. 

‘Put me down,” she whispered, but the 
protest died on her lips. The night 
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and the Boy. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” they 
shouted, breaking into 
a run. 

“Nothing!” Alec’s 
voice was a trifle hard. 
“Just a bit of a fall, 
no bones broke n! 
The devil is certainly 
in it!” he added 
under his breath, as 
he set his trembling 
burden upon her feet. 

‘““VYes—the snow 
take them 
off!’ whispered Mrs. 
Bobby, nodding 
gravely. 

“What?” he asked, 
puzzled. “Oh, I 
meant the—others.”’ 


shoes 


*Mr. Alec Gordon’s 
spirits had undeniably 
suffered an_ eclipse, 
and they continued 
to present their dark 
side to the world even 
in the genial atmos- 
phere of the dining- 
room where Mrs. Bob 
by’s chafing dish 
steamed, and the ket 
tle sang, and the big 
fireplace was filled 
with saucepans 
watched by amateur 
cooks. Once or twice 
he cast a questioning 
glance at the little 


‘*Put it on again—since there is no other way.’’ lady w h o was the 
center of the gayety. 
Her cheeks were glowing as they glowed 


deepened about her, the earth, a crystal 
ball, spun beneath their feet—he and she 
the only living creatures on it. ‘‘Hush!” 
she breathed, and clung closer, as if for 
shelter. 

While they stood thus, silent, the tri 
umphant moon, topping the last rampart 
of beetling cloud, sailed into the spacious 
sky, and with the flood of light a loud 
‘Halloo!” rang out upon the air, shatter- 
ing the dream into a thousand fragments. 

Two men emerged from the shadow of 
the skirting wood. They were Bobby 


under the crimson toque in the light 
of the moon; and her eves were shining 
as they shone in the shadow of the pines, 
but there was no answering gleam in their 
clear radiance. 

““Gad! these Americans are 
he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Or 
perhaps it was another world. 
looks as if he had found 
enough — and was still in 
dog!” 

‘More oysters!” demanded Mr. Went- 


cor | “s 
else — 
Thrale 

one fast 
it — lucky 
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worth, loudly. ‘‘Where’s Nora? 
dish will be spoiled!” 

“Ves, Bobby, [ll ring for her. I let 
her go, thinking it would be jollier just 
by ourselves,” explained his wife. 

But, after much ringing, it was Mary, 
the cook, who appeared instead of the 
pretty waitress. 

“Is it where’s 


My 


Nora?” she repeated. 
‘““Haven’t I been schreamin’ afther her 
till me t’roat is bursted! Shure she pit 
on some of thim outlandish shoes that’s 
there in the hall—the impidence of her! 
It’s Tirince O’Reilly that’s afther helpin’ 
her; an’ they’re off tigither, leppin’ an’ 
jumpin’ over the hills—an’ lavin’ me here 

bad luck to thim !—wid all these dishes 
to wash, an’ ivery pot an’ pan in the place 
sthuck up wid some quare mess that’s 
intil it!” 

“Very well, Mary, you can go. Just 
do as well as you can,” said Mrs. Bobby, 
soothingly, mindful of breakfast to come, 
and Mary departed, muttering. 

‘“*Which shoes did she take, I wonder?’ 
said Mrs. Bobby, musing. 
“The witch-woman’s,” 

ton from the hall. 

“Tt is just as well,” said a voice at his 
elbow, for his hostess had followed him, 
“they’ve done enough already. . You 
don’t mind, do you? You won't need 
them any more.” 

A day or two later Nora appeared, very 
shamefaced, with Terence behind her, the 
snow-shoes slung over his broad shoul- 


, 


answered Eger- 


ders. 
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“I’m sorry I left yez as I did, Mem,” 
said she, ‘‘an’ I didn’t think—not of goin’ 
then—indade, Mem, I didn’t. But whin 
onct we was out, shlippin’ along so aisy, 
an’ the moon shinin’ so swate, an’ Tirince 
tazin’ me agin—wudn’t I go to the praste 
an’ be done wid it—I cuddn’t seem to 
say, nol” 

“The divil a bit she wanted to, savin’ 
yer prisince, Ma’am,” added ‘Terence, 
grinning. 

“T know, Nora,” said Mrs. Bobby, 
nodding her head with an air of mystery. 
“IT know! And so you’re married! Well, 
I hope that youand Terence will get on 
very well, and be very happy—and not get 
right over it. I’d get Mr. Thrale to give 
you the snow-shoes if I thought it would 
do any good; but of course you couldn’t 
wear them all the time.” A suppressed 
snigger from Terence and the look of 
fright on Nora’s face recalled the little 
lady to herself, and bidding them go and 
make their peace with Mary, she dismissed 
the bride and groom. 

Mrs. Bobby picked up the snow-shoes, 
and as she hung them on the wall among 
the others, she stood a moment thought- 
fully tracing the windings of the blood-red 
strand that appeared and disappeared 
through the woven meshes of the net. 
Then she whirled suddenly upon Bobby, 
who was busy over his gun. 

“Bobby!” she cried, “‘don’t ever let me 
go snow-shoeing again except with you! 
Promise it! Say you won’t!” 

“All right,” said Bobby, “I won’t.” 
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BY MARTHA M’CULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


‘So this is ‘Gertrude,’ ’’ Arden said, 
pressing ever so lightly a long, soft hand. 
The hand’s owner looked at him, almost 
level-eyed. She tall and slight, of 
just the figure to trail laces and velvets 
after her: the white round of her neck 
might shame the pearls it invited, her 
eyes were velvet-dark yet lucent—indeed, 
they reminded you of pansies drenched 
in dew. She stood leaning the least bit 
forward, her eyes searching Arden’s face. 
After a breath she shook her head faintly, 
saying : 

“IT am disappointed. You are alto- 
gether civilized. My ‘Old Arden’ 
was different—the man who had strength 
to take millions out of a frowning moun 
tain. Sit down and tell me about the 
taking out! How did you feel when you 
found you had struck it rich? Did you 
pinch yourself to make sure it was no 
dream? And wasn’t it like a fairy tale 
to see stacks and stacks of gold bars, and 
know they were all yours?” 


Was 


too 


“Tf only they had been all mine!” 
Arden interrupted. 

The girl, Gertrude Weir, stared at him. 
“Why, Gilbreth told me you had no part 


ner—after you bought out the first 
man,” she said. 

‘‘T had not,’ Arden answered, smiling 
at her half-whimsically. ‘‘ But, you see, 
it was this way—I never felt that I really 
owned the mine. I did not want to buy 
it—indeed, I should never have touched 
it but for that poor devil Crane’s impor- 
tunity. He was crazy to get back East 
why, he would not say. ‘I’m giving you 
a fortune,’ he said to me we were 
signing the papers. I had West 
just to doing something—with no 
thought whatever of staying there longer 
than a month, much less of investing 
five thousand dollars. And I should, 
most likely, have come back as I had 
planned, letting the investment sleep, if it 
had not been for—well, other things 44 

“T know! Losses. Gilbreth has told 
me all about you. He is forever talking 
of you,” Gertrude said, nodding. ‘“* Most 
girls would have been jealous, and hated 


as 
gone 


be 


g 


I am not that sort exactly, but I 
might have hated you, if you had seemed 
just an ordinary fellow. You did not 
seem ordinary therefore I liked to hear 
about you. I always like men who are 
worth while.” 

She spoke with a candid simplicity that 
took away Arden’s breath. He had 
thought to find Gilbreth’s betrothed any 
thing in the world but naive. Blushing 
through all his tan, he looked over her 
head to say: 

‘*Really—you’re quite too kind—but 
do let’s talk about something else.”’ 

Gertrude shook her head. ‘I want to 
hear all about—everything,” she per 
sisted. ‘‘If everything means you, it must 
not make a difference. Gilbreth has 
been wondering all along if the millions 
will make any real difference in the way 
you look at things. He says you used not 
to believe in riches, and at college gave 
away a good deal more than you could 
afford—”’ 

‘I see! 


you. 


I must settle with him later,” 
Arden interrupted, blushing more than 
ever, then gravely: ‘‘Let’s get done with 
this talk of millions right here, Miss Weir. 
I have none now, and it is likely never 
shall have any, although the mine, the 
Wind Flower, is worth a mint of money. 
I’m only a trustee for Crane. He starved, 
froze, blistered, for ten years to find it. 
Now I mean to find him, and give it back 
of course repaying myself what it has cost 
me, with fair interest, and something over 
for services.”’ 

‘Are you crazy?” Gertrude asked. 

Arden laughed, a trifle grimly, and 
shook his head, saying: ‘‘No—only 
honest. I had no desire or intention of 
making a fortune—it was wholly by chance 
that in another man’s extremity I found 
opportunity. He had tried—manfully, at 
all pains and hazards. He knew what he 
was giving up under imperative pressure. 
I must find him or his heirs—otherwise I 
shall be tempted to wish all that gold was 
back in the ore.” 

“That would be 
trude said, smiling 


very wicked,” Ger- 
at him. ‘Think of 
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all the people who lack money to spend— 
and want it—oh, so badly! Think too, of 
the power of it! One can do anything 
with money—if only there is enough of 
t ~ 

“That is what I dread—the power, the 
responsibility. I should never again be 
free—and happy—if I were tied to a 
heavy purse,” Arden said. 

Gilbreth, who had come up in time to 
hear the last word, laughed joyously, 
saying as he sat down by Gertrude’s other 
side, ‘‘Don’t worry, Arden. First thing 
you know you'll be bowled over by some 
pretty girl, with a fine feeling for laces and 
diamonds, and town and country houses— 
then the trouble will be not a heavy purse 
but a light one. Women are, you know, 
the anarchists of finance. After this 
girl”—pressing Gertrude’s hand—‘‘takes 
possession of me and my small affairs, I 
look for nothing else than that life will be 
one long struggle against going broke.” 

As he spoke he toyed with her fingers, 
twirling her ring about so that the dia- 
mond in it flashed back the rays of the 
moon. The thref sat outside the Martin 
Inside there was dancing, also 


plazza. 
much stir and rustling, and many flittery 


lights. . The Martins were the rich folk of 
Greenville town, and did things hand- 
somely, albeit they were not over-given 
to hospitality. As the music swelled 
delicately on the summer air, Gertrude 
rose, looked down at Arden appealingly 
and asked: ‘Are you still the knight of 
damsels in distress? Gilbreth says you 
used always to dance with the homely 
girls and awkward ones, who lacked part- 
ners. I love to dance—dearly—but Gil- 
breth has such an apology for a head he 
never waltzes. And since we are known 
to be engaged——” 

“The Turk! Of course he scares away 
others! I know him of old!” Arden 
said, getting up quickly and drawing 
Gertrude’s hand through his arm. He 
knew she had spoken in jest—more than 
one partner had searched vainly for her 
while they sat sequestered in the nook of 
the shrubbery. It was five years since he 
had waltzed in a decorous ball room— 
mine dances, of course, did not count. 
The music possessed him—somehow his 
pulses beat in its rhythms as with Ger- 
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trude lightly held, lightlier swaying, he 
went round and round, and up and down, 
the gliddery floor. They suited wonder 
fully—in step, in figure, in motion. She 
was like thistledown in ruffling noontide 
airs, answering as quickly, as perfectly, 
every inflection of time and tune. In- 
sensibly he drew her closer—so close her 
cheek was almost against his lips. He 
had forgotten everything but the music, 
the motion, the woman palpitant within his 
clasp. Suddenly Gilbreth’s face showed 
plain among the onlookers. The sight 
brought Arden to himself with a sharp 
twinge. 

Gilbreth’s eyes were unquiet, although 
he smiled and held out his hand to the 
dancers as they stood still, saying lightly: 
“After all, civilization is something more 
than skin-deep. You have come back 
from the wilds just the same——” 

“Oh, the wilds, as you call them, are 
tame beside other things,” Arden inter- 
rupted. ‘Rattlesnakes, and Gila mon- 
sters, and even professional bad men, are 
simply diverting compared with financiers 
and gossips.” 

‘What have the gossips been saying to 
you about us—about me?” Gertrude 
asked, looking at Arden with wide, limpid 
eyes. He shook his head mendaciously, 
saying, ‘‘Nothing! Nothing whatever,”’ 
all the while hearing mentally Cousin 
Elmira’s acid sing song: ‘‘ Gertrude Weir 
is right-down pretty—but vain, and selfish, 
and wordly minded, and lucky! My! 
my! It’s almost enough to make real 
good people question the ways of Provi- 
dence—seeing how that girl gets whatever 
she sets her heart on. And the less she 
deserves to have it, the certainer it is to 
come to her.” 

Arden inclined to approve the ways of 
Providence—especially in the instance of 
giving Gertrude Gilbreth’s love. Gil- 
breth was the finest fellow !—handsome, 
well-bred, possessed of a fair competence, 
without a single vice, unless an exigeant 
sweetheart might rank as a vice his devo- 
tion to his mother. She was a widow, 
with an only child—naturally her son 
clung to her, and planned always to live 
with her in the spacious family home. 
He had told Arden of the plan before the 
encounter with Gertrude, and Arden had 
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gathered from Cousin 
Elmira, without any 
direct assertion, that 
Gertrude hung back 
from naming the day 
mainly because she hated 
the prospect of life under 
Madame Gilbreth’s 
mild but compelling 
eyes. Hence the sedi 
ment of irritation with 
her in Arden’s mind. 
He had always found 
Madame Gilbreth ador- 
able. A _ gentlewoman 
ingrained, shy and 
sweet, withal stately, 
she was exactly the 
mother he coveted—the 
more, perhaps, that he 
had been _ motherless 
from birth. 
The irritation had 
vanished before Ger- 
trude’s glances like 
morning dew in sun- 
shine. By the time she 
had. spoken twice, his 
mind was made up that 
Gilbreth was going to 
be as lucky in his wife 
as he was in his mother. 
Higher praise Arden 
could not bestow, even 
mentally, upon his 
friend’s choice. Until 
their waltz, he had felt 
a beaming satisfaction 
over the match. Now, 
somehow, he held the 
consciousness aloof. 
Still he gave Gertrude 
over to Gilbreth with- 
out a wince, and went 
dutifully in the wake of 
Mrs. Martin to pay 
homage severally to the 
other belles of the ball. oe i s+ Gee 
It gave him a sense of ‘* All I know of my enchantress is that she has the most 
age to find the most of beautiful eyes in the world.’’ See page 342 
them whollystrange. He 
did not know even their names—yet it breth, and worshiping his mother. Ger- 
was not so very long ago that he had _trude, he knew, had come to the town 
known Greenville by heart—when he was __ since then, but she was almost the only 
spending all the long vacations with Gil new arrival—these other strangerlings 
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were the tots in sashes and short frocks 
he had romped with, kissed, and forgotten 
all about. 

One and another recalled the rompings 

that helped sensibly to break up the 
stiffmess and make easy talk. But he 
drew a deep, relieved sigh as he huddled 
himself into his top-coat, and slid out into 
the silent streets. Mid-May though it 
was, the hour before dawn was chill. He 
walked briskly with his head bent, and 
thus ran all unawares upon two people 
in wait at the corner. The man, Gilbreth, 
laid vigorous hold on him, saying gaily 
‘Stand and deliver! Deliver yourself! 
No! We don’t want ransom—only to 
see that you get home safe ilso to hear 
your solemn confession. Who is she? 
Which is she? Of course, you dare not 
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so slight Greenville beauties as to go home 
heart-whole.” 

‘“T believe I am rather badly hit,’’ Arden 
retorted, ‘“‘but please don’t ask me further 

not just yet. I want time to sort my 
impressions and see just where I stand. 
Naturally I’m dazzled a bit—seeing so 
many very pretty girls at once. It will 
take a week at least to fit their names and 
faces—now, all 1 know of my enchantress 
is that she has the most beautiful eyes in 
the world.” 

With the last word he shot a glance at 
Gertrude. She met it steadily, smiled 
and held out her hand in imperative 
gesture. Obediently he stepped to her 
other side, and thus she went home, 
separating friends true and tried. 


Perhaps the walk was prophetic. In 
a month Gertrude wore Arden’s ring 
covertiv of course—with Gilbreth’s bauble 
sparkling on the tree, amid the litter of 
her dressing table. She had bewitched 
Arden—swept him from all his moorings, 
save and except one. Spite all she could 
say he kept up the search for Crane, 
although in his heart of hearts he had 
begun to hope it would prove forever 
fruitless. 

Meantime his riches grew apace. News 
came from the mine of strikes almost 
fabulous. He sighed over them. They 
made his task but the harder. Although 
he did not admit it, he was becoming 
avaricious—not for himself, but for his 
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bewildering Gertrude. She craved lux- 
ury, power, consequence. He saw that 
more and more clearly as time passed. 
The seeing did not disquiet him—he must 
believe she loved him even as he loved 
her—because from the beginning they 
had been destined one for another. The 
money had nothing to do with it—she 
had known how he felt over it from the 
very first. And though she might repine 
a bit if he was called to give it up, she 
would love him none the less. 

Gilbreth was not blind. He was a 
brave man—and true. If indeed Ger- 
trude’s heart wavered, he would freely 
stand aside. He said nothing to Arden 
outwardly they were friends as of old. 
But they avoided each other tac itly. Gil 
breth also avoided being alone with Ger 
trude. He was in doubt about her—not 
as to her inclination—he realized keenly 
that it was all for Arden. Or was it not 
rather Arden’s millions? The question 
stung him—so cruelly he almost prayed 
to have it answered adversely. A man’s 
rivalry did not shame him—not even 
though the man were a sometime friend. 
But to know he had given his heart where 
it could be outweighed by money— there 
lay a bitterness greater than death. 

Madame Gilbreth watched and prayed, 
keeping silence, yet seeing deepest of all. 
She was sorrier for Arden than for her 
own son. He had been always singularly 
unimpressible. It was the hoarded love 
of youth and manhood he was lavishing 
unworthily. Therefore she did not avoid 
him, but kept terms of close amity with 
him. He made her his almoner, and never 
questioned anything she did. His millions 
had grown fabulously in gossip’s mouth 
naturally there were many demands upon 
his sympathy and more on his purse. 
He was more than glad to put Madame 
between himself and those who asked 
gladder still, through her hands, to relieve 
distress, real, self-respecting, which did 
not ask. He seemed to himself to be 
alive in two points only—his wooing of 
Gertrude, and his search for Crane. 

It grew daily more hopeless. Every 
clue had been followed to an end wholly 
blank. Out of its futility there was rising 
in Arden’s mind a scheme of unique benefi- 
cence. He would put half the money at 
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‘*In a month Gertrude wore Arden’s ring 


least into a trust fund for the help of such 
as Crane—men who, toiling painfully to 
the edge of success, are by some stress 
of Fate forced to lose all. He had told 
Madame of the plan. Somehow he had 
not brought himself to name it to Gert 
rude. But she knew everything about the 
search. 
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covertly of course.’’ 


‘“You will never find the man. He is 
dead and forgotten,’”’ she said again, 
adding candidly: ‘‘And since he is dead 
I am glad he is forgotten—in time you 
also will forget.” 

One midsummer morning, Arden, riding 
through the town’s worst outskirt, heard 
Madame Gilbreth suddenly speak hisname. 
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“Come with me! Quickly!” she said 
with catching breath—then a little hesi- 
tantly, ‘‘I have sent for—Gertrude. I 
hope you do not think it was wrong!” 

Arden shook his head. He had not 
breath for speaking—Madame was setting 
him such a pace. Down a long, ragged 
block of shanties she led him, along a 
plank footbridge over a roiled brook, then 
through a twisting alley, blinded with its 
own turnings every twenty yards. Pres- 
ently she stopped in front of a low door. 
It stood open—Arden saw inside a squalid 
bed, a wasted figure upon it, a slim girl, 
frowzy, unkempt, awkward, and red-eyed 
from much weeping; woman of 
middle age, pallid, sullen, and stony- 
faced, save for eyes of awful fear. 

The figure stirred and turned its head. 
As the eyes fell upon Arden, recognition 
leapt suddenly into them. 

“You're the chap that bought the Wind 
Flower—remember my telling you you 
had bought a fortune?” he said in a husky 
whisper. 

Arden nodded and held out his hand. 

“Well, you got the fortune,” the whisper 
went on. “It’s mine by rights—but the 
law says ‘No.’ You must give me enough 
to bury me—and—and to save my little 
gal from the streets. If you don’t—I’ll 
haunt you! By God, I will!” 

“Tt is all yours. I have searched for 
you high and low,” Arden began. 

Crane’s eyes flashed dimly. ‘‘So it’s 
you that have had me running and hiding. 
I thought it was—something else,” he 
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said. Then, with a hard, bitter grimace 
that could not be called a smile, ‘‘ You’ve 
caught me at last—caught me all out. | 
shall be dead to-morrow—so it won’t hurt 
to tell you the whole story. I sold my 
mine, my soul too, I reckon, for money to 
come back and kill the man that had 
stole my wife and shamed my little gal. 
I did kill him—more, I’ve kept the woman 
straight ever since. So I won’t take back 
the mine—the law would give her a share 
in it, in spite of me. It’s yours, hard and 
fast. But be good to my little gal. Dll 
trust you for that.” 

“IT swear to deserve the trust,’”’ Arden 
said, raising his hand. ‘She shall have 
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“Stop!” Gertrude cried imperiously, 
dragging down his hand, ‘‘ you—you shall 
not dwarf and ruin your life—and mine.” 

Crane looked at her, his face hardening. 
By a supreme effort he raised himself upon 
his elbow, pointed a fleshless forefinger 
at her, and said: ‘‘Get rid of the mine, 
Arden—if that’s the way to be rid of— 
her. She’s the sort that turn men into 
devils.” 

He fell back gasping, choking. The 
woman he had “kept straight” looked 
down at him dully, the tear dying in her 
watching eyes. Madame Gilbreth prayed 
softly, the girl sobbed aloud. As the last 
breath struggled over Crane’s gray lips, 
Arden turned to Gertrude, saying: ‘‘ You 
have tempted me in my wickedness to rob 
the living—it is beyond even you to make 
me rob the dead.” 









































A Link of Memory 


BY OWEN OLIVER 


“Tt is a simple operation,” said Steel 
of the R.A.M.C., cutting with his finger 
on his knee. ‘‘A trifling incision in the 
skull, the removal of a splinter of bone, 
and Carruthers recovers the lost month’s 
memory.” 

D’Arcy dropped his cigar on the rug, 
and walked out of the mess. The Adju- 
tant looked at me, and I looked at the 
Second in Command, and the Second in 
Command looked at the Colonel. The 
Colonel picked up the burning cigar and 
flung it out on the veranda, and stamped 
on the smoldering rug savagely. 

“T always warned him he’d burn his 
fingers,’ he growled with a meaning 
glance at the rest of us. 

‘Are you sure that he has burnt them?” 
Steel enquired. He was new to the station. 

The Colonel looked at the Second in 
Command, and the Second in Command 
looked at the Adjutant, and the Adjutant 
looked at me; and I nudged Steel with 
my elbow; and Steel tried to get away 
from the subject of burnt fingers, and 
went into the fire. 

‘To return to brains,” he observed. 
“There was a case in the 2nd Royal 
Rushers in the Soudan when I was a 
youngster. A sub had a blow on the 
head, like Carruthers, only it was a nig- 
ger’s club, instead of a fall from a polo 
pony. Newland, his name was. He went 
into the Pay Department afterwards. A 
nice chap, but took things too seriously. 
Something like Carruthers. He forgot 
everything that had happened during a 
few weeks before the injury—like Car- 


’ 


ruthers. Holbrook operated on him—like 
I’m going to operate on Carruthers. 


When the boy came round from the chlo- 
roform the first thing he said was, ‘By 
Jove! Mason owes me a tenner.’ Which 
shows that a memory is a blessing.” 

The Colonel paused with his glass half- 
way to his mouth, and grunted. 

“On the other hand,” he remarked, 
looking hard at Steel under his big gray 
eyebrows, “he might have remembered 
that he owed somebody—something— 


You want to know what’s in a man’s 
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Steel looked under his eyebrows too, 
and whistled softly and made dissections 
with his fingers again—strokes and pokes, 
and a nasty wriggle at the finish. 
“You mean that Carruthers’ memory 


memory, before you meddle with 


, 


would be a doubtful blessing to others?’ 
he suggested. 

‘“There’s no doubt about it,’”’ the Second 
in Command stated. ‘‘You’re a sensible 
chap, Steel. Leave it alone.” 

Steel considered with his chin on his 
hand, and shook his head slowly. 

“I’m a doctor,” he explained. “A 
fellow comes to me to be mended. It’s 
my business to mend him. I don’t ask 
whether he’d be better without a leg, or 
safer with a broken arm, or do less mis- 
chief dead. I cure him.” 

“Would you cure a man for the gal- 
lows?” the Adjutant enquired. Steel 
performed more operations with his finger 
on his knee. He was the cleverest sur- 
geon in the presidency, and they said he 
thought with his fingers. 

“Certainly,” he said, “if he came to 
me to be cured.” 

“Did Carruthers come to you to be 
cured?” I asked. 

“‘Well, I went to him, rather. I was 
lunching there to-day. I talked to him 
about it.” 

‘“‘ And to Mrs. Carruthers?” 

“‘And to Mrs. Carruthers, of course. 
Nice littke woman— She’s more excited 
about it than he is. In fact she seemed 
quite overcome by the prospect. One 
has to consider her, you know.” 

“We are considering her, I believe.” 
The Colonel nodded gravely at us; and 
we nodded gravely in turn. 

“Day-nursed him and _ night-nursed 
him,” said the Second in Command, ‘in 
the infernally hottest of the infernally hot 
weather. Used to faint half a dozen 
times a day towards the end of it. She 
pulled him through, not the doctors.” 

“Ah!” said Steel. ‘‘Good nurse, eh? 
Then we owe her something. It would 
be a sort of recompense to give him back 
his memory completely.” 
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‘A sort of recompense!” The Adju- 
tant ierked out the words with a queer 
gulp. He was younger than the rest of 
us, and took things to heart ‘You 
won’t let him do it, sir.” 

The Colonel leaned forward and shook 
his bony forefinger 

‘*Look here, Steel,’ he said, ‘you're a 
confounded and probin into 
our confounded carcasses is your con 
founded business; but | man. 
Take a straight tip, and leave well alone.” 

Steel set his mouth obstinately. 

‘It isn’t ‘well’ from a_ professional 
point of view,” he insisted, ‘“‘and I can’t 
leave it alone. Don’t Colonel, 
it wouldn’t be professional? If a man 
comes to me and says, ‘Cure me,’ I can’t 
say, ‘You don’t want 40 be cured.’ I’ve 
told Carruthers I can restore the lost link 
of memory by a simple operation. It 
isn’t just a month’s memory that he’s lost. 
It’s a link with what went before and 
came after. It’s joining the chain of his 
life. Whether he'll have it joined or not 
is his business.”’ 

“No,” the Colonel 
isn’t. It’s hers.” 

Steel mixed a long drink carefully. 

‘I gather,” he ‘“‘there’s a 
story about her? Something that she did, 
and doesn’t want him to know?” 

‘*T don’t know if she did,” the Colonel 
said, ‘‘but he -hought so. No, she doesn’t 
want him to xnow.”’ 

“The usual sort of thing?”’ 

“The usual sort of thing—if it was any 
thing. I don’t say she wasn’t to blame, 
mind. But a pretty woman is a pretty 
woman; and India’s India; and, dash it 
all, sir, she wasn’t any worse than the 
rest anyhow. If there was anything, she’s 
wiped it out.” 

‘*Clean out,” said the Second in Com- 
mand emphatically. 

“It’s a good thing to have a wipe-out 
occasionally,” the Adjutant remarked 
thoughtfully. ‘‘There was a boy came 
before the Colonel six months ago. A 
good drill, and a good soldier, and a good 
lad in his way, but always in some mis 
chief. ‘Why don’t you make a fresh 
start, you young fool?’ the Colonel asked 
him. ‘Can’t get a fresh start, sir,’ he 
said. ‘There’s too much against me on 
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the slate. That’s where it is.’ Well, the 
Colonel wiped the slate—broke all the 
regulations.”” The Colonel grunted. 
‘* Now he’s a sergeant.”’ 

‘“There’s something on most of 
slates, Steel,’’ I reminded him. 

7 suppose it’s D’Arcy,”’ Steel 
gested, ‘‘on Mrs. Carruthers’ slate?’ 

“Tt was D’Arcy,” I qualified. ‘*There’s 
been nothing since. He and Carruthers 
were chums, which made it worse; if 
there was anything; but I daresay it 
wasn’t so bad as it seemed to Carruthers 
when he found out.’ 

‘*What did he find out?” 

‘*No one knows exactly 
Colonel.” 

“Ne” 


our 


sug 


unless it’s the 


The Colonel shook his head. 
‘I don’t. Probably he made more of it 
than some men You see she’d 
never broken him in to that sort of thing. 
She wasn’t a flirting woman. She was 
away at the time, luckily, or I won't 
answer for what he’d have done. D’Arcy 
swore there was no real harm in it; but, 
of course, he was bound to say so. Any 
how, / never saw anything.” 

‘When did Carruthers find out; 
how?” 

‘*He found out half an hour before the 
polo match with the Red Hussars; the 
final in the Cup. He and D’Arcy were 
both in it. Just before the finish, when 
the match was safe—they’d both played 
like madmen—he rode straight into 
D’Arcy. They both came a_ cropper. 
Carruthers hurt. D’Arcy wasn’t, 
though he broke his pony’s neck. He 
told me he wished it was his own. I told 
him I wished so too. He’s a good bey, 
too; one of the best officers I ever knew, 
and as plucky as they make them; but 
he must go philandering like a fool, con 
found him. I’ve no patience with such 
idiocy.” 

**We’ve all done it,’”’ the Second in Com 
mand observed. ‘‘I remember in ’78 
at Barbados” 


would. 


and 


Was 


he glanced at the Colonel, 
and the Colonel smiled grimly. 

‘One fool is no excuse for another fool; 
but we were all young once. A pretty 
woman’s a pretty woman, and a man’s a 
man. 

“And Carruthers’ memory is Car- 
ruthers’ memory,” added Steel stubbornly. 
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‘“And your memory Is your memory,” 
I told him pointedly, ‘‘and other people 
have memories too.” 

‘Especially at Simla,” said the Adju 
tant. Steel had exchanged from there; 
and every one said that it was a woman, 
a woman being the sufficient reason for 
all things. 

‘Some people remember things that 
didn’t happen,” said Steel, frowning and 
operating furiously with his finger on the 
little table. 

“Exactly,” I agreed. ‘I daresay Car 
ruthers would. Whatever it was, he’d 
think it was something worse. Myself, I 
don’t believe it was anything but a com- 
mon or garden flirtation.” 

‘‘ Anyhow,” the Adjutant protested, ‘‘it 
vouldn’t do him any good to hear of it.’ 

‘‘T can’t make out how he hasn’t heard 
of it already,” said Steel. ‘I don’t mean 
from you fellows, but from the women. 
They don’t mean any harm, bless them! 
But they can’t help being news agencies. 
They’re made so.” 

“Tt hasn’t got to the women,” said the 
Colonel grimly, ‘‘and if it did Well, 
the husband of the first one that speaks 
about it can send in his papers. Even if 
it did get to them, I think most of them 
wouldn’t tell, under the circumstances. 
You mustn’t do it, Steel. It wouldn’t be 
cricket.”’ 

‘“T keep my own conscience,” Steel as 
serted. “A man’s memory is _ his 
own.” 

‘* His isn’t,” 
contradicted. 
he wouldn’t have any memory. 

-dead.’ 

‘*And she’d be Mrs. D’Ar -_ said the 
Adjutant, ‘“‘and if his memory is right 
the memory that he hasn’t—she wanted 
him pretty badly. A woman can’t help 
liking a man, any more than a man can 
help liking a woman; and they feel it 
more. You mustn’t do it, Steel.” 

‘No,” I agreed, “‘you really mustn’t. 
You may talk about your professional 
duty; but there’s your duty as a man to 
consider.”’ 

‘I don’t want any one to tell me my 
duty,” Steel snapped, “professional or 
otherwise. I know it; and I’m going to 
do it.” 


the Second in Command 
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“Do it, and be hanged to you, sir, 
said the Colonel. 

There was an oppressive silence, till a 
step on the veranda interrupted it, and 
Carruthers walked in, with his usual long, 
swaying stride, and his usual cheerful 
laugh. He was a big, good-humored, 
good-looking fellow; the next best officer 
to D’Arcy, and next to him the favorite 
of the battalion. If he had a fault it was 
that he was a trifle pig-headed. When 
he once fancied a thing, right or wrong, you 
couldn’t get it out of his head. 

‘Good evening, sir,” he said. ‘*‘ Good 
evening, Hulloa, old Pills. You 
here !”’ 

‘‘Good evening, my dear fellow,”’ said 
the Colonel, with unusual demonstration. 

‘Good evening, old chap,” said the 
Second in Command, the Adjutant, and I. 

Steel said nothing; and there was no 
sound except for the poof-poof of the 


boy Ss. 


punkah. 
“Talk of angels!” said the Colonel at 
length. ‘We were just speaking of you 


and Mrs. Carruthers.” 
to look for the matches; 
at last in front of him. 

‘I disclaim the compliment for my- 
self,” said Carruthers, settling himself ina 
lounge. ‘‘I’ll pass it on to the good lady.” 

“* Hope she’s well to-night?” the Adju- 
tant enquired. He had a boyish affection 
for Mrs. Carruthers, who had helped him 
through his chequered courting. 

‘“*So-so. There’s nothing the matter 
really; but she’s gone to bed with a bad 
headache, poor little beggar. She’s up- 
set over the operation, of course. I sup- 
pose Steel’s told you about it?” 

“Ves,” I said. ‘‘He’s told us about it. 
Do you think it’s worth while, old man? 
What’s the good of a month’s memory to 
you? There are several months J could 
do without, anyhow.” 

‘I don’t suppose I miss it much,” Car- 
ruthers agreed thoughtfully, ‘‘only—it 
seems to break things up, you know. 
It’s a link out of the chain, as Steel put it.” 

“Thank your lucky stars that you’ve 
got any ‘chain’ at all, Carruthers,” the 
Colonel said, “or rather, thank—your 
wife.” 

Carruthers nodded slowly and his face 
softened. 


He turned away 
and found them 
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“Yes,” he said simply. 

“She’d be awfully upset if it knocked 
you out, you know,” I reminded him. 

‘“‘She had rather a bad time when you 
were laid up,” the Colonel added, ‘“‘a 
worse time, perhaps, than you know. 
‘Pon my word, I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“Don’t see any sense in it,”’ the Second 
in Command snapped. 

‘Might remember you owed somebody 
something,” the Adjutant suggested. 
“Rather a sell, you know.” 

“T prefer to pay my debts.” Carruthers 
laughed and stretched his big arms. ‘“‘If 
I owed somebody one I’d rather hear of 
it—Of course I don’t wish to frighten her, 
but she’d be glad afterwards. I don’t 
want to talk rot, boys, but—it’s the mem- 
ory of her that I don’t like a break in. 
How would it be, if I had it done without 
letting her know, till afterwards? I 
could send for her and say it was all right. 
I’d be sure to remember some little thing 
about her, to—to chaff her, you know. 
What’s the matter, Colonel?” 

‘“‘Matter! That scoundrel at the pun- 
kah’s gone to sleep,” the Colonel roared. 
“Kick him, some of you lazy beggars.” 

The head waiter protested that the 
punkah had never stopped; though, of 
course, if the Colonel Sahib desired it, 
the low fellow who worked it should be 
kicked. The rest of us agreed that it 
hadn’t stopped—or if it had it had gone 
on again directly. So the Colonel decided 
that a warning to the punkah boy would 
be sufficient. All the same, he declared, 
he felt as if he would like to kick somebody. 
He glared at Steel, and Steel glared at 
him. I poured whisky and soda on the 
troubled waters; but the Colonel was still 
muttering under his breath, and Steel 
was performing an imaginary operation 
viciously with his skinny, very white fore- 
finger, when D’Arcy returned. He had 
lit another cigar, and evidently deter- 
mined to see things out; but he flushed 
slightly when he noticed Carruthers. 

‘““What’s the row?” he enquired care- 
lessly. ‘‘ You look as if you were holding 
a Court Martial.” 

“No,” said the Colonel, looking hard 
at him. “It isn’t a Court Martial at 
present. It’s a Medical Board; on Car- 
ruthers’ memory.” 
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D’Arcy struck a match and held it to 
his cigar that was already alight, and sat 
down carefully and stretched himself in a 
big chair. 

‘“‘Carruthers’ memory,’ 
slowly. 

“Steel says he can put me right by a 
simple operation,”’ Carruthers explained. 
“The Colonel and the boys say it isn’t 
worth while. I don’t suppose that a 
month of my memory ‘s worth troubling 
about; only—it seems as if it would join 
things together. I shouldn’t hesitate my- 
self, but there’s my wife to consider, you 
see, old man.” 

“There is your wife to consider,” 
D’Arcy agreed, flicking the ash off his 
cigar. 

“‘T suppose it would distress her rather. 
You know her pretty well. What do you 
think?” 

D’Arcy fingered his chin absently. 

“TI think,” he said, ‘‘it would distress 
her very much.” 

‘**But she’d soon get over it, when she 
found I was all right, don’t you think? 
I don’t want to upset her either. What 
would you do, if you were I?” 

D’Arcy stretched himself a little more, 
and blew a smoke ring. 

“If I were you, I should let her decide,” 
he pronounced. 

“T think so too,” said the Colonel 
abruptly; and the rest of us echoed his 
words, except Steel. He was performing 
an imaginary operation with his finger 
on the arm of the chair. 

“T offered to let her decide,’ Carruthers 
explained, “‘but she wouldn’t; and I don’t 
think it’s quite fair to make her. You 
see, she’d always be uneasy about it, if 
she persuaded me not to. She doesn’t 
like the idea of the operation, but she feels 
that I’ve a right to get my memory back 
if I want it. I suppose she’ll blame her- 
self anyhow, poor old girl, for if I decide 
not to, she’ll think it was on her account.” 

“Then,” said D’Arcy, “why not let 
the Colonel decide?” 

He looked at the Colonel and the Colo- 
nel looked at him. 

“‘Or the doctor?” Carruthers suggested. 
“She said the doctor; because he is a 
doctor; and because he wouldn’t be 
prejudiced like the people who’ve known 
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Look here, D’Arcy, you’re 
What do you say to 


us a long time. 
my oldest pal. 
that?” 

D’Arcy flicked the ash off his cigar 
again. 

“Tf your wife says the doctor,” he an- 
swered in a clear, level voice, “J say the 
doctor.” 

“The doctor it is,” said Carruthers 
gaily. The Colonel started to speak, 
but only made a clicking sound in his 
throat; the rest of us started to speak— 
and didn’t. Carruthers looked at us all 
and smiled. 

‘“You’re chicken-hearted for me, when 
you wouldn’t be for yourselves,” he said, 
with a soft touch in his big voice. ‘‘Come, 
old Sawbones.” He patted Steel on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ You won’t be afraid to de- 
cide.”’ 

We all turned our eyes on Steel. He 
stopped his imaginary operation, and sat 
upright in his chair, looking past Car- 
ruthers at D’Arcy. 

“Professionally,” he said, in a stiff, 
dry voice, ‘‘I can only tell you that there 
is no appreciable risk in the operation, 
and that I am confident of its success. 
There would be some little inconvenience; 
practically no pain. You would have to 
spend about a fortnight in bed.” 

“You mean I should have it done?” 

Steel pursed his lips. 

“The decision whether you will have it 
done rests with you—or your wife, if you 
choose to leave it to her.” 

“T have left it to her,” 
pointed out with a careless laugh. 


Carruthers 
“*She 
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leaves it to you. You can’t get out of it, 
old man.” 

Steel frowned, and reflected for an ap- 
preciable time. 

“The point,” he said at last, “‘is not one 
that I can decide professionally or un- 
aided. In the first place, I have no sufh- 
cient knowledge of what your lost mem- 
ory holds—whether good or bad, impor 
tant or unimportant. Secondly, it isn’t 
merely a question of whether the mem- 
ories are good or bad. A man might 
prefer to remain ignorant of things that 
were good. He might prefer to know 
things that were bad. This little piece of 
memory is a link in the chain of your life. 
I do not know if it is necessary to hold 
the chain together. D’Arcy, he is your 
friend. You know what this link is 
worth if any one does. Is there, to your 
knowledge, anything in his lost memory 
that he ought to have? Anything so 
serious that it should link his future life 
to his past life differently, 7/ he rightly 
understood it?” 

D’Arcy threw back his head suddenly 
and faced us in turn. 

“On my honor,” he said, ‘‘no!” 

Carruthers took Steel off to prescribe 
for his wife’s headache; and D’Arcy left 
soon after, shaking hands with each of 
us in silence. The rest of us smoked in- 
cessantly till the Colonel rose to go. 

‘There are others,” he said with a 
catch in his voice, ‘‘who would be glad 
to lose some links of memory; the links 
that they have misunderstood.” 
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Mary-Full-of-Grace 





BY CONSTANCE MORRIS 


When I first saw Eleanora Brayton she 
was sitting on a high tabouret among the 
stools and easels of the studio taught by 
Dulan. 

Her gleaming, her auburn 
hair blazed in dull copper tones beneath 
the broad skylight, her book 
and her pencil avid of sketches. 

indifferent ear to the profes 
sional model who was pathetically describ 
ing her experiences with Bridgeman, the 
Royal Academician. 

The Master entered during the eleven 
o’clock rest and began to remonstrate in 
rapid French with the unhappy pupils. 
The disconsolate young artist turned to 
me somber 

‘Would , hesitated, 
you mind telling me what he said?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and trans 
lated Dulan’s voluble and disgusted re 
marks on amateurish, ineffective work 
manship. 

She sketched away rapidly and in silence 
and the tears rolled down her cheeks un 
heeded and into the corners of her mouth 
I could well appreciate her discourage 
ment, and with direct and sincere expres 
sions of sympathy for an experience | 
mvself had often undergone, our friend 
ship began. 

What puzzled me about her face, which 
was a beautiful one of the pure etherealized 
Syrian type, although she was an Amer- 
ican born of American parents in an ob 
scure Western was that it 
be so familiar. It was not 
who sees the face in a train or on the street, 
and the mystery of this was explained 
before ever I had analy zed to m\ self where 
I could have seen it. 

It may have been about a week after 
the incident of the studio, when she 
openly admitted her absolute skepticism 
in regard to her talent. 

She turned to me with her character 
istic simplicity of manner and said 

‘“VYou see, Miss Blake, if I thought the 
cleverness that 
lowa was advancing one bit, I would wait 
survive my failures. I am not an 


eves were 
was open 
She Was 


lending an indiffe 


eyes. 


vou,”’ she ‘“would 


town, should 


as one feels 


was accounted genius in 


and 


don’t want to waste my 


idle girl, and | 
time over ambitions that will prove fruii 
less.”’ 

At last it struck me, and I wondered ! 
had been t to recognize it 
before. It was so true and 
now that I knew it. For there, with her 
beautiful head with its auburn hair, the 
pure forehead and the long sorrowful eyes, 


so dull as n 


SO oby ious 


was an ideal presentment of the Naza 
rene’s Mother. Without alteration § of 
feature or expression, she stood a glorious- 


ly simple realization of the Fair Virgin as 


1 


all pictures have shown her. 


I was so amazed I could only gaze at 
her with startled wonder-eyes. She ad 
vanced for the tubes near my side 


“What are you staring at?” she asked. 

“Oh, Mary — Mary-full-of-Grace,” I 
replied, laughing, collecting my scattered 
thoughts. 

‘*Do you see it too?” she asked, sim- 
ply, raising her eyes to mine full of a 
rather troubled dismay. And so I said 
no more about it 


It was becoming dusk one winter after 
noon. I was trying vainly to treat with 
original freedom a Herod head en profile, 
when my young beauty entered my apart 
ments very frightened. Her motions were 
all tempered with an easy grace, and het 
gestures were admirable expressions of a 
very simple mind, broad, generous and 
lofty in its finer sensibilities. 

“Oh, Theo,” she blurted out, ‘‘I have 
been followed. It is ridiculous to be such 
a coward. See, feel how my heart beats?” 

‘*Followed?” I asked with much con 
cern. ‘‘ Here?” 

“Ves. I went up to the Parc Monceau 
for the air, and then down that big street 
to the Madeleine; from there I came 
through to the Place de l’Opera, where the 
lights were all lit—it is so beautiful, that 
bit of Paris! In fact, it is alla joy to me, 
I went on very quickly a little way, when 
I saw I was being followed. Then, to 
make sure, I wen very slowly 
and so did the man behind me.” 

“Ves, yes, go on,” I urged, having been 


slowly 
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pre pared long ago forthis 
development. 

\ man in a gray suit, 

tall and distinguished 

and somehow he 

did not look the = sort 


disre 


ooking, 


that meant any 
pect.” 
‘- Fiddle- de - dee!” I 
niffed. ‘‘What fright 
ened you then?” 

‘I went on at an or 
) ind I 
I ched the Rue de 
Rivoli. There, in front 
of that café, I took a ’bus 
He got in also. 
I did think of crossing 
the river to Notre Dame 
oing to Clara Jen 
ning’s, but it was too 
y, when we 
came to the Pont du 
Carrousel, I glanced at 


ly and saw he 


home. 


J3 


him covert 
had a red ribbon in his 
button-hole.” 

‘A red ribbon!” I 
interrupted. ‘“‘My dear 
child, eV ¢ ry Se ( ond 
Frenchman in Pari 
wears a red ribbon.” 

She seemed rather an 
noyed at my lack of en 
thusiasm over this last 
bit of information. 
Hastil ending her re 
cital a minute later, the occurrence was 
dismissed from my thoughts. 

On the second day following I was in 
morose meditation as a result of the very 
cold manner of my master’s critical utter 


AWN yY Ff A 


‘ W ould 


ances; an impersonal discourse on the 
futility of applying oneself to an individual 
art when talent is lacking. 

Eleanora came to me very breathlessly 
and mysteriously, and placing a letter in 
my hand asked me timidly if I would 
translate it. 

“T can’t understand one line of it; but 
you”’—she hesitated, shyly, ‘‘you won’t 
tell any one, Theo?” 

I avowed my willingness to be as silent 
as thedumb. ‘‘Oh, Mary—Mary-full-of- 
Grace,” I laughed, ‘‘I shall be delighted 








you mind telling me what he said? 


to read your love-letters, seeing I receive 


none of my own.” 
She raised her eyes to mine, full of a 
soft expectancy, and I read: 
MADEMOISELLI My name may per- 
haps be a sufficient guarantee to you 
that my unusual conduct of the other 
evening in discovering for myself your 
residence had no unworthy desire. The 
explanation is simple. I am painting a 
large picture. It 1s stationary for want 
of a model for my Holy Virgin. When 
my eyes fell upon you, I realized instantly 
that. yours was the only face in the 
vorld that could satisfy my aspiration 
It was impossible not to follow you I 
beg you to receive my most profound 
apologies Will you sit to me? I find 
you are studying at Dulan’s, therefore 
I appeal to you as a comrade of the 
brush, to permit me to leave behind the 
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most perfect face of the Blessed Virgin 


that has ever been conceived 
Accept, Mademoiselle, the assurance 
of my most humble respect 


ANTHONY VERRINDER 

On coming to the signature I stared at 
her, gasping. 

‘Comrades of the brush!” I exclaimed, 
‘you and Anthony Verrinder. But he 
is of the tulle-skirt and tarlatan celebrity, 
the portraitist of the filles de joie. Fancy 
him thinking it possible to add to his repu- 
tation by painting the ‘Blessed Virgin’! 
But it is an honor.” 

“Anthony Verrinder!” she repeated. 
“Yes, it is an honor. What would you 
do?” she asked. 

I had been somewhat burdened by a 
consciousness of her curious beauty at 
times. One is not often in the way of 
talking to women of their religious imagin- 
ings. I could understand that a classical 
beauty or a historic beauty might have 
been easier supported. 

No deep notes would be struck by meet- 
ing a Correggio angel or Titian’s Ariadne 
in person, but to walk through the Bois 
ind find the figure of the Blessed Virgin 
before you is disconcerting, not to say 
arresting, and I can imagine Verrinder’s 
extreme surprise at finding the woman of 
his dreams in the flesh. 

“Do!” I answered. 
course.” 

She was dressed very simply in some 
dark material that fitted her harmoniously. 
The plain, small collar of the dress opened 
at the neck, and the solid white throat rose 
from the dull stuff like an almond bursting 
from its husk, and looking at her I antici- 
pated with joy the consummation of Ver- 
rinder’s picture. 

“Tt is not conventional,” she suggested, 
approaching the first sign of Western pro- 
vincialism. There was a shade of appre- 
hension in her voice as she continued: “I 
should like to avoid all criticism, but I 
know Clara Jennings sat .for Dufoy’s 
‘Sylla’ and her mother and friends were 
proud of it. Yes, I think I might. I 
should like to very much.” 


“Why, accept, of 


So we constructed the answer and I 
wrote it and arranged for the choice of 
sittings. Eleanora decoyed me into ac- 
companying her, and so I was inducted 
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into the mysteries of art in an atelier of the 
great. 

It was very large and very bare. The 
rest of the house we did not penetrate, as 
the studio was built with a long gallery 
intervening, and in the inexactness of its 
construction was an expression of a mood 
of its master. We through 
half-opened doors magnificent silk-thread- 
ed curtains and marble busts, and I 
gleaned from this that other parts were 
on a scale of equally exquisite artistic 
beauty. 

We were admitted by a very untidy 
French woman with half-buttoned boots, 
and Eleanora, who like myself was very 
sensitive to any disfigurement, said under 
her breath: “‘Ugh, Theo! Her hands!” 
They were white and swollen and dead- 
looking: 

She looked at us insolently and in 
silence, until she discovered we had an 
appointment with the artist, when she 
sullenly announced us. 

With what satisfying emotions we found 
ourselves in the presence of this brilliant 
artist! Anthony Verrinder was a very 
distinguished-looking man, with an in 
dulgent, bored manner combined with a 
Marion Crawford charm of voice and a 
very comprehensive, amiable smile, rare 
and penetrating. I do not think I shall 
ever cease to remember Anthony Verrin- 
der’s bewildering smile. 

“My dear Miss Brayton,” he surveyed 
her with delicate interest, ‘‘how can I ever 
thank you? Do you know I am going to 
make of you a masterpiece?” 

Eleanora looked at him shyly, a smile 
lighting her eyes and parting faintly her 
soft, tender lips. 

The vast room had the appearance of a 
workshop. Portraits of beautiful women, 
and beautiful women only, were exhibited 
at every step. There was a capyas twelve 
feet by nine upon a great easel, and there 
was a smaller one near-by whereon he 
made a rapid crogui of his heads. 

He begged Eleanora to tell him of hef 
studies, and in a few masterly-skirmished 
phrfses turning upon the seriousness of 
her work, he drew from her her interest 
so as to expose unconsciously various 
attitudes of her face. 

“Miss Blake,” he said, enthusiasm and 


could see 
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‘* Do you know, I am going to 


elation breaking through his voice, “look 
at her She is the reincarnation. They 
must feel it as I feel it. See, I have aban- 
doned the old conventional incidents of 
Mary and the Child. Nothing is to be 
as it was before. This is the searching 
light of md@ern realism. She stands here 
the simple figure of the girl of Lebanon, 
the Syrian in her blue garb, assured, 
tense, unassailable; the realization just 
breaking on her face of a thousand soft 
presentiments and finally the paramount 
one. It is all real, real. There is no 
girl in the picture. She is just ethereal- 
ized, deified, supreme, final.” 

‘Ah, do you feel like that?” she asked, 
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make of you a masterpiece ?’’ 


her features prostrate in comprehension. 

“I do Miss Brayton, and yours is the 
face of all the world and yet not of it. 
Do you comprehend?” 

“Yes,” she answered softly. “I com- 
prehend.” 

And so it began. All that follows this, 
of that simple, unquestioning tempera- 
ment, I am able to tell of only as an in- 
terested spectator. She abandoned all 
reserves and concealments in telling of 
the development of her love. I was 
unable to judge of Anthony Verrinder’s 
private sentiments. 

As we admit of works of pure genius 
that they cannot claim utility or motive, 
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giving and beau 
so I believed was 
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He took 
fication in her supreme ful 
ideal. When I say motive 


I mean a natural 


simply 


de sire tO 


{ me intimation resulting 
love-n 

ght it time In my capac 

rk on his lack of di 

Mr 


her hoy 
be realized 


1° 
KING 
SOON 


answe red, 
coloring 


be some ¢ 


onsideration 
to her and 

hand confidentially on her shoul 
“Vou have done me the honor of 
it] Flea 


trusting me with | 
my deep interest that dic 


[ crossed 


your confidences, 
nora; it is only 
tates my questioning.” 

She nodded a faint sign of 


for a minute we both stood 


assent, and 
silent. 
“He loves you, does he not?” 


“Indeed, | 


\ ie ws on 


Theo. But he 
which to him 


believe SO, 
has marriage, 
means a life-long companionship.” 
“Views!” I answered contemptuously, 
holding her with mine, 
Cannot you see, Eleanora, the peculiarity 
of the general aspect of the case? You 
love him, and he makes no pretense of 
hiding the fact that he loves you. There 
must be icknowledgment of this 
this way,” I 
said with a note of finality in my voice. 
Eleanora looked at me, gravely, with 
a troubled air. ‘‘He has told me fear 
lessly that if he ever marries, the relation 
to his art, which 


eves ‘views! 


some 


condition. It can’t go on 


ship must be secondary 
egards as the noblest of all sides of 
him. I love him,” she said softly. ‘*What 


he res 
can I do?” 

“Oh, Mary-full-of-Grace, you shall 
never be sacrificed to one’s views. 
No, my dear child, you must stop, now,” 
I answered decisive ly 

“Oh, but, Theo, that is what I have 
for,’ she replied hastily. “I am 
to sit nights now, and in costume. He is 
anxious to finish the picture at once. You 
will take me, will you not?” 

‘IT have been very heedless, Eleanora, 


any 


come 
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sub- 
‘T am 


but I suppose I will have to.” I 
mitted with a bad grace, I fear. 
anxious to see it completed.” 

At half-past eight on Sunday we went. 
The night was black, 
up at the brown house in the Rue Alphonse 
de Neuville, we saw it minus all light. 

' 


I could not but think, 
earlier 


ver\ and looking 


as a result of our 
man’s una 
and of how the assertion 


conversation, of the 
bashed egotism, 
of his individual will was the principle of 
all his thoughts and actions. A vague 
realization came upon his will 
did not include an avowal to Eleanora. 

After repeated knockings, we found the 
door unlocked, and walked straight into 
the untidy, remote little annex to the long 
gallery where Eleanora had been informed 
she would find her costume. 

‘T see lights at the farther end. 
working hard, I should 
at these heavenly clothes 
see anything so stiff?’’ 

I touched the thick white wool fabric of 
the undergarment. It was resistant, 
heavy. Then I took up the wonderful 
blue draperies. Did I wonderful? 
They were they archaic. 
The material was of a dull blue, with a 
peculiar elusive sheen in i folds. 
It seemed to me so supremely the abso 
lute thing, I questioned if during his many 
travels to Jerusalem he had not the por 
trait in mind. As she stood there clothed 
only in the coarse white woolen under 
garment, the drapery cast aside, I could 
see the beautiful purity of that other, the 
unimpeachable; the holiness of her, the 
young Virgin, perfect, without sin or soil; 
the veritable ‘‘ Mother of Sorrows.”’ 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, in awe. “Oh!” 

‘*What is it?” she asked, bewildered. 

“Took.” } replied, and took her to face 
the big glass. More than haif fascinated, 
she made a swift arrangement of her hair, 
smoothing the long, straight lengths. 
Then she knotted the cord around her 
waist. I was unnerved by the startling 
faithfulness of her whole appearance, and 
I stumbled after her down the long pas 
sage to the studio. 

A curious murmur of sounds struck on 
our ears; the music of glasses and silver 
and the vagrant notes of some untuned mu- 
sical instrument. We opened the door 
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Verrinder staggered to his feet."’ See page 


and pushed aside the dark portitres and _ we seen nothing, would have nauseated 
stepped into the hot air, thick with the — us. 

odor of wine and of smoke, and poisoned Eleanora made a step or two forward, 
with scent; an air that of itself, had and stood with arms straight at her sides, 
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her long eyes looking dazedly beneath 
puzzled brows. To me, standing back 
of her, it seemed as a picture in a bad 
dream. 

I wished to collect my scattering senses 
and unwilling thoughts, and so remained 
concealed in the dark curtains. 

There was a sudden pause, and out of 
the frozen horror of those halted people, 
hysterical whimpering broke forth, and 
faint sobs. 

Among the men and women, men and 
women with wild arrested merriment on 
their faces, the merriment of license, was 
Anthony Verrinder. His coat was off, his 
waistcoat was unbuttoned, his face was 
strangely flushed, swollen, coarsened, 
undone, and on his mouth a sick, loose 
expression of vacant laughter brought to a 
halt. 

He glanced at Eleanora stupidly for a 
moment, and raised his head, a look of 
drunken intelligence flitting across his 
face. 

“Ah! Crest ma 
grace!” 

His remark fell on heedless ears. All 
that they saw, these miserable revelers, 
was the white austere figure of the Virgin, 
standing in the chastened light at the far 
end of the studio. 

There had been no sound, a curtain had 
been drawn, and the beautiful form of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Divine Mother, had 
stepped out and stood before them, the 
pure forehead, the patient, sorrowful eyes, 
and a great reproach in the expression of 
the eyebrows and the mouth, a look of 
suffering, impressive, solemn, in a word, 
the Mater-Dolorosa. 

One woman walked over with panic- 
stricken eyes, and fell face downwards 
with her lips resting against the white 
woolen draperies, the splash of the spilled 
liquor she still held, dripping over her 
neck and hand and over Eleanora’s mo- 
tionless feet. 

Another, a man, dashed his head upon 
the table, his hands clutched in his hair, 
shaking with a palsy of terror, his mouth 


Marie - pleine - de - 
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moving in an irresponsible striving to 
open it. 

Lying with long white arms spread on 
the back of a chair was the clever, common 
face, with its fantastic red hair and small 
blinking black eyes, of her whom all Paris 
would have recognized as the original 
of Verrinder’s celebrated ‘“‘Grisette of 
Neuilly.”. Her dead-waxen breast 
heaving convulsively, and from her throat 
came the dull sobs which were no more 
than the moanings of a beast in labor. 

“Mon Dieu!” she screamed. ‘‘A judg- 
ment! A judgment! It is the Mother of 
God!” 

A shiver of apprehension went around 
the madly terrified guests. The hysterics 
rose to an abandoned shout of uncon- 
trollable fear. 

The dark-haired woman—she whom 
we thought Verrinder’s servant, of the 
unbuttoned boots and the dead-looking, 
swollen hands—laid one of them on his 
shoulder and sobbed: “Anthony, Anthony, 
nous ne pecherons plus, Dieu de Dieu, par 
plus.” 

Then Eleanora’s soul sat in the dust, 
and she bethought herself with shame she 
was a woman. 

Verrinder staggered to his feet, pushing 
his chair back with a wavering hand. He 
shook the woman’s touch from off his arm 
and stared at Eleanora, muttering apolo- 
gies for his forgetfulness. 

She stood quite mute, looking at him 
with frozen quiet, and then the silence 
broke. 

Every one strove to forget in wild, ex- 
cited laughter that terrible moment when, 
at the jarring of the curtain-rings on the 
rod, the white, illuminating figure of the 
“‘Blessed Virgin” had interrupted them; 
when in their license it had seemed that 
she had come as a warning and a reproach 
for all their sinning. 

Eleanora turned to me, and as she 
pushed me before her from out that miser- 
able room, we heard them shriek and 
howl like human swine amid the refuse 
of their feast. 
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The Bacillus of Conscience 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Professor Bindham rose suddenly from 
the microscope, with a cry of delight. 

“Tt’s a brand-new germ!” 

Bindham, I may state, is the most per- 
sistent germ-chaser in the world. No 
odds what is the matter with you, he will 
find the germ that causes it if you give 
him time. And when there is nothing 
wrong with you, he can turn up half a 
dozen microbes, any one of which will 
take the blame for your condition of good 
health. It was he who trailed to its lair 
the germ of laziness—the restful uncina- 
riasis—and proved that a man who is 
afraid of work should be fed upon jelly 
and soup instead of being compelled to 
work or starve—or live on his relatives. 
Also, it was Bindham who found the germs 
ina kiss, and could have found the bacillus 
that impels kisses if anybody had cared 
to ask for it. Consequently the finding 
of a new germ, to him, is as auspicious 
an event as the arrival of a new baby in 
the homes of less scientific men. 

‘Another germ?” I asked, from the 
only easy chair in the laboratory. 

“Ves, Winslow. A brand-new one. 
Never saw anything approaching it in 
appearance. This is a great discovery.” 

“What particular trouble rests upon 
the head of this new germ?” 

‘I don’t know yet. We’ll have to 
follow it up a little further. It may be 
a good germ—but it looks like a bad 
one.” 

Constance came in just then. Con- 
stance is the daughter of Bindham. I 
lost interest in the new germ with her 
arrival. It always had been astonishing 
how interested I could be in her father’s 
work until she appeared on the scene. 
But her father insisted upon talking about 
his discovery. 

“Tt hasn’t the shape of the strepto- 
coccus, nor the thread-like perfection of 
bacillus tuberculi,” he beamed. “It isan 
entirely new species.” 

“What is, father?” she asked. 

“Come and look, both of you,” he 
answered, dragging me from the window, 
to which I had walked when Constance 





entered, and motioning to her to ap- 
proach. 

“Now, don’t jostle the microscope. 
See,” he said, pushing my head down to 
the eye-piece. “Notice that little, odd- 
shaped spot, right in the middle of the 
slide?” 

There was a little, odd-shaped spot, sure 
enough, but it told me nothing. It might 
very well have been a flaw in the glass. 
But I had peered into that microscope 
on previous occasions, and felt on speak- 
ing terms, you might say, with all germ- 
dom. So I knew this tiny blot was a 
germ. Everything, by the way, is a germ, 
once it is under a microscope. 

“Look at it, Constance,” he said. Con- 
stance peeped through the microscope, 
also. 

‘‘Well, what is it?” she asked. 

“That I don’t know. It is from the 
scrapings of some stains on the coat of 
Bliskers, the train-robber. You know 
the authorities got me to analyze them for 
bloodstains.”’ 

“Isn’t Bliskers the man who is confess- 
ing to all his misdeeds?” I asked. Blisk- 
ers had been furnishing six-inch headlines 
to the newspapers that get out 5 p.m. 
extras at IO a.m. 

“Yes, that’s the man.’ 

‘““Ugh!” Constance shivered. “I can’t 
see any honor in finding germs on his 
clothes. It’s—it’s like—’’ But her pow 
ers of comparison failed. 

“Don’t make any difference where a 
germ is found,” Bindham declared. 
‘Especially if it’s one that has never before 
been known.” 

““What’s the good of a germ when you 
can’t tell what it’s for?” she asked. 

**And what’s the good of one when you 
can tell what it’s for?” I added. 

‘“‘T must make a culture of these, and 
determine their functions,” was the dig- 
nified reply of her father. ‘‘ Anyway,” 
with his patient smile, “this is another 
feather in my cap.” 

“Another microbe, you mean,’ she 
bantered. Then Constance and I went 
for our drive. It was not often that I had 
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the chance to be 
daughter of 
engagements, and it does not 
that her 
much time for 


with her. The pretty 
i famous man is seldom with 
out so ial 
admirers 


stand to reason rich 


should give her drives, or 


even walks with the conventionally poor 
but honest portion of mankind, however 
much the poor but honest element yearns 
For instance, there were 


this is 


for her society. 
Allaire and Stanton and But 
not to be a page from Bradstreet 

It was two weeks before fate again led 
] Professor 


ne to Bindham’s, where the 
had his laboratory, as Constance expressed 
bed and breakfast.” 


his time, hence 


it, ‘convenient to 
I did not see Constance thi 
it was an unkind fate that led me. 
her father, and pretended, as | ilways 
did, that I had come to see him. 
‘Tl’ve got a nice little family of 
now,” he told me. 
“Guinea pigs?” I 
had ten or a dozen guinea pigs serving as 


them 
asked. 


storage houses for microbes. 

‘No, no. The new germs.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

[ had forgotten 
were such common 
Bindham that I may be 
lapse of memory. “And 
family name?” I inquired. 

‘Can’t determine. I have shown them 
to several of the best men in my line of 
research, but they all declare they never 
saw anything like it.” 

“Why don’t you ask Blithers?” 

‘“Bliskers, you mean. Bliskers is now 
on the w iv to prison. Poor fellow, he 
may what a contribution he 
has made to science.” 

“He has confessed about everything 
Maybe he 
Wouldn’t 
‘Bliskers 


them. New 
occurrences 
pardoned the 
what is the 


germs 


with 


never know 


else in the category of crime. 

kidnaped those microbes. 

that make a startling headline? 
the Bacilli Burglar!’ ” 

‘*Bliskers never even knew he had it 
about his garments.” 

Bindham is a man who lacks the 
of humor. For that reason I may be as 
frivolous as I choose with him. He has 
a forbearing way of correcting my errors, 
and that encourages me. He went on to 
explain how any man might carry several 
billions of lively microbes about with him 


sense 
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and never know the difference. When | 
suggested that the man would be just as 
happy whether he knew about the germs 
or not, Bindham went over the ground 
again to make it ; That is, 
he made it clear to himself and left me in 
the midst of a maze of Latin terms. 

‘“‘But are this 
germ to work?” 

‘Yes, as soon as I know what it can 
do. You sée, we have to be careful about 
it. We must inoculate animals with it 
first, and if it has no ill results maybe we 


can find a human being who will be will 


1) 
ll clear to me. 


you new 


going to put 


ing to submit to the test.” 
“No new I announced. 


“Tl fool along through life with my legal 


germs for me,”’ 


allotment.” 
‘*T have sent 
an experiment station, 
from it very soon,” Bindham went on, not 
noticing my declaration of independence. 
I think it was the next day, or it may 
have been the day aft hat, when the 
newspapers had great stories of startling 
revelations made by the superintendent 


a culture of this new one to 


and we will hear 





of the microscopical experiment station to 
which Bindham had sent his new germs. 
The superintendent, it appears, had acci 
dentally scratched himself with a bit of 
broken glass from a culture tube, and after 
having a high fever for four or five hours 
had become convinced that his days were 
nearing their close, and had confessed to 
no end of petty bribe-taking and similar 
thievery. 

Two of his assistants broke into print 
before the end of the They, also, 
felt it incumbent upon them to tell all they 
knew of various misappropriations of 
funds and of misuse of city property. 

‘*T have learned,’’ Bindham confided to 
so after the scandal at the 

“that that super 
culture tube contain 
ine, while he was 


week. 


mea day or 
experiment station, 
intendent broke the 
ing those new germs of n 
carelessly dipping vaccine-points into it.” 

“So you’ll not find out what the new 
germ can do?” 

“Quite the There’s 
chance for me to learn exactly what are 
its functions.” 

The following Sunday the congregation 
of the Elm Avenue Church was astounded 
to see Mr. Horace Thompson, treasurer, 


contrary . every 























arise in his pew, his left arm in a sling, and 
to hear him launch out into a long recital 
of pilferings. He said he had skillfully 
concealed his misdeeds, but that on this 
morning he felt an uncontrollable desire 
to make whatever amends a full and free 
confession could offer. He was willing, 
he said, to give himself into the hands of 
the authorities and await the stern decrees 
of the law, and his only regret 

Then he pitched forward, and hung, all 
crumpled up, over the back of the seat 
in front of him. He was carried to the 
open air, but could not be revived. Ar 
summoned and he was 


where he came from 


ambulance vy 
taken to a hospital, 
his state of unconsciousness only to be in 
a condition of what seemed mental de 
rangement, for he persisted in claiming 
authorship of dozens of disgraceful acts. 
The medical attendants pronounced it 
something in the way of hysterical hallu 
cination, brought on by excitement from 
investigating the confessions of the city 
employees who had told of so many irregu 
larities at the expr riment station. Mr 
Thompson was a member of the govern 
ing board of that institution. His con 
dition baffled the physicians. At last, 
after working over him for two or three 
days, they took a small qu intity of blood 
from his veins and sent it to Bindham to 
be analyzed. Bindham had _ requested 

that this be done. 
In the meantime there seemed to be a 
honesty affecting many 


severe attack of h 

men. Several policemen had come in 
from their beats, laid their stars before 
t and asked to be locked 


lave accepted money from 


the desk serge 
up, claiming to 
lawbreakers of various kinds. At first 
they were rebuked and sent back to their 
work, but in the end they gained their 
desires, to the extent of being relieved 
from duty. Then there were others 


petty offenders, all of them, but men who 
had never been suspected of wrong doing 


ul 
I 


who acknowledged guilty consciences 
by reason of transactions that had been 
forgotten, if they ever had been known. 

I don’t know that all this would have 
impressed me so much had it not been 
that I was in Bindham’s laboratory one 
evening while he was applying tests to 
the blood taken from Thompson. I had 
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dropped around with the idea of calling 
on Constance, but Allaire was in the par 
lor, so I merely stopped long enough to 
laugh politely at one of his infernally 
pointless jokes, and then excused myself 
to go into the laboratory. Bindham had 
his coat and collar off, and was hovering 
over a collection of micros« opes, test tubes, 
culture tubes, retorts, siphons and I 
don’t know what all. It always seemed 
to me that it would be hard enough to 
learn the names of all Bindham’s tools, 
without trying to remember what went 
into or came out of them. Bindham 
nodded to me, then ducked his nead over 
his microscope again and slowly slid the 
thin strip of glass back and forth. I lit 
a cigar, took the easy chair, and dropped 
into meditation. 

‘By gracious!” Bindham exclaimed, 
looking over at me from beneath his green 
eye-shade. ‘‘ More of ’em!” 

‘“More what, professor?” 

‘““More of those new germs. See! 
Come over here and look at them.” 

‘Tt doesn’t matter. I’ve seen one of 
them.” 

‘But come and look. Isn’t this the 
same family?” 

To oblige him, I looked through the 
microscope. This time I saw not one but 
at least a hundred of the new germs. 
They were darting back and forth, rub 
bing against each other, and bouncing 
about in glee, it appeared. Undeniably 
they were identical with the pioneer, but 
I couldn’t see what reason there was for 
excitement. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Well?” he cried. ‘‘Well! What do 
you think of that?” 

‘‘You are the Christopher Columbus of 
bacteriology,’’ I assured him. 

“Christopher Fiddlesticks! Can’t you 
see anything?” 

‘““Of course I can. I saw at least a hun 
dred of them—papa germ, mamma germ, 
and ninety-eight cute little germ children. 
Funny little fussy, frolicsome fellows they 
are, too. What are you going to call 
them? Give them a name that sounds 
like the wreck of a prescription?” 

“My dear Winslow, is it possible that 
you do not grasp the value of my dis 
covery?” 
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‘‘My dear professor, not knowing the 
market price of germs, I cannot say what 
a hundred, more or less, of them would 
bring if offered 

“Tdiot! Is it not clear to you?” 

“Tt’s as clear as mud.” Naturally I 
was a trifle nettled by his estimate of my 
mental powers. 

“Can’t you reason by analogy?” 

‘You do the reasoning for me. I might 
guess all night without guessing what your 
analogy told you.” 

‘Listen! I get the first of these new 
germs from the coat of Bliskers, the bandit. 
Bliskers has confessed to crimes un- 
counted, and each confession has been 
verified.” 

‘And will they prosecute him for hav- 
ing the germs in his possession?” 

Bindham glared at me, then resumed : 

‘I make a culture of the germs from 
further scrapings of his coat, and send 
that culture to the superintendent of the 
experiment station. There the superin- 
tendent and his assistants carelessly 
happen to put this serum upon the ivory 
points used for vaccination. The culture 
tube breaks in their hands and they are 
scratched by the shattered glass. Soon 
these men confess their crimes against the 
municipality. The vaccine points, how- 
ever, have gone out, nobody knows where 
But Thompson, I know, was vaccinated 
with one of them. You know what he 
did—and how he still is in the hospital, 
desperately ill.” 

Bindham had been walking up and 
down the floor while he talked, and shak- 
ing his long forefinger to emphasize each 
point as he brought it out. Now he 
stopped in front of me and asked: 

“What conclusion does this lead you 
to?” 

“You’ve got me,” I acknowledged. 
“I’m farther from a conclusion than I 
was ten minutes ago.” 

He gave me a pitying look and turned 
on his heel, to pace the floor again. 

‘“‘Isn’t it evident that this new germ is 
at the bottom of all this?” 

“Of course, if you hadn’t found the 
new germ, and hadn’t sent it to the experi- 
ment station, the superintendent wouldn’t 
-Why, no. He’d have dipped those 
points into the next culture tube that was 
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handy. I don’t see what you’re driving 
at, professor.”’ 

“Blast it! He didn’t dip those points 
into the next tube that was handy. He 
was dipping them into my culture tube, 
and it broke, and his hands were scratched, 
and these germs got into his system. Then 
the points got out, and Thompson was 
vaccinated with one. He got the germs 
into his system. Bliskers confessed; they 
confessed. It is this germ that makes 
them confess!” 

I simply moved my head up and down 
in agreement with him. It was far too 
deep for me. So far as I knew, Bindham 
could produce a germ that could run a 
train or start a war. 

“Tt is this germ that does it,” he 
repeated solemnly, tapping with his finger 
against a tube. 

“Good old germ,” I said, approvingly. 
“Professor, you have filled a long-felt 
want.” 

“So I must give my discovery to the 
public.” 

“Tf the public wants it,” I supple- 
mented. 

“Why did you run away off in here?” 
demanded Constance, entering the labora- 
tory at that moment. ‘Do you find it 
pleasanter with papa and his pets than—” 

“Your father,” I interrupted, “has at 
last determined the use of the new germ.” 

‘How lovely! What does it do, papa?” 

Bindham diagramed it all for her, as he 
had for me. She saw the point at once. 
Clapping her hands gleefully, she said: 

“You must try them on our cook. I 
just know she is stealing flour and sugar.” 

Her father shrugged his shoulders. 

“Winslow,” he said, ‘‘take her out of 
here, please. I’ve got some more hard 
work to do to-night before I can feel that 
I am ready to make this public.” 

“When are you going to christen the 
new germ?” I asked. 

“T believe I shall call it the bacillus of 
conscience. B. Conscience will be the 
scientific way of referring to it.” 

“B stands for Busy,” giggled Con- 
stance. 

“Behold the little Busy B 
That stands before our Conscience— 
It plies its sting, and then we see 
That we must tell our 
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I parodied, coming to a halt while I 
searched my mind for a rhyme to end the 
stanza. 

‘““There’s no rhyme for ‘conscience,’ 
is there?” I asked Constance. 

‘Not unless you get a poetic license to 
use ‘nonsense,’”’ she replied, as we left 
the laboratory. 

‘Nonsense and conscience don’t go well 
together,” I suggested. 

‘Sometimes people seem to think it’s 
all nonsense to have a conscience.” 

“‘Not if this new germ gets in its work,” 
I argued. “If your father is correct it 
will take the nonsense out of almost any 
conscience.” 

So then we rambled on in a lot more 
such foolish talk, which need not be set 
down here. I did not stay very long, 
because already it was late. When I was 
leaving, Bindham came into the house 
from his laboratory, his face lit with 
excitement. 

““What do you think?” he called. 

“Another new one?” I ventured. 

“No. I telephoned police headquar- 
ters, wishing to apprise the chief that I 
had discovered the secret of all these con- 
fessions, and I couldn’t get him.” 

‘Where was he?” 

“The man who answered the ’phone 
told me that the chief was in the midst 
of his own confession. He had been 
inoculated from one of those vaccine 
points.”’ 

Next day the plot grew thicker. People 
were tumbling over each other, it seemed, 
to get the chance to confess. Several of 
the city departments had to be almost 
closed down temporarily, there were so 
many guilty consciences among the men 
employed in them. Some one facetiously 
suggested that it would be a wise plan to 
appoint a municipal board to hear con- 
fessions, but some one else capped this 
by asking who would listen to the con- 
fessions of the board. Then the excite- 
ment reached fever heat when Bindham 
went to the newspaper offices and divulged 
the news of his discovery. Of course, the 
papers simply spread the story all over 
the first pages, and had pictures showing 
the new germ cavorting merrily, while 
men with blanched faces and haunted 
looks held up their hands to ward it off. 
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Really, no man knew whether he was 
safe or not. There had been wholesale 
vaccination by order of the health office, 
and these improperly inoculated points, 
it was known, had been used. Some 
people left town until their consciences 
could simmer down, if they should prove 
to be affected. Some ladies confessed to 
having cheated at bridge whist, but this 
was smiled at as a harmless idiosyncrasy. 
However, it became apparent that some- 
thing would have to be done to ease mat- 
ters. Bindham was talking straight ahead 
to all who came to interview him, and one 
newspaper was dickering with him for a 
supply of germs with which to arm its 
reporters. They were then surreptitiously 
to inoculate prominent people, and linger 
in the neighborhood to get results. The 
members of the city counsel concluded 
that such a move was inimical to public 
safety or calculated to fracture the peace 
and dignity of the city, or something 
equally sonorous in the way of an excuse, 
and they met quietly to discuss the matter. 
It was agreed that while open confessions 
were good for the soul, unexpected con- 
fessions were weighted with too much 
uncertainty. 

“It seems to me,” said one alderman, 
“that the simplest way out of all this is to 
compel Bindham to destroy all the germs 
of this kind he has in his possession.”’ 

The solution was accepted and a com- 
mittee called upon Bindham. The com- 
mittee came on an evening when I was 
again in the laboratory, having called, as 
usual, to see Professor Bindham, and 
having been disappointed, as usual, at 
not finding Constance at home. There 
was a long and fiery discussion between 
the committee and Bindham. He refused 
at first to consider their proposition—told 
them they were obstructers of the march 
of progress and compromisers with crime. 
They pointed out to him that the only 
result of his discovery had been to throw 
a great many good men out of work, and 
make a great many more very nervous. 
It had disgraced a number of hitherto 
highly respected people, also, they argued, 
and it was time the trouble should be 
stopped. 

‘“‘But, gentlemen,” Bindham wrangled, 
striding up and down the floor and pulling 
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his fingers until hts knuckles cracked one 
by one, ““you do not seem to grasp the 


extreme valu 
field of science 

‘Science be jigge red!” retorted one of 
“The Tell Club is big 
without | making it 
while to belong to the 


of this discovery in the 


the aldermen 
enough already you 
not worth a man’s 
council.” 


His brethren of the 


him here some 


committee checked 
of them seemed to fear 

inoculated with B. Con 
cience and was about to go into unpleasant 
detail. 


‘Don’t worry, boys,” he told them. 
‘I haven’t been iccinated for ten years. 
But one of these days I may have to be, and 
I don’t intend to run the being 
filled up with these 

In the end they convinced Bindham 
that better if he 
new bac illt, although he consented with ill 
grace. Sadly he gathered culture tubes 
and slides in his hands and dropped them 
into the fire. When all were heaped upon 
the coals, he turned to 


that he had been 


= " 
risk ol 


new disturbers.”’ 


i¢ 
it would be destroy the 


the committee and 


signed to them to depart. He could not 
talk. The committee filed out cheerfully 
each one bidding Bindham and me a 


good-night. Bindham dropped 
n they were gone, and bur 
ied his face in his hands. I said nothing. 
I tried to feel as he felt, but as I already 
have intimated, I cannot work up much 
affection for germs. 
We sat there for 
moodily gazing into the fire 
glass told of the ending of his 
work with the bacillus of conscience. | 
puffed slowly at a Thus Con 
stance found us when she came in from 
the theater. Her father told her briefly 
what had happened, and it was touching 
to see how she consoled him. I wished 
with all my heart that I were a bacteriolo 
gist. I would have been willing to send 
in smoke every hour 


pleasant 
into a chair whe 


while—he 
where the 


quite a 
blac ke ned 


cigar. 


an experiment up 


if I could have had such condolence. 
“And you have none of them left, 

papa?” she asked, after a little time. 
“No Yes, I have! Come to think 

of it. I have one of those vaccine points. 


I got it at the experiment station, after 
making sure that it was one of the lot that 
were dipped into the serum I sent first.” 
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He went to his table and hunted around 
for a while, then brought the point over, 
as if to throw it into the fire. 

Constance stopped him. ‘‘ Don’t, pa 
pa,” she said. ‘Keep that one as a me 
mento.” 

“T’ll give it to you, if you like,” he said 
Then he abruptly bade us good-night, 
saying he was not inclined to talk 
and felt that he would not be good com 
pany. 

After he had left, Constance pulled his 
chair before the fire and sat there turning 
the little piece of ivory between her fin 
vers. 

“What are you going to do with it?” I 
asked. 

‘Poor papa,” she mused. ‘To think 
that all his work has been wasted!” 

“Not utterly,” I replied. ‘* Not utterly. 
B. Conscience, it seems to me, has done 
some good work. Besides, a lot of us 
may be glad that we have escaped.” 

‘Are you glad that you escaped it?” 
she laughed. 

“Oh, I had nothing to fear.’ 

She studied me from beneath her long 
lashes. I leaned back in the chair non 
chalantly and smoked. It was permitted 
in the laboratory—smoking, I mean, not 
leaning back non¢ halantly. 

“But still,” she went on, ‘“aren’t you 
just the least little bit relieved to know it 
is not going to catch you now?” 

Her expression 
touched the point to her fingers, then took 
it away suddenly, as if it had hurt her. 

‘Look out,’”’ I warned. ‘‘That one is 
loaded.”’ 

‘“‘T wonder,” she said, “‘what it reall) 
would make me confess if I should 
scratch myself with it.” 

‘*T wonder.”’ 

“Well, would you be willing for me to 
scratch your arm with this last point?” 
She had the air of daring me. 

“But there isn’t any reason why you 
should.” 

““Oh-h-h-h!”’ 
you are afraid. 
would shrink.” 

She put an emphasis on ‘‘you” that 
thrilled me. I thought she had _ never 
been so fascinating as she was at that 
moment. Also I thought of how long I 


’ 


was quizzical. She 


Her eyes flashed. “Then 
I did not think that you 
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had known her, of the many, many times 
I had “‘dropped in” to see her father, 
always with the hidden hope that I might 
see her, instead. But there were Allaire 
and the others. Usually I had run into 
them. She had been gracious with me, 
but it always seemed to be the gracious- 
ness that is due toward one who is 
barred off by that phrase, ‘“‘a friend of 
the family.” Even now her attitude 
toward me was only that of good-natured 
fun. As to that, two could play at the 
game. 

“*T’I] tell you what I’ll do,” I said to her. 
“Tf you will risk the bacillus of confession, 
too, I’ll take my chances with Mr. B. 
Conscience.” 

“T don’t understand,” she murmured, 
again looking at me from beneath her 
lashes in that tempting way. 

“Just this: You may vaccinate me 
with that point, provided you also will 
scratch your own arm with it.” 

I began rolling up my sleeve. She 
flushed and seemed to hesitate. 

“What is sauce for the goose—” I re- 
minded her. 

“T’m not afraid.” 

She thrust the point into her forearm, 
and flinched. 

“There!” she cried. ‘‘Now for you.” 

I told her to go ahead. She smiled 
oddly, and said that she had only been 
joking. 

“But, here,” I argued. “I must be 
vaccinated with it now. We must both 
be in the same boat.” 

Again she demurred, but I insisted, and 
finally she came to where I stood, and dug 
the point into my arm. She had to prod 
vigorously before the ivory broke my 
tough skin, and she turned white when a 
little drop of blood oozed out. 

“T will never forgive myself if my fool- 
ishness has any evil results for you!” she 
gasped. 

‘“And about yourself?” 

“Oh, that is nothing. There is nothing 
I wouldn’t be willing to tell. But I do 
hope I haven’t been the means of causing 
you—” 

I laughed away her fears. It was 
nothing but a bit of playfulness, I told 
her, and there was not the slightest reason 
for alarm. 
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“But promise me,” she insisted, ‘‘that 
if you are ill in the morning you will let 
me know. I am going to be worried all 
the time until I know I haven’t harmed 
you.” 

I promised, and then there seemed noth- 
ing else for us to talk about. It had been 
as much bravado on my part as on hers, 
but somehow the fun of it died out sud- 
denly. She sat, looking at me so thought- 
fully that it made me uncomfortable. So 
I left pretty soon and went home. I 
must say that I did not go to sleep for a 
long time, and that the last thing I no- 
ticed was that my arm already was begin- 
ning to sting. Before this I had thought 
of about everything I ever had done, from 
stealing watermelons as a boy to appro- 
priating office stationery for my own use 
within the last week. Occasionally, also, 
I thought of Constance, but mostly I 
tried to think of what episodes in my 
past might arise to condemn me. I knew 
that if B. Conscience really took hold of 
me I could not paint myself very black, 
but I fell asleep with the sensation of 
hovering over a chasm of some sort. 

Next morning I awoke with a swollen 
arm. Still, I had no impulse to rush out 
and startle the first person I should meet 
with a recital of wrongs I had committed, 
or of things I had left undone. Instead, I 
was calm. The only desire I had was to 
see Constance Bindham. After break- 
fast I called her on the telephone. 

“How are you this morning?” she 
asked. 

“All right. Got a sore arm, but my 
conscience still sleeps. How are you?” 

“The same as you are, as to my 
arm.” 

“And your conscience?” 

“T didn’t sleep a bit all night. Are 
you coming down-town?” 

“Veo 

“Stop on your way and let me see how 
you really look. I have been frightened.” 

“But your conscience?” 

“I’m afraid it hurts me a little. You 
stop and let me see you.” 

So I stopped on my way down-town, 
and the instant I saw her I knew that I 
had a confession to make. 

“‘Constance,” I began, ‘“I—really, I 
must confess to one thing.” 
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364 
‘*So must I,” she acknowledged. ‘But 
you confess first, and maybe 
“T don’t suppose I ever should have 
told this, if it had not been for last night.” 
‘Oh, I have caused it!” 
“You have,” I told her, earnestly. 
“Then—then me, and I 
promise on my word of honor never to 


confess to 


breathe it. It wouldn’t be right. I never 
could forgive myself.” 

“But could you forgive me?” 

“In advance!” 

“T can’t conceal it any longer. I have 


known that other men—”’ I hesitated. 
‘You are better than lots of other men 
all put together,” she declared. 
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“Thank you. 
have loved you for two whole years.’ 
“Ts that your confession, too?” 

*—Toor 

She blushed and shyly looked at me. 

“Ves: because that is what I felt I had 
to tell you.” This in a whisper. 

‘You had to tell me that?” 

She nodded. 

“In love with yourself? I can’t blame 
you, but isn’t it a trifle conceited?” 

“Silly!” 

Then I understood. 

“Say ‘Bless B. Conscience,’ ” she mur- 
mured—to my coat collar. 

“Rah for B. Conscience!” I said. 


My confession is that I 


? 





The Quest of Anna Petrovna 


BY THEODORE WATERS 


“Where did you find this document?” 

“In a vault under the Cathedral of the 
Archangel Michael, in the Kremlin.” 

“And how did you gain access to the 
vault?” 

“Phat I must decline to tell.” 

It was in Moscow, the ancient capital 
of Russia. We sat in my room in a hotel 
on one of the crooked thoroughfares 
overlooking the Moskva. Through the 
window we could see the moon shining 
coldly on the minarets across the river— 
minarets which capped old tombs holding 
more dread secrets than any other spot 
in Europe. My companion was a little 
man who had heard that I was a news- 
paper correspondent recently arrived in 
the city. He said that he had a valuable 
document for sale—a historical document 
out of which I might weave a strange tale 
of governmental doings. He called him- 
self a student, and did not deny that he 
belonged to that more or less turbulent 
element of the Russian populace that 
hatches anti-governmental plots out of 
samovars. 

“How am I to be sure of the authen- 
ticity of this document?” I said, turning 
it over curiously. It was written in old 
Russian, of which I understood not a 
word. My visitor spoke excellent English 


“You must take my word for it if you 
cannot read for yourself. There are 
reasons why I cannot let you verify it 
until I have gone. I will, however, give 
you a translation sufficiently clear for you 
to judge its worth.” 

Now, I knew that a short time pre- 
viously the Czar had given an order to 
have the subterranean halls of the Krem- 
lin searched in hope that in some far-away 
cell would be found the long-lost library of 
Ivan the Terrible, in which were known 
to be documents relating to the history of 
Russia, testaments of old princes, and 
inscriptions left by the Mongolian Khans 
who once held sway within those walls. 
Perhaps this man had accompanied the 
searchers. 

“How old is this document?” I asked. 


“About a hundred years, I should 
imagine. Oh, it is not part of the lost 
library. That will come later. But I 


assure you it is every word of it as true 
and as dreadful as any of Ivan’s docu- 
ments could be. Have I your word for 
compensation should my translation prove 
all I say?” 

I assured him, and told him to go on 
with the story. He immediately pulled 
a folded paper from an inner pocket, 
saying’ 
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«© You must take 


“This is a record of a startling incident 
in the life of Vasili Mirovitch, a young 
Russian officer who is recorded in history 
as having attempted the rescue of Czar 
Ivan VI, that unfortunate boy who spent 
his whole life in prison. Mirovitch is 
supposed to have been beheaded in Si. 
Petersburg. ” 

My visitor looked at me intently to see 
what impression this had made upon me, 
and then, after gazing out pensively a mo- 
ment towards the distant towers of the 
Kremlin, related the following remark- 
able story. 


One night late in June, 1764, young 
Vasili Mirovitch, who was a lieutenant 
of the guard of the old fortress of the 
Schlusselburg at St. Petersburg, came 
out of a drinking shop near the Neva and 
started to walk slowly over the bridge that 
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my word for it.”’ 


spans the river at that point. His mood 
was by no means joyous. In the first place 
he had just lost his last kopeck at play. 
Not that he had squandered away a for- 
tune at the gaming table. That pleasure 
had been denied him by the then reigning 
Czaritsa, Catherine, who, finding on her 
accession that her cause had been opposed 
by the Mirovitch family, had promptly 
confiscated the Mirovitch estates, inci- 
dentally sending the heads of the family 
on the long, cold journey to the east of 
Russia, and leaving young Vasili only 
those heirlooms which he had brought to 
his lodgings in the city. He had been 
graciously allowed to retain his lieuten- 
ancy in the Schlusselburg, a post which 
for half his time at least left him as much 
a prisoner as any of the unfortunates 
locked in the dungeons. 

These losses, however were only partly 
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the cause of his mood. Misfortune in 
several forms had dogged his footsteps, 
relieved by but one ray of sunshine—the 
confessed love for him of Anna Petrovna, 
one of the ladies in waiting at the court of 
Catherine. It had been for him a star, 
lighting his way and relieving the vigil of 
the Schlusselburg as nothing previously 
had done. But that day the lady had dis- 
appeared, and all inquiry on his part had 
been met with an adverse persistency 
which not only baffled him but which 
appalled him when a certain hot-headed 
remark of his provoked a reply ominous, 
to the effect that perhaps the disap- 
pearance was for the good of the State, 
and that any further insistence on his own 
part might result in dire discomfort for 
his ladylove and certain inconvenience 
for himself. And as the affair had fol- 
lowed swiftly after the mutual declaration 
of love, Mirovitch did not doubt that his 
evil destiny had involved that of his lady. 
He raged and despaired by turns, and 
then, feeling his impotence in the face of 
the powers that were, he plunged reck- 
lessly into the forgetfulness of dissipation. 
And now, his money gone, and nothing 
but one long round of monotonous guard 
duty to look forward to, he walked slowly 
and miserably over the bridge of the Neva, 
wondering vaguely what he could do to 
stem the tide of his misfortunes. Be- 
neath the bridge the black water flowed as 
sluggishly as his thoughts; above the 
bridge the great fortress frowned as dark- 
ly as his fate. 

“My son, do you give way so easily to 
despair, without lifting a hand to undo 
thy evil fortune?” 

At the first sound of the voice at his 
elbow, Mirovitch instinctively jumped 
aside, his hand on his sword. Then he 
breathed more easily as he saw the cowled 
form of a monk. Dark as Schlusselburg 
itself, the certain submissiveness of the 
figure reassured him. 

“Eh, what, batiushka, whatdid you say?” 

“Do you brood here, inactive, when 
work lies to your hand? Your ancestors 
were not so apathetic in shielding Peter 
III from the Orloffs.” 

“TI know naught of that,” replied 
Vasili, shortly. This man might indeed 
be an emissary of the court 
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“Oh,” said the monk, apparently read- 
ing his thoughts. ‘And it were well to be 
careful in these days too, when spies are as 
the dogs at one’s heels. But perhaps this 
will reassure you.” 

He looked around to see that no one 
approached, and then suddenly drew a 
prayer book from under his robe and, 
opening it at the last fly-leaf, handed it 
to the young man. In the dim light of 
the moon Mirovitch read somewhat in- 
distinctly: 

“Trust Father Petrovitch. He is my 
confessor, and will lead you to rescue me. 

“‘ ANNA.” 

As Mirovitch finished reading, the 
monk seized the book, plucked out the 
fly-leaf, and tearing it into small pieces, 
threw them into the river. Mirovitch’s 
hand went to his sword. 

“Why did you do that?” he cried, 
furious at the loss of even this insignif- 
icant token. 

“Is it not better, after all?” replied 
the monk calmly. “If it fell into the 
hands of our enemies it would mean the 
knout, death, to several—some of them 
not far from this spot.” 

Mirovitch was only partly mollified. 
“Where is Anna Petrovna?” he asked 
bluntly. 

“She is in your own keeping,” replied 
the monk vaguely. 

“By which you mean that I must rescue 
her—but where is she?” 

“Slowly, young man. Let us first come 
to an understanding. Swear on this book 
that you will be guided by me in this 
matter; that you will let no whisper of 
this get to the ears of the court.” 

“Why, what would that avail me? I 
am in poor favor at the court as it is.” 

“‘Nevertheless—swear.” 

“Very well, then—I swear.” 

“That you will attempt the rescue of 
Anna Petrovna from her captivity.” 

“From her captivity. Oh, she is a 
captive, then?” 

“A captive, yes,” replied the monk. 
“On the technical charge of aiding and 
succoring a suspected enemy of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

“What!” 

This time the sword leaped clear from 
the scabbard and the monk instinctively 

















stepped back as it swished and gleamed 
in the moonlight. Mirovitch clutched 
the monk by the robe on his breast, pulling 
it aside so violently that the cowl fell back 
from the tonsured head, and the pale 
features of the celibate shone with sudden 
fear. His eyes gleamed as he grasped 
Mirovitch by the wrist and tried to stem 
the young man’s fury. 

“Who is he? Who is he? Tell me. 
Tell me, till I choke his dog’s blood from 
him. Who is he?” 

“You.” The monk had recovered, 
and he threw as much melodramatic 
effect into the word as he dared. ‘You, 
Vasili Mirovitch, are that suspected enemy 
of the Government.” 

“TI!” gasped Mirovitch. He let go the 
monk’s robe and staggered back against 
the railing of the bridge. “I, an enemy 
of the Government?” 

‘A suspected enemy,” replied the monk, 
replacing his hood. 

“And your authority for this?” 

“Anna Petrovna.” 

Mirovitch did not reply. The monk 
spoke on. 

“Yes, Anna Petrovna, who begs you 
to come and deliver her from prison. It 
has long been suspected that you might 
follow in the steps of your family. Hence 
you are not in high favor at court. Anna 
was the favorite of Catherine, but when 
she announced her coming alliance with 
you—well, you ought to know the rest, 
since you are her keeper.” 

Mirovitch again started up, peering 
closely into the monk’s hood. 

“See, batiushka,” he said earnestly. 
“What mean you by that?” 

“T mean that Anna Petrovna is in the 
Schlusselburg.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“When did she go there?” 

“Early this morning, while you were 
off guard. Berednikof himself took her 
there.” 

“The Governor! In what part of the 
prison is she living?” 

“The room in the northwest angle, on 
the ground floor.” 

“Why, that is the room of the mysteri- 
ous prisoner. I did not know it had been 
vacated.” 
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“Are you one in whom they would con- 
fide the details of the prison government?” 

“True. And Anna is there! Oh, 
God, and I am to be her keeper!” 

“Will you?” 

“No! No! I will liberate her. | 
will take her away by force.” 

“You will be shot by your own guard. 
No, we must invent a better way than 
that. We must have the soldiers with us. 
When are you next on guard?” 

“Tt is now my turn off. In six days I 
am on guard again.” 

“Very well, then, here isa plan.” And 
bending close, he whispered long and 
earnestly in the young man’s ear. When 
the conversation ended, the monk and the 
officer strode off in opposite directions. 


On the evening of July 4, 1764, the 
black rowboat containing the soldiers of 
the guard set off from the bank of the 
Neva towards the island on which the 
Schlusselburg rests. Lights twinkled in 
the town behind the boat; all was dark 
in the neighborhood of the fortress. In 
the stern of the boat sat a monk, the same 
that met Mirovitch on the bridge. Now, 
there is a tradition at the Schlusselburg 
that no strange boat ever got within hail- 
ing distance of the fortress without being 
fired upon. This boat therefore stopped 
at a goodly distance from the prison and 
waited in the darkness. But it was evi- 
dently expected, for presently a light 
flashed on the island, whereupon the 
rowers laid to their oars and sent the 
dismal-looking craft hurtling to the for- 
tress. Passwords were exchanged and 
the occupants of the boat were told to 
step on shore, where they were met by the 
officer of the guard, Mirovitch himself. 
The monk stepped forward and handed 
a document to Mirovitch, but not a glance 
of recognition passed between them. 

“So, batiushka,’”’ exclaimed Mirovitch, 
when he had read the document, “you 
have come for the prisoner in cell 45, 
whom you are to take to a convent. 
Lucky prisoner! Well, we will go at once. 
Ho, Karetieff, turn out the guard and 
lead the way.” 

“Had we not better inform Berednikof 
before taking such an important step?”’ 
replied the second in command, whose 
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discretionary power was on certain occa- 
sions as great as that of Mirovitch. The 
latter knew, indeed, that it was his duty 
to inform the Governor, but for reasons 
of his own he ignored the point. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “Here is the 
mandate of the Czaritsa. Is Berednikof 
to rise superior to that? Besides, who 
knows how it might affect him? Let him 
sleep.” 

Now, for days certain rumors had been 
heard concerning the impairment of the 
Governor’s mind. Strange tales of erratic 
orders and movements, and of wild, 
incoherent talk, had been whispered in 
the guard-house and passed back and 
forth by the sentinels outside. No one 
knew whence these tales originated; no 
one had actually seen or heard the Gov- 
ernor during his insane lapses, but the 
tales went the rounds nevertheless. That 
was what Mirovitch meant in his reply to 
Karetieff, and several of the soldiers ex- 
changed significant glances when he made 
it. So the guard proceeded, in spite of 
Karetieff’s suggestion, into the fortress 
and down the short steps to the inner 
court. They crossed the court with meas- 
ured tread and entered the long corridor 
on the way to the northwest corner. The 
sound of their marching awakened Bered- 
nikof, who was lying ona couch. Seizing 
his sword and belt from the wall, he rushed 
out and met them as they were about to 
turn into the passage that led to cell 45. 

“Halt!” cried Berednikof. ‘Where 
are you going? What do you want?” 

Karetieff shrugged his shoulders. Miro- 
vitch stepped forward. ‘I have a signed 
order for the release of the prisoner in 
cell 45.” 

“‘An order? Where did you get it? 
Why was it not brought to me at once?” 
Berednikof’s eyes blazed. He gripped 
his sword threateningly. 

“Tt is an order from the Czaritsa.” 

“Tt is a lie! It is a forgery!” cried 
the Governor. 

Several of the soldiers looked at one 
another deprecatingly. Evidently the 
Governor was in one of his tantrums. 
Mirovitch thought it time to act. “‘For- 
ward, men,” he cried. But the Governor 
was a true type of the fighting Muscovite. 
He leaped to the middle of the passage, 
























and bending low like an angry bulldog, 
his lips exposing his teeth in a ferocious 
snarl, his sword playing across and back, 
he dared them to pass. 

“Do you mean to say,” cried Miro- 
vitch, daunted for a moment, “do you 
mean to say that you will override the 
Czaritsa’s order setting Number 45 free 
from her cell?” 

“Her cell! Ha, ha! Her cell!” 
Berednikof’s face went still wider in a 
grin of satire and contempt that threat- 
ened to engulf his ears. “Her cell! 
Madman, do you know what that room 
contains? Do you know that the destiny 
of the Empire depends on the opening of 
that door? Back. Back, I say, in the 
name of Catherine. Her cell!” 

Mirovitch drew his sword. ‘You see, 
men,” he said with an enforced calm 
which in itself was an effective foil for 
the excitement of Berednikof. ‘You 
see, men, how this lunatic opposes the 
wishes of your sovereign whose mandate 
I have here. Let us not bring upon our- 
selves her displeasure by refusing to obey. 
Forward. In the name of Catherine.” 
And he set the example by rushing upon 
Berednikof and engaging him with his 
sword. 

The clash of arms in the narrow pas- 
sage was deafening, and the victory be- 
longed to either man for the space of fully 
three minutes, an eternity under the cir- 
cumstances, for none of the followers of 
Mirovitch could reach his adversary 
without great danger from the flying 
swords. At last, however, Mirovitch 
forced the Governor around to the side 
so far that one of the soldiers, darting sud- 
denly forward, grasped him by the wrist, 
enabling Mirovitch to disarm him. Then 
they all pressed forward. 

“he keys! The keys!” cried Miro- 
vitch. ‘Where are the keys?” 

“There are no keys, madman,” gasped 
Berednikof, panting from his late exertion. 

“Tt is a vestibule cell,” volunteered 
one of the guard. “The outer door 
opens only from the inside; the inner 
door opens from the vestibule.” 

“Then, by Heaven!” cried Mirovitch, 
“we'll blow it open. Two of you go and 
bring in the carronade from the outer 
passage.” 
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‘*The Governor was a true type of the fighting Muscovite.’’ 


This sounded high-handed enough, and 
even the soldiers hung back, but it had 
its effect on Berednikof. 

“‘Fools, fools!” he cried, “you will 
carry it through to the end, will you? Well, 
may the penalty be on your own heads.” 
Then, making a trumpet of his hands, he 
called out in stentorian tones: 

““Oulousieff! Tschekin! It is come! 
Itisnow! Strike! Strike! Inthe name 
of Catherine!” 

Those who were nearest the door said 
afterward that in the amazing silence that 
followed they distinctly heard the sound 
of a scuffle within. How be it, the door 
swung open almost immediately, and out 
stepped two tall guards, holding bloody 


swords. The effect of these apparitions 
on Mirovitch was as if his veins had sud- 
denly become filled with ice water, and 
with a shriek of ‘Anna! Anna!” he darted 
past into the cell. There on the floor, face 
downward, lay the body of a youth, 
wounded in several places. Mirovitch, 
bewildered, cried out: 

“What does itmean? Whereis Anna? 
Who is this?” 

“This,” replied Berednikof slowly and 
impressively, ‘‘this is the body of the 
Czar Ivan VI of Russia, who might have 
lived to claim the throne had you not com- 
pelled us to carry out the orders of the 
court.” 

“Tvan VI,” replied Mirovitch, “the 
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baby Czar who was stolen twenty-three 
years ago and has been kept in prison ever 
since! My God! But where, I say, is 
Anna Petrovna?” 

“Not here, at any rate. Keratieff, 
arrest Lieutenant Mirovitch for con- 
spiracy against the Government.” 

“But,” cried Mirovitch, gazing around 
in perplexity, ‘at least where is that 
monk? I have been his dupe.” 

“Just so,” replied Berednikof sneeringly, 
“after all, where is he?” But the monk 


had disappeared. 


During the following week, which he 
spent in prison, Lieutenant Mirovitch 
learned several things. In the first place, 
Anna Petrovna had not written the note 
on the fly-leaf of the prayer book. The 
monk had been captured while trying to 
escape in the black boat, and when put 
to the torture confessed that he had forged 
the note in order to inveigle Mirovitch 
into the scheme for rescuing the impris- 
oned Czar. Mirovitch, however, feeling 


himself the dupe of the monk, was utterly 


cast down and without hope. So when 
one day he was summoned to an audience 
with Catherine, he looked upon it as his 
death knell, and prepared for it accord- 
ingly. He went over in the black boat, 
and in a frotka to the palace, where after a 
period of waiting he was admitted to the 
presence chamber. Catherine sat on a 
dais at one end of the room, with but one 
maid of honor near her. The Imperial 
Guard was within easy call. 

Mirovitch started violently when he 
saw that the maid of hcnor was Anna 
Petrovna. He yearned to fly to her, and 
the homage of his bended knee was all for 
her, even if outwardly it appeared to be 
for his sovereign. The latter regarded 
him intentiy tor severai minutes, and 
when finaily she spoke, her tone was 
anything but ominous. 

“So, Sir. So, Sir. You have at last 
concluded to renounce the errors of your 
house by attaching yoursclf to the inter- 
ests of the reigning sovereign and doing 
your utmost to secure her on the throne. 
Sir, 1 am proud of you. Such allegiance 
shall have ample reward.” 

Mirovitch was astounded. 


“Your Majesty,” he gasped, “‘I—I—do 
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not understand—you jest—I have done 
nothing to—there is a mistake—--” 

“Oh,” replied Catherine, ‘there is a 
mistake, then? You are not allied to our 
interest?” 

“Your Majesty, I have always been 
most willing and anxious to serve you— 
to do what I—Oh, pardon, I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, then you are willing to serve us. 
Well, for your good effort in our behalf 
we make you Alexis Galitzin, Governor of 
Vorence.” 

“What, restore the estates, your Majes- 
ty, and the old name! Oh, thanks, 
thanks.” 

“Yes, and now tell me what manner of 
man was this Vasili Mirovitch, the villain 
who disguised himself in priestly robes 
and founded a plot for the liberation of 
Ivan?” 

The lieutenant was astounded again. 

“Why, the man was really a monk, and 
his name was e 

‘“‘His name was Vasili Mirovitch, an@ 
he will be beheaded for his crime, but that 
he was a monk, I cannot believe. No 
officer of the Holy Church would so far 
forget his duty to his sovereign. He 
will be beheaded, I tell you, to-morrow— 
the first decapitation of my reign. Mean- 
while, do you make ready for your journey 
to your estates with your bride here, Anna 
Petrovna. But I give you warning that 
if ever again we suddenly feel it incum- 
bent upon us to send Anna on a journey, 
say to Moscow, for the good of the State, 
we shall not deem it your province nor 
your privilege to ransack every castle in 
Russia merely because of your impatience 
to see her again. So, she is yours.” And 
the Czaritsa drew the blushing Anna for- 
ward. 

Galitzin, as his name was now, did not 
dare to understand anything further than 
what his ears told him. Anna became his 
wife, and together they started on the 
journey to his estates. Vorence was then 
a wild and half-civilized province, but the 
lieutenant felt that under the circum- 
stances he could be very happy there. 
The only regret he had was, when passing 
in his drosky next day over the bridge of 
the Neva, he heard the multitude on the 
way from the execution of the monk, 
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calling out his old name, Mirovitch, in 
the manner affected by hotheaded peo- 
ples in speaking of martyrs. This and 
the memory of the poor dead Czar so 
filled him with emotion, withal made him 
so ashamed, that had it not been for 
Anna ‘a 


The man stopped reading the manu- 
script as a loud knock thundered at the 
door of my room. Without the slightest 
trace of emotion he arose, and taking up 
both original and translation, he cast them 
into the wood fire in the grate, and thrust 
them down with the poker. They burned 
rapidly. Then turning to me, he said 
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calmly: “ You would better open the 
door.” 

I did so, and there on the threshold 
stood a police-agent backed by three 
soldiers. The agent stepped forward 
and spoke rapidly in Russian. ‘Turn- 
ing to me, the “student” said in En- 
glish: 

“T am arrested for complicity in the 
recent riots on the Nevskoi Prospekt. 
Probably you will not hear from me 
again.” 

Without further ado they left the room, 
and I sat there amazed while their boot 
heels hammered the stairs, and the door 
banged noisily after them. 




















The Girl in the Gorge 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN 


Tyrell dropped his cigar-end and shiv- 
ered dismally. Perhaps the fact of the 
Limited having chosen the very heart of a 
bleak, depressing country for the attain- 
ment of its sudden dead standstill wrought 
in his imaginative mind a degree of chilli- 
ness beyond the actuality; but certainly 
it was growing wretchedly, desperately 
cold in the little mahogany-and-leather 
smoking compartment at the end of the 
parlor car. 

With the telegraph poles whizzing mer- 
rily past and the steam-pipes hot to blis- 
tering and the red-haired man ¢éte-a-téte, 
the little box had been a haven of warmth 
and snugness and comfortable, smoky 
conversation; but now the engine and 
the baggage-car lay buried deep beneath 
the snow-slide and the heating system 
had gone out of commission and the red- 
haired man departed to calm his fright- 
ened wife; and Tyrell swore aloud and 
huddled deeper into his overcoat and 
wished sincerely that he had worn the 
fur one. 

Tyrell hadn’t taken the snow-slide very 
seriously at first; he was far too well- 
seasoned a traveler for that. Indeed, he 
had merely nodded a rather contemptuous 
farewell to the flustered red-haired man 
and lighted another cigar and settled down 
once more, calm in the faith that Provi- 
dence would find means of starting up the 
Limited within a matter of five or ten 
minutes. With scant attention he had 
listened to the prolonged, excited chat- 
tering of many voices in the car; with 
even less concern he had heard them all 
talking at once about “‘ walking, walking” 
—and something about “all night.” 
Then their very existence had escaped 
him completely—the red-haired man and 
his wife and the fat German with his two 
daughters, and the querulous old lady 
from Washington, and the fluttering per- 
son who cried aloud for information as 
to the nearest telegraph office—and he had 
drowsed over the weed and pondered 
deeply the real estate deal that would have 
to be put over another day if the Limited 


reached the city more than half an hour 
late. 

But surely something had gone askew, 
for the cigar was finished and the Limited 
stood motionless, and it was very, very 
still. The unearthly silence dawned rath- 
er suddenly upon Tyrell. What had be- 
taken the recent gabbling? Were the 
rest of the passengers stricken dumb or 
asleep—or what? ‘Tyrell pricked up his 
ears. Outdoors, far ahead, a_ hoarse 
voice was bellowing orders of some de- 
scription; beyond that no sound what- 
ever disturbed the arctic air of the smok- 
ing compartment. 

Tyrell arose and stretched and poked 
his head out the door. The car was 
empty—absolutely! He stepped into the 
passage and stared more intently down 
the double line of empty armchairs, and 
doubt departed. Whatever the cause, 
the passengers had vacated en masse and 
left him there alone. Tyrell emitted a 
grunt of astonishment and turned sharply, 


to crash into the porter, arrayed in tropical 


white. The colored person seemed quite 
as amazed as Tyrell had been a moment 
before. 

“You here yet, sah?” 

“Where the devil else should I be?” 
Tyrell demanded, acidly. ‘‘How long 
before we start?” 

“In de mawnin’, sah.” 

“The morning! What?” 

“Yassah. Engine’s clean off de track, 
an’ five feet under snow. Line’s blocked 
till she’s dug out an’ put back on de 
rails.” 

“And the passengers?” 

‘All gone, sah,” the porter responded 
serenely. 

“But where?” 

“Farmhouse 
sah, over de hill. 
prints are?” 

“T see. 
freeze here all night, eh? 

“« ’Fraid so, sah.” 

Tyrell had in mind to anathematize the 
company for the snow-slide; but the utter 


up above. ’Bouta mile, 
See where all dem foot- 


So it’s tramp that mile or 


” 
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futility of it came over him, and the inex- 
orable quality of that mile-long plod 
through the drifts. The smoking-com- 
partment was an icy, foodless impossi- 
bility; the journey over the hill quite as 
unalluring, with the temperature squeezed 
down to one figure and a roaring wind 
striving its hardest to snap the bare trees. 
It was martyrdom either way, but at 
least beyond the latter alternative lay some 
measure of creature comforts. 

Tyrell grunted savagely, turned up his 
collar and made for the platform. For 
a moment he paused and considered; 
then, realizing that prolonged contempla- 
tion of the white expanse was injudicious, 
he stepped gingerly down into the drift 
beside the steps. 

Oh, it was cold—bitterly, bitingly, 
miserably cold! How under Heaven had 
all those women managed to make the 
trip? Tyrell pushed across a field and 
reached the path they had trodden down 
in passing, and bent his head to climb 
the hill. 

The air was growing perceptibly sharper 
with the sinking of the sun; the swirling 
gale wrapped about him clouds of glitter- 
ing, pointed little diamonds, lashing his 
cheeks and holding him breathless for a 
moment, now and then. But somewhere 
—at the end of that endless mile—lay farm 
and food and warmth, and the sooner he 
reached them the sooner might they be 
enjoyed. Tyrell offered a little prayer 
for resignation, and trudged up, up, up 
the hill. 

He halted rather suddenly. The way 
lay along the edge of a little gulley, pos- 
sibly the runway of a brook in warmer 
times; a narrow ravine some twenty feet 
in depth, splitting the hillside and filled 
with naked saplings, crisp brush and the 
all-pervading snow. 

“What?” Tyrell muttered. ‘Funny!’ 
He surveyed the cheerless landscape. 
‘“No, sir! I never imagined that! It’s 
a woman’s voice, and she’s yelling for 
help. Beauty in distress, eh? Beauty’s 
chosen the very dickens of an unpleasant 
spot to—yes! Hallo!” 

“Hallo!” The sound rose from the 
gulley. 

“Where are you?” Tyrell shouted. 
“What’s wrong?” 
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“Here!”  femininely inconsequent 
reached his ears. 

‘“‘T know, but ‘here’s’ rather extended.” 

“Oh, in the gorge.” 

“Ah!” Tyrell drew nearer to the 
edge. ‘‘How ever did you manage it?” 

“‘T fell.” 

“Hurt?” 

“Not at all, I think; but I can’t climb 
out.” 

“Allright. I’m coming.” 

He had reached the brink and sought 
to peer over; but Beauty remained in- 
visible. 

“T say,” he called, ‘I can’t see you.” 

“I’m under the ledge of snow. I 
climbed that far.” 

“Well—I’m lying flat now. There. 
Can you reach my hands?” 

“Don’t stay there!” the voice cried 
sharply. 

“Eh? Why not?” 

“Go back, quickly!” 

“But, my dear lady, I can’t ' 

“Oh, can’t you see? You’re not on 
solid ground. It is nothing but frozen 
snow that overhangs. That’s how I 
came to fall. It’s just crust, you know—” 

Something snapped loudly beneath 
Tyrell, and he felt an ominous sag. 
Rather startled, he wriggled quickly back- 
ward, toward firmer earth. But the mis- 
chief was done. He pitched headlong, 
clutching wildly; he felt himself smothered 
in the white fluff that seemed to fill nose 
and ears; then he dropped. Just for an 
instant Tyrell knew that something had 
dealt his cranium a mighty blow. After 
that—oblivion. 

Very gradually consciousness came 
stealing back, and with it something like 
coherent perception. The gray sky, the 
bending tree-tops, the hanging ledge of 
snow, the mossy boulder beside him, grew 
more distinct; nearer, Tyrell recognized 
a mass of blue-fox fur and studied it in 
bewilderment, until presently it resolved 
into a boa. 

His forehead was warm and unpleas- 
antly damp and rather painful, and he 
wondered vaguely at the soft thing that 
passed over it now and then, and at the 
steamy little clouds of white vapor that 
floated before his eyes at regular inter- 
vals; but mainly his attention was fixed 
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upon the blue fur. Memory had forged 
a sweet, enduring link between blue fox 
and—Tyrell’s glance traveled further. 
Wondering, uncomprehending joy pos- 
sessed him, for the face in the frame of 
fox was the face of the Lost One. 

Tree-tops and gray sky displaced, 
another picture rose sharp and clear in 
Tyrell’s brain. Madison Square—the 
Flatiron—the curving tracks and the long, 
speeding yellow cars. Again he saw the 
heavy, rocking brougham and the bolting 
horses, coming southward, clattering mer- 
cilessly, unerringly down upon the girl 
who stood rigid and fascinated in their 
path. Again he felt his throat tighten as 
he sprang from the curb and seized her 
bodily and almost hurled the slender 
figure toward the sidewalk. And then? 
Ah, then the crowd had surged around 
her and gibbered wildly; and when at 
at last Tyrell had elbowed a way 
through them, she was gone — but 
not before Tyrell’s head swam with the 
glorious consciousness that she was the 
One! 

And now, in the lonely ravine, she was 
actually beside him once more, staunching 
the blood with her own 

“Oh! You’re coming around!” said 
the Lost One, and there was unbounded 
relief in her tone. 

“Eh?” Tyrell sat suddenly erect. 
¢Vou!” 

“Thank goodness! You’re able to 
move once more,’ murmured the girl. 

“You! You—here!” 

“T think the bleeding has stopped. 
Your forehead struck the rock, you know. 
Does it pain?” 

“Oh, hang the wound!” said Tyrell, 
energetically. ‘It’s well enough. Don’t 
bother with that. Don’t bother with 
anything. All I want to hear is about— 
you! How did you come here?” 

“From the train, of course.” 

“Were you—on the Limited?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But the rest of them—” 

“Why, we were almost the last to leave 
the train, I think. My sister was very 
cold, and I rather tired. So they hurried 
ahead to the farm—she and her husband— 
and I lagged behind, and was stupid 
enough to fall, as you see.” 








“And you were on that very train—and 
I never knew!” 

“Was it necessary?” 

“Necessary!” Tyrell exclaimed and 
paused. For a little time he sat silent 
upon the inhospitable stone and stared 
absently at the Lost One, crouched beside 
him. 

“That night—nearly a year ago now—” 
he began again. 

“I beg pardon?” 

“The night that I dragged you out of 
danger—there in Madison Square, you 
know—and you disappeared as suddenly 
and completely as if the wind had wafted 
you away—” 

“Yes?” There was an odd little 
twinkle of mischief in the Lost One’s blue 
eyes. - 

“Why—why didn’t you wait?” asked 
Tyrell, aggrieved. 

“‘Circumstances,” said the girl, rather 
deliberately,. ‘‘circumstances were such 
that it was absolutely, utterly impossible 
for me to wait—there.” 

“‘But—ah, well, I’ve found you now, at 
least. You sha’n’t escape again, I'll 
guarantee that. But if you knew, Edi— 
er—Miss Lathrop, how I have - 

“Miss Lathrop?” 

“It—why, it is your name, isn’t it?” 

““Yes,” admitted the Lost One, amused- 
ly, “but—” 

“But how did I discover it?” Tyrell 
chuckled happily. ‘It’s been my only 
comfort—that. Iknew yourname. That 
evening, when the runaway was out of 
sight and the crowd had melted away— 
and you with them—I found your card- 
case in the gutter. _ Here it is. It has 
been with me every moment since. See? 
One of the wheels cut off a corner, cards 
and all; but there was enough.” Tyrell 
drew forth one of the little white squares 
and beamed upon it. ‘“ Miss—Editha— 
Lathrop,” he read. ‘‘ And—Madison Ave- 
nue, with the address clipped off by that 
infernal wheel!” 

The Lost One laughed softly. 

“But I knew that, sooner or later, I 
should find you. There wasn’t much to 
go by—but I knew. Editha—Editha— 
Editha—lI’ve lived on that name for 
months!” 
“Really?” 

















































































“T looked for you in the directory. 
There wasn’t a Lathrop on Madison 
Avenue.” 

“T live with an aunt, you know—or 
rather you don’t know.” 

‘Ah? That accounts for the failure, 
then. Editha! What an exquisite little 
name it is! Editha!” 

Tyrell fell silent again, meditating. 
Over the blue-fox muff, the Lost One’s 
star eyes sparkled merrily. Obviously 
they should have been making for cover, 
for the farmhouse; for night was closing 
in gradually. But for some obscure rea- 
son, they seemed mutually and wholly 
content to bide upon the cold rock, under 
the snow-ledge. 

Presently Tyrell found speech again. 

“Lord! How I’ve searched for you! 
In the theaters, in the cars, on the streets, 
in the shops. Do you know, I suppose I 
stared something like ten thousand pretty 
women out of countenance, before I went 
west, five or six months ago! Why, 
every blessed night I walked Madison 
Avenue, on the way up-town! It did 
seem that sometime, somehow, I must 
see you there, coming in or going out, or 
at a window—or somewhere.” 

“I’m aware of that, Mr. Tyrell.” 

“You are—eh?” 

“We are better acquainted than you 
imagined.” There was rippling mirth 
in the Lost One’s voice. 

“But you saw me?” 

“Night after night.” 

“And you looked for me?” 

“‘T—it came to be a habit, I suppose.” 
A swift, vivid blush sought shelter behind 
the muff, but not before the rush of color 
had set Tyrell’s heart to pounding. ‘You 
see, I—I saw you once or twice—and I 
knew when you’d pass, and—I watched.” 

“Editha!” 

““We—that is, I never really knew that 
it was—you, you know, for a long time; 
until one night Mr. Blandon was at the 
house, and he and—some one else—were 
at the window—” 

“Blandon? Not Irving Blandon?” 

“Yes, of course—my brother-in-law.” 

“Oh!” Tyrell was relieved of an 
awful suspicion. “So you're actually 
related to Blandon, and I might have 
asked him long ago—” 
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“He recognized you, and told us who 
you were, but before he could call you, 
you had turned the corner. And the very 
next day, I think, you went West and 
Irving couldn’t get your address. Other- 
wise, Mr. Tyrell, you would long ago have 
received a delayed expression of very 
fervent gratitude for saving—”’ 

“For saving you! The gratitude is all 
mine, Editha. I—” 

“Did I say you might call me that?” 

“T can’t help it. I must. If I hadn’t 
been there just then to snatch you up, I 
might never have seen you, and—ah, 
Editha, you can’t know how I’ve longed 
for you and looked for you, every minute 
since that blessed night. You—you can’t 
understand, I suppose.” 

The Lost One was silent. 

‘*Even out at the mines where I’ve been, 
you have remained before me all the time. 
I’ve thought of you all day and dreamed 
of you all night. I’ve been checking off 
the days until the time that I could return 
and—well, take up the daily tramps on 
Madison Avenue, I suppose, until I found 
you. I know it isn’t just the square thing 
to say all this, when you are helpless here 
and can’t avoid hearing it, Editha; but 
it’s no use. Some things will come out, 
you know, and—Editha, child, I love 
you!” 

“How utterly absurd!” said the Lost 
One, digging at the snow with one small 
boot. ‘When you’ve seen me—” 

“Just once? I’ve known you for ages! 
And you’ve watched for me a hundred 
times, and seen me. You admitted that.” 

““Y—yes.” 

“Then, don’t you think—” Tyrell 
felt for and secured a passive hand within 
the blue-fox muff—‘‘don’t you think, 
Editha, that sometime—oh, not now, 
but months, years, from now—you might 
come to care a little bit about me?” 

Up in the trees the wind whistled a 
monotonous melody and the branches 
crackled and sent down showers of icy 
fragments. 

“Tt’s such unqualified nonsense, 
the Lost One, “‘ but—” 

Her words trailed off to nothingness. 
Then, softly, so very softly that Tyrell 
barely caught it, a murmur came from 
the region of the boa. 
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“‘But—perhaps—” 

“Editha!” cried Tyrell. 

Earth and the concerns of earth ceased 
to exist beneath the ledge of snow. Bliss- 
ful minutes rolled into a blissful quarter 
of an hour, and darkness was fast gather- 
ing. The Lost One disengaged herself 
gently and arose. 

“Tt’s dreadfully late. They'll have 
searching parties out for me, I’m afraid.” 

“We'll start,” Tyrell assented, cheerily. 

‘But before we—”’ the Lost One began 
uncertainly. Then she drew very close 
to him and looked into his eyes with pecul- 
iar seriousness. 

“Tell me,” she said “‘are you sure that 
you love me?” 

“You! My dear little one, if I were 
as sure of salvation 

‘“‘But—me? You are very positive?” 

“So very positive,” laughed Tyrell, 
“that nothing under Heaven could shake 
me.” 

“Surely?” 

“Surely!” he affirmed, and sealed it 
with an impudent kiss. 

“Then there is something you will— 
will have to know. It—I don’t quite 
know what you will say—but [that 
night, you know—”’ 

“In Madison Square?” 

“Yes. I—I wasn’t there!’ 

“My dear child!” protested Tyrell, 
visions of snow delirium floating through 
his mind. ‘‘ You’ve been in this wretched 
hole too long. Come. We must warm 
you through.” 

‘“No, I know what I am saying. It’s 
the truth. I mean it. You didn’t save 
my life—you never even laid eyes on 
me—” 

Something very like a sob was rising, 
and there was an agony in the blue eyes 
that roused Tyrell thoroughly into action. 

“My dear little long-lost girl,” he said, 
firmly, ‘don’t bother your head about 
it. We'll have to climb this gorge, I’m 
afraid, until we can find an outlet of some 
sort. Let me help you to the bottom. 
Come.” 

“But I must tell you! I—” cried the 
Lost One. 

‘‘Never mind it now. You can tell me 
later.” 

“But, don’t you see, when we get to 
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the house and you meet Irving and 
and—”’ 

‘“‘Halio!” came down the wind. 

“Hallo!” answered Tyrell, thankfully 

“Where are you?” 

“In the gulley. Come along.” 

‘“‘Is—Miss—Lathrop—there?” 

“Yes!” shouted Miss Lathrop’s_be- 
trothed. ‘It’s Irving Blandon,” he added 

“Yes,” said the Lost One, miserably, 
“T know that.” 

Crashing through the brush, sliding 
perilously now and then, Blandon clam- 
bered down the path of the brook, and 
finally he stood before them. 

“Then you’re all right?” he said to 
Miss Lathrop. ‘‘Thank the Lord! You 
scared the seven senses out of us by—by 
all that’s wonderful! Tyrell! Where 
under the sun did you come from?” 

“T fell,” Tyrell laughed. ‘And landed 
on my feet!” 

“T say,” Blandon continued seriously, 
“IT owe you a very big vote of thanks, do 
I not? I can’t say all I wish now, Tyrell, 
but if it hadn’t been for Nan here—by the 
way, I presume that you haven’t been for- 
mally presented to Nan?” 

“Nan?” 

“Annabel,” said Blandon. 

“Editha,” murmured Tyrell, somewhat 
astonished. 

‘Annabel, my boy,” Blandon repeated. 

‘“Editha Lathrop,’ Tyrell persisted, 
very much bewildered. 

Blandon laughed loud and long. 

““My dear boy!” he cried, ‘‘Editha 
Lathrop doesn’t exist!” 

Tyrell was bereft of words. No Editha! 
Hadn’t he cherished that name _ for 
months? Hadn’t he whispered it and 
dreamed it and loved it, ever since that 
night? Had he not sworn to find the very 
Editha Lathrop? Had he not found her 
and heard from her lips, but a moment 
ago, that which had raised him high above 
the seventh heaven? Was she not stand- 
ing there beside him in the _ twilight, 
tightly clutching his hand in the charitable 
depths of the blue-fox muff? And yet 
Blandon—maniac!—was laughing— 

“No—Editha Lathrop!” Tyrell re- 
peated, stupidly. 

“Certainly not—the person is not on 
earth! Because, you see, she became 




















































Editha Blandon something like three 
months ago, thanks to yourself, Tyrell. 
To think that if you had delayed a 
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‘““But—Miss Lathrop? 
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said Tyrell, 
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huskily, turning to the girl in the blue-fox, 
whose hand trembleda little within his own- 

“Why, that’s Annabel—Editha’s twin!” 
Blandon laughed. ‘‘She—eh? What’s 
the matter?” 





A Winter in Arcadia 


BY JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 


The beginning of it was, that in the 
crush at Mrs. Van der Veever’s reception, 
Eileen, the elder and prettier of the Ray- 
nor girls, was pushed over unceremonious- 
ly upon some body’s foot. Turning to 
apologize, she found herself looking into 
the bluest, most serious, most innocent eyes 
that she had ever seen outside of a paint- 
ing of cherubs. They, as well as the 
abused foot, belonged to a lad of scarcely 
eighteen, who stood wedged into a corner 
away from the stream of supper-going 
guests. He was seconded by a still 
younger boy, with eyes scarcely less blue 
and serious than his own. 

A few minutes later, Eileen seized hold 
of her debutante sister Betty, who came up 
just then on the arm of a bald, aristo- 
cratic-looking man who shall be nameless. 
(Well, I don’t mind telling you that it was 
I.) We knew that something must have 
aroused Eileen’s enthusiasm to an unusual 
degree, for she had been out two seasons 
and liked to pose as a very knowing and 
bored young person, and patronize such 
verdant little lettuces as Betty. 

“There!” said Eileen under her breath, 
pointing cautiously with her fan to the 
boys in the corner. “Don’t they look as 
if they had just come off a lace-paper 
valentine? Or, rather, wouldn’t they if 
they were better dressed? They’re Eng- 
lish, I’m sure, from the older one’s accent 
and the younger one’s Eton jacket, and 
they’re certainly brothers, for they are as 
much alike as two peas. Now, did you 
ever see anything so adorably innocent 
in the world of fashion before?” 

Truly, I never had, whatever Betty’s 
experience might have been. As I gazed 
upon the young brothers I had hard work 
to stifle the laughter which good breeding 





proscribed. What most amused me was 
not their similarity, nor the half-outgrown 
dress-coat of the elder, nor even the 
schoolboy ‘‘she:i” jacket of the younger, 
so much as the British reserve which 
pinned them to the remotest wall, like 
soldiers about to be shot for spying or 
desertion. 

“Where did Mrs. Van der Veever find 
them?” murmured Eileen at my side. “I 
must get an introduction to them before 
this evening is over.” ; 

And as to resolve with her is usually 
to accomplish, before we left the house 
I met her promenading through the hall, 
which was now somewhat less crowded 
than at an earlier hour, with a cherub on 
each side of her. The brothers’ heads 
were bent at a respectful and identical 
angle to hear what she was saying; their 
rosy faces were as solemn as if the occa- 
sion had been a funeral in the Royal 
Family. The elder carried Eileen’s fan, 
the younger, her flowers. 

I smiled understandingly when I saw 
what the girl was about. The freaks of 
a woman’s fancy are beyond my slow 
masculine arithmetic,’ but I believe that 
Eileen, for all her assumption of indiffer- 
ence, could get up a flirtation with a boy- 
doll if she pleased—and take an interest 
in the affair! 

I will say just here that I am an old 
bachelor, a great friend of the girls’ father, 
Wilfred W. Raynor, who was in my class 
at Harvard. As they say down in Vir- 
ginia, 1 “raised” Eileen and Betty, or 
very nearly did so. They have no mother, 
and as their chaperon, Miss Louisa Ray- 
nor, an aunt of theirs, is not a person of 
much force of character, I have taken it 
upon myself to keep the girls in order. 
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DRAWN BY 


‘*Did you ever see anything so adorably innocent? ’’ 


At the same time, the most delightfully 
confidential relations exist between us; 
and that is how I know so much about 
their Arcadian experience. I shall tell of 
it just as it happened, without obtruding 
my bald head and eagle nose into the 
scene any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

That was the winter when some old 
relative of the Raynors died, wherefore, 
out of respect, the girls declined all invita- 
tions for a period. As each had had just 
enough of society to make her frantic 
for more, especially the poor little bud 
Betty, now prematurely nipped, the two 
felt rather forlorn, and were ready for 
any pastime that public feeling did not 
interdict. When I saw what amusement 


they had selected to while away their time 
of durance, I thought of some old-fash- 





ioned lines concerning Satan and idle 
hands; yet on the surface the thing looked 
innocent enough to satisfy the most scru- 
pulous. 

On the evening of Eileen’s first meeting 
with the English boys, whose names were 
Reginald and Algernon Egerton. she 
invited them to call. Betty and she were 
not receiving formal calls just then, she 
said, but they would be at home to the 
brothers almost any evening, as they 
should not go out to any more dinners or 
dances that season. 

“T shall be very pleased, and so will 
my brother,” said Reginald stiffly, but his 
formality was due to shyness, and not to 
unappreciativeness. The young brothers 
had so few friends in the city that they 
had already spent many hours of bitter 
loneliness. They were sincerely grateful 























to Eileen; they called on the very next 
evening after receiving this permission, 
and thus began the sudden and violent 
intimacy of the four young people. 

It became a regular thing for the Eger- 
tons to spend at least two evenings of 
every week in the little Turkish tea-room 
which was the girls’ especial snuggery in 
Mr. Raynor’s big house. When the boys 
had a good excuse they came still oftener. 
They soon conquered their shyness, and 
the quartette broke up into duets—Reggie 
admiring Eileen as warmly as if trampling 
on a man’s foot were as good a love- 
compeller as trampling on his heart is said 
to be, at least by the poets, who ought to 
know—while Algy adored Betty’s irregu- 
lar good looks and lovable, audacious 
ways. Indeed, their captivation was so 
complete that they were quite willing to 
forget that iron-bound rule of English 
good society which insists upon a chap- 
eron for young folk in their own drawing- 
rooms, while it suggests conservatories 
and all sorts of refuges in other people’s 
houses as a means of escape. Of such 
are social prejudices and national points 
of view! 

Otherwise the Egertons swore by all 
that was British; the shivering, stuffy 
railway compartments, the foggy air, the 
jokes in Punch, and the words of ‘God 
Save the King,” including that stanza 
which bristles with “politicks” and 
“knavish tricks” until it reminds one of 
a picket fence. When they knew the girls 
well enough to dictate to them about their 
clothes, they recommended the lank and 
clinging styles of their countrywomen, and 
once when Eileen, hoping to disgust them 
finally with insular hairdressing through 
the medium of caricature, rolled her brown 
locks into a particularly fuzzy and frumpy 
mass, the youths roared their commenda- 
tions, telling her that now she really did 
look like an English girl. 

This transcendent compliment did not 
induce Eileen to adopt the coiffure as a 
regular thing, yet Betty and she made 
other concessions. They wore the frocks 
that the boys liked best—soft pink or blue 
things that had seen service at summer 
hotels and the dancing class. They sat 
upon cushions on the floor in little-girl 
attitudes, served tea (with cream in it) on 
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a Turkish tabouret, and played games 
containing allusions to the Three King- 
doms, also to Eagles—or was it Unicorns? 
—with Golden Horns. They never really 
descended to romping, but they came 
perilously near to it. 

Algy was fullest of parlor tricks. His 
idea of wit seemed independent of novelty; 
it clung to the true and tried. He would 
rip out the same joke again and again, if 
anything like the original opening pre- 
sented itself. Like causes produced like 
effects with the infallibility of a mathe- 
matical operation. This was a tempta- 
tion that he seemed simply unable to 
resist. 

One of his specialties was conundrums. 
Dear to his soul was this bit of word-play. 
“Why did the fly fly? Because the spider 
spied ’er.” After delivering himself of 
such an ingenious verbal puzzle, Algy 
would have been shocked to hear the 
English language accused of poverty. 

One evening Reggie proposed that they 
should act charades, which he pronounced 
“charahds.” Eileen and Betty objected, 
saying that amateur theatricals, while 
undoubtediy jolly, involved more inven- 
tion, study and properties than could pos- 
sibly be commanded on such short notice. 

“Nonsense!” said Reggie. ‘‘We don’t 
want properties, and there’s nothing to 
learn. It’s all in the action. Just wait 
a bit, and I’ll show you.” 

He showed them. He led them, by 
frantic pantomime and ambiguous gesture, 
to guess his weird designs. Betty, burst- 
ing with emulation, recalled the church 
sociables at Aunt Maria’s up in the coun- 
try, and retaliated with acted book-titles. 
An epileptic demonstration was “ All- 
of-er Twist”; the flopping and seal-like 
circuit of an imaginary pond, with Eileen 
for accomplice, represented Charles Kings- 
sley’s “‘ Water Babies.” After this, Eileen 
caught the infection, and drew a little 
dark-E in bed, to fillip young Algernon’s 
wits. She wondered at herself. There 
was but one tower step on the pathway of 
mental drivel, and that was ‘‘One, Iam a 
gold lock; two, I am a gold key.” In 
time they might come to that. 

Having heard certain sly hints of these 
primitive amusements, and being com- 
pelled by a wicked curiosity to see them 
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for myself, I called there one evening and 
crept silently to the tea-room door, acting 
against Ejileen’s strict orders, for she wished 
always to be excused to later comers on 
the occasions when Betty and she were 
receiving the Egertons. I peeped cau- 
tiously around the thick hangings of the 
doorway. Nothing more remarkable than 
an ordinary game of euchre was going for 
ward, though this was masquerading under 
its British nickname of “Nap.” Just 
as I arrived, however, Reggie introduced 
an eccentric variation. With the words, 
“T have a catcher,” he slowly advanced 
a card, covered a trick already taken by 
his adversaries, withdrew his hand and 
exposed—neither ace nor bower, but a 
worthless low card of anothcr suit. 

In their relief over the emptiness cf his 
threat and the safety of their point, the 
opposing side laughed and applauded 
his joke in the most flattering manner. 
But I asked myself with a mental shudder 
what my whist club would say to such 
gambols—or what the women, even, at 
present devoted to bridge, would do to 
him—how far the charity of the younger 
set who gave progressive euchre parties 
would cloak the enormities of this little 
British wag. 

In music the taste of the lads was as 
crude as in other things. One could 
never be sure that they were not going to 
propose a once-popular song, worn out 
by the street pianos three seasons before. 
They felt no shame about asking Eileen, 
who had studied under good masters, to 
play ““The Maiden’s Prayer,” or “‘The 
Carnival of Venice.” Now, Eileen and 
Betty are not pedants or prigs about 
music or anything else. They are normal, 
sweet-hearted American girls, and the 
fleeting fads of the roof-garden concerts 
hold out to them the same witchment that 
they do to all younkers. Many an even- 
ing during that winter did Eileen play 
rag-time ditties in the music-room adjoin- 
ing the Turkish room, her foot on the soft 
pedal lest Aunt Louisa protest, but she 
did not feel herself bound, even for love’s 
sake, to unearth the musical fossils of her 
grandmother’s girlhood. 

A few of the more tolerable ones she did 
consent to play, less for their own harmony 
than for the pleasure that they gave Reggie 
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—a picture of innocent delight, with his 
smooth, ruddy cheek like a ripe peach, 
his long, drooping eyelashes, and _ his 
Cupid’s-bow of a mouth, as he leaned 
against the music-rack. ‘There was but 
one thing that Reggie liked better: to sit 
beside Eileen on the mahogany piano- 
bench while he improvised a bass—he 
played a vile bass—and make a duet of 
the performance. 

Meanwhile, Algy and Betty were left 
to their own devices in the tea-room. 
What these devices were, I discovered one 
day when Betty slipped out the confession 
that on such occasions Algy sometimes 
became more than usually affectionate. 

“What, Betty,” I interrupted, scan- 
dalized, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say that you 
let him kiss you?” 

“Well, you see,” she said, coloring up 
like the prettiest carnation, “‘when the 
other two are at the piano, hammering 
out some dismal old thing, there is posi- 
tively nothing for me to do to amuse Algy 
except to let him show me card tricks, 
which bore me to extinction, or—let him 
do what you said. He is so pink and 
pretty and kindergartenish that it doesn’t 
seem at all improper—at the time. It 
sounds worse when I tell about it in cold 
blood. But he really does it in a charming 
way—much better than he talks.” 

I could easily fancy so! The two young 
things, side by side on the divan, their 
hands locked like those of country sweet- 
hearts, the curving lips of the boy pressed 
daintily, and not too often, upon those 
of the girl—there was a picture that 
the cherubim might look on unashamed. 
Rail at it if you will, Mrs. Grundy; con- 
demn it without mercy, Miss Prig, through 
the medium of your “Chats with Girls”! 
This sort of thing will continue as long as 
sweethearts and turtledoves exist. Best 
take your tip from Cupid, and tie your 
handkerchief over your eyes. 


Reggie and Algy had come to America 
filled with the usual British prejudices 
against our country, but had got rid of 
them with surprising ease and celerity. 
This may have been owing to the charm- 
ing specimens of womanhood that gave 
them their first impressions of “the States.” 
Having found that Eileen and Betty pro- 

















nounced their vowels with exquisite clear- 
ness, neither spoke through their noses, 
rolled their r’s nor left off their final g’s; 
that their complexions were healthily 
bright in spite of “‘iced water,” and that 
they were accustomed to dine on some- 
thing besides pie, the youths were quite 
willing to confess that they had been mis- 
informed. 

We knew very little of the Egertons’ 
antecedents, beyond the fact that they 
were gently born, well bred—their quaint 
manners proved that—and_ that 
there was a title somewhere in the family. 
They had never been sent to any of the 
great schools of England, but had studied 
at home with their sisters’ masters and 
governesses, which would perhaps account 
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for their piano playing and other some- 
what girlish accomplishments. 

The mother, a widow, with her daugh- 
ters, was now traveling on the Continent. 
The boys had been sent to America with a 
letter of introduction from their grand- 
father to the Grahams, an English family 
living at “The Brentwood” apartment 
house near us, to see something of life and 
perhaps make a fortune in this vaguely 
attractive land of the free. Much prac- 
tical use had they made of their oppor- 
tunities, the blue-eyed lammies! By day, 
while the golf season lasted, they spent 
much time on the links of a suburban club 
to which they had been admitted; evening 
found them paying grandpapa’s money 
for orchestra seats at one of “‘those jolly 
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big theaters,” or ringing the electric bell 
at the Raynors’ front door, where the 
butler concealed his grins, and going up 
to the tea-room to frolic with their fair 
enslavers. 

Winter is not popularly supposed to be 
the most favored season in Arcadia. In 
the tales that are told of that country we 
hear only of blue skies and blossoming 
roses; yet in the Arcadia where these two 
particular lambkins and their shepherd- 
esses disported themselves, the winter 
days were the golden ones. Truly, how- 
ever, it was hard to remember that the 
sleet was whistling outside while the tem- 
perature of the tea-room was that of mid- 
summer, and the air was scented with the 
carnations and violets that filled the cut- 
glass bowls. The light fell softly through 
pink globes—the brass lamp from Con- 
stantinople had been found impracticable 
—and little songs about starlight and 
bunches of daisies rippled from Eileen’s 
throat and mandolin, to make the illusion 
of summer and its witchery more perfect. 

There was an unquestionable charm in 
all this, and in time Eileen herself fell 
under the spell. She knew that Reggie 
was younger than she, and that in some 
other things besides age he was her in- 
ferior. There were times when she 
loathed his ‘‘charahds” and other inan- 
ities, feeling that she could never, never 
take Reggie seriously; but there were 
times when she would close her eyes, lean 
her head against his square boyish shoul- 
der and wish that the world of ambitions 
and affairs would slip away, leaving these 
two to live together forever—say, on a 
desert isle, or in a tree-top, like the Swiss 
Family Robinson. 

This idyl, the intimacy of the Raynors 
and Egertons, was so very pretty and 
pleasant that it seems a pity that it should 
ever have ended, yet the end was near. 
When that very gay season just before 
Lent came round, when functions fairly 
fell over one another in their eagerness 
to find room, Eileen and Betty grew rest- 
ive in their forced seclusion, and teased 
their father and aunt until those worthies 
decided that there could no longer be any 
impropriety in their going out. 

No ponies, long stabled, were ever more 
full of capers than the two girls when they 
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accepted their first invitation. The affair 
was merely a musicale—an unsatisfactory 
affair to restless feet and tongues like 
Betty’s, though she enjoyed immensely 
the very fact of wearing her pretty frock 
and seeing her own kind once more. As 
for Eileen, she was fond of music; besides, 
Eileen could extract amusement, if put 
to that test, from a lecture on Druidical 


remains. We sat in tight rows, wedged 
into hired ball-room seats or massive 


Mission chairs, according to our luck or 
foresight. We heard a big German play 
his own compositions, his fat, pink hands 
racing mightily up and down the keyboard, 
and growing pinker with each attack. We 
also heard violin solos much too fine for 
us to appreciate, and songs which might 
have been songs without words, for any 
distinct impression that the subjects made 
upon us, except occasionally at the end of 
a stanza when the singer would wail out 
“‘Good-by-y-e!” or “ Dear Lo-o-o-ve!” 

Eileen had listened with bright atten- 
tion to the violin and the German’s gyra- 
tions; in this desert of dull songs, each one 
encored, she began to look about her for a 
fresh interest. All at once I saw her lean 
forward, in a pretty confusion which 
flushed her neck down to the rich em- 
broidery of her collarless blouse, to recog- 
nize and welcome a very big, very whole- 
some, handsome young man who occupied 
a seat just in front of her. He turned so 
suddenly as to endanger the fragile gilt 
chair which Fate had awarded him, or 
which he had selected with the mad in- 
stinct that leads the heaviest man to the 
most treacherous piece of furniture in a 
drawing-room. She had to tell him who 
she was, for she had been a little girl in 
short frocks when he had last seen her, 
but when he had learned her name, he 
took her small, gloved fingers in so large 
and athletic a grip as to recall the French 
idiom for a hand-shake—‘handful of 
hand.” 

His name was Bruce Wilmerding, and 
he was a fellow-townsman of ours, al- 
though he had been abroad since his mere 
boyhood, first at school and afterwards 
traveling. 

“Now,” I thought, “‘here is fresh game 
for Eileen. What’ll become of poor 
Reginald?” On second thoughts, I was 





























glad that Wilmerding had intervened. 
Eileen was a splendid girl, fitted to adorn 
any home. There was—there must be— 
some man just suited to her in age, fortune 
and birth, who would discover and place 
her properly. Whether or not Bruce 
Wilmerding was this man of men, of 
course I could not say as yet, but I liked 
his looks, and thought him a good acquisi- 
tion to our circle. 

Meanwhile, I thought that Eileen and 
Betty had had about enough of the Eagle 
with the Golden Horn. So I bowed 
stiffly to the Egerton boys, who had ar- 
rived late at the musicale and now stood 
against the wall, evidently finding the 
music refined torture, and sighing for the 
tea-room and the more comprehensible 
strains of ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 

The next social event was a dance, the 
dance of Eileen’s life, for Bruce Wilmer- 
ding, whose waltz step was the envy of the 
men and the admiration of the girls, was 
her partner as often as good form per- 
mitted, and she could not help but enjoy 
herself. At this dance Betty also made a 
captivation—one as likely to bear fruit of 
future benefits as Eileen’s, for the man 
was a Croesus, wifeless, but with a mis- 
tress in the shape of a monster dark-green 
touring car, the smartest auto in town. 

At the dance, as at the musicale, the 
Egertons stood about, rigidly miserable. 
Eileen, taking pity on them, beckoned 
Reggie to her side and asked him if he 
should like to meet any of the pretty girls 
in the room whom she happened to know. 
As this suggestion was not accepted, she 
then offered him one of the coveted remain- 
ing numbers on her own card. Unluckily, 
neither Reggie nor Algy knew how to 
dance, at least in the American fashion. 
They knew something of the Briton’s 
revolving, humming-top waltz, but were 
ignorant of the very rudiments of revers- 
ing, and dared not attempt to “lead” in 
that crowded room. 

Algy presently worked his way through 
the press to Miss Louisa Raynor, who had 
begun to go out again with her nieces, sat 
down beside her and entered into dutiful 
conversation. Miss Raynor, like all elder- 
ly women, was pleased with the notice of 
nice, polite little boys. She was charmed 
with Algy, and in the carriage on the way 
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home she espoused the Egertons’ cause 
and scolded her nieces. 

“The poor boys looked so lonesome,” 
she said. ‘‘It isn’t fair, Eileen and Betty, 
for you to encourage them at home and 
then neglect them in public.” 

“We didn’t neglect them, Aunt; we 
ran after them and courted them as much 
as decency allowed—at least, I know J 
did,” said Eileen. ‘It was their own 
fault if they stood apart, wouldn’t meet 
anybody and wouldn’t be approached. 
Still, I don’t want the boys to feel at all 
ill-used, so I shall write them a note and 
ask them to come around very soon— 
they haven’t been calling quite so regularly 
of late—and we will play games or do any- 
thing they like.” 

However, those next days were so filled 
with social engagements, and with the 
attentions of Wilmerding, who had horses, 
and a box at the theater, and other delights 
to offer, that it was nearly three weeks 
later when Eileen wrote her note. In the 
meantime the Egertons had called once 
or twice, but other callers had been present 
and they had been at a disadvantage, as 
always when two or three were gathered 
together. She now wrote that Betty and 
she would receive them alone, ‘‘any time 
that they would drop in.” Any time, 
indeed! Phrase responsible for more un- 
welcome guests and more domestic con- 
tretemps than any other in the language! 
Eileen should have had more sense, but 
then, though she hated to admit it, she 
really was young! 

On the day selected, or stumbled upon, 
by the Egertons, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning Eileen had an appointment, made 
by telephone, to be at home to Wilmer- 
ding, who was leaving town shortly after, 
to be absent for some days. Her caller 
arrived; the butler had orders to excuse 
her to all other comers. Ten minutes 
later, Algy and Reggie approached the 
house. A smart, dark-green touring car, 
in charge of its pompous chauffeur, stood 
fuming at the curbstone, but the boys did 
not connect this with the idea of any en- 
gagement on the part of the Misses Ray- 
nor, and innocently rang the bell. 

Uncertainty was written on the butler’s 
face. Miss Eileen, he said, was engaged; 
about Miss Betty he ’adn’t no h’orders; 
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were in. 


he would see if she And so 
saying, he went up the main stair of the 
English-basement house and disappeared. 
In some way he managed to miss his young 
mistress, for while the boys waited unde- 
cidedly in the little ground-floor reception 
room, Betty, her chin held high, not from 
arrogance, but to escape the huge bunch of 
violets on her fawn-colored coat, her silk 
linings whistling about her, came down 
the stair in the lead of an immaculate, 
though elderly, man. In the rear Miss 
Louisa Raynor bundled down, uncom- 
monly festive in velvet and fur, evidently 
invited to chaperon the expedition. The 
heavy street door closed with a thud be- 
hind the party, and in two minutes more 
the automobile had moved smoothly off 
on its pneumatic tires. 

This jaunty and effective trio had just 
disappeared when I arrived on the scene, 
having let myself in, as a privileged friend 
of the Raynors, with my own key. I 
found the two little brothers hesitating in 
the reception-room, a bit hurt, although 
they had the good sense to re¢ ognize that 
Betty had not seen them at all, and wholly 
confused as to whether they should await 
the servant’s return or leave immediately, 
since their visit seemed so ill-timed. 

Then it was that I, with the fatal fertility 
of a schemer, concocted a plan for taking 
Reggie out of Eileen’s way by working on 
the boy instead of the girl. Let him but 
see Eileen and Wilmerding alone together, 
absorbed in each other; he would realize 
that Eileen looked farther than Reggie’s 
curly head. I had no desire to break up 
the friendship between the little chaps and 
the girls; I merely wished to show Reggie 
that the Eagle with the Golden Horn could 
not be a permanent institution. 

“Oh, what’s the use of being so prim?” 
I blustered. ‘‘Eileen is excusing herself 
to formal callers to-day, because she is 
receiving a friend who has only a little 
time to stay, but she can spare you a little 
attention—old chums like yourself and 
your brother. Run up and look in on 
her a moment, at least.” 

Reggie had demurred slightly at first; 
now he yielded to my persuasions, and up 
he went, with Algy at his heels. Unlucky 
moment! Wilmerding, the fit and con- 
ventional, was ‘‘a man for a’ that,” and 
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Eileen looked so fair a thing, and the ten 
days’ prospective absence from her seemed 
so endless, that as he thought of it he 
slipped one arm around her waist, and 
put the other hand under her chin, raising 
it so that he could look into her eyes. The 
Egertons’ feet made no sound on the 
tufted stair carpet, and besides, having 
recovered their playfulness, they were 
concocting a plan of their own—a char- 
acteristic joke. Suddenly the curtains 
of the archway parted; there was a shout 
of ‘“‘Boo!” and with the grace of mastiff 
puppies, Algy and Reggie floundered into 
the room. 

They had been golfing; it was February, 
and the thawed links were spongy, but 
these little Englishmen found it ‘‘awfully 
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jolly to go in over their boots.” Their 
heather mixture stockings and their hob- 
nailed shoes brought in cakes of mud 
which almost reduced the servants to 
apoplexy when ‘hey cleaned the drawing- 
room next day. Their tweed clothes were 
full of burrs, their hair was rough, their 
expressions were fatuous. The two per- 
sons thus rudely interrupted, fell apart 
as if a live wire had fallen between them. 
Wilmerding, shrugging his shoulders, 
turned away to look at some uninteresting 
etchings on the wall; Eileen just gathered 
herself together, and in wrath which she 
could not at once control, hissed between 
her teeth the one word, ‘‘ Bumblepuppies!”’ 

“We were told to come up,” stammered 
Algy. 

“Certainly,” said Eileen breezily, mak- 
ing a great effort to feel pleasant. “It’s 
all right; sit down. You’ve met Mr. 
Wilmerding?” 

But the boy Reginald was stung to the 
bone. He had always been the more nor- 
mal and sensitive young animal of the 
two. In that awful moment before Eileen 
recovered her presence of mind, he had 
looked at Wilmerding’s splendid body, 
muscular, perfectly set up, perfectly 
clothed. The sense of disadvantage was 
too great. He saw, in fact, just what I 
had wished him to see. Reggie was no 
fool. 

“Thank you,” he said, standing with 
his muddy heels together for a stiff little 
British bow. “I think we cannot stop 
to-day. Come on, Algy. Miss Raynor, 
Mr. Wilmerding, I wish you good-morn- 
ing.” 

And they left the drawing-room, never 
to enter it again. 


But there was a sequel. 

About three weeks later, as I sat at the 
club one night after dinner, looking over 
the papers, an item caught my eye: 

‘Heirs Wanted.—News reached here 
to-day of the death of Thomas Reginald, 
Earl of Chestleborough, at Brentford, 
Bucks, England. A cable notified his 
grandson, Reginald Alfred Egerton, who, 
with his younger brother, has been spend- 
ing the winter in the United States, of the 
fact, and recalled him promptly to Eng- 
land to assume the title and responsibili- 
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ties of his high position. Mr. Egerton is 
the nearest male heir to the earldom, his 
father and two uncles being dead. He 
sails for England to-morrow, accom- 
panied by his brother.” 

“Reggie an Earl! Little, blue-eyed, 
simple-hearted, occasionally fat-witted 
Reggie areal Earl! And Eileen might 
have—Heavens! what have I done?” 
This was the burden of my thoughts as I 
dropped the paper and rushed to present 
myself, babbling out confessions and self- 
reproach, at the Raynors’ family dinner- 
table. 

“Eileen, you might have been a Count- 
If only I hadn’t been so officious! 
They haven’t sailed yet; shall I just cut 
after Reggie, offer your congratulations— 
no, no, condolences, of course—and 
whistle him back?” 

“No, dear, that wouldn’t do,” said 
Eileen gravely. She left her seat and 
stood before me, a tall, gracious young 
figure in a black evening dress, one hand, 
on which a diamond sparkled, resting on 
the thick white cloth that hung over the 
table-edge. “It wouldn’t look well to 
pursue them, and Reggie’s mother has 
probably picked out a young Countess or 
an Honorable Miss for him long ago, and 
even if she hasn’t, do you think that, when 
I have sometimes been bored by Reggie 
as a boy, I could have endured him, Earl 
or no Earl, as a fat, dull, fox-hunting man?” 

I looked reverently at her, breathing 
gently in admiration of the best type of 
American girlhood. But her father poked 
a little sly fun at her for her spirited at- 
titude—perhaps because he had always 
liked the Egertons, and thought the paths 
of Arcadia more wholesome for his girls 
than the stalls of Vanity Fair, wherein they 
found entertainment just now. 

“Very fine talk, Miss Eileen, but you 
can afford it, with that headlight on your 
finger, and letters and flowers from Wil- 
merding every hour,” he chuckled. “It 
isn’t fair to Bet—she might have taken up 
with your ‘discard,’ or with the younger 
brother, who seemed to like her so well, 
if you hadn’t let the two of them go off in 
a huff.” 

Betty smiled good-naturedly; she, too, 
was a little more independent of the 
Egertons than she had been some weeks 
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before, for the green touring car was 
freighted with ecstasies for her. Yet she 
was sorry that the friendship with the 
boys had come to a violent end, and she 
resented a little the secrecy which Reggie 
had observed as to his connections and 
prospects. 

“They needn’t have preserved such a 
strict incognito—nobody would have kid- 
naped them!” said Betty. ‘I don’t 
believe that Lord Chestleborough was a 
very rich Earl, anyhow! Reggie looked 
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almost shabby, sometimes, though he 
spent a good deal of money amusing him- 
self, and there was nothing about him to 
make you suspect that he had such a card 
up his sleeve.” 

Eileen’s serious mood broke against 
this new phase of the subject and went 
into a foam of laughter. 

“But the card was certainly there, 
Betty,” she said. “This was one time 
when Reggie really did have—a 
catcher!” 





























Christmas Tree 


BY CORA LEADBETTER 


It had been ‘Le’s play Chris’mus 
tree,” and Tattie had rush+d outdoors 
on the prairie to get the tree. Trees! 
There was nothing in sight except sage 
brush, and the two-rcomed, tar-papered 
shanty in which the children lived; but 
their faith in Tattie was large. 

Their faith had a slight jolt when 
Tattie returned. Maudie stopped pok- 
ing paper down a knot hole in the floor 
and said, “‘Is that the tree?”’ while Babe’s 
wide-open mouth seemed to testify to 
the extreme of astonishment; but then, 
Nature had made B:be’s mouth to hang 
open. 

“Yes, sir, that’s the tree,” returned 
Tattie, flourishing a large leafless weed 
from which even the seeds had been picked 
by the birds. And as they looked, it be- 
came, sure enough, a smooth-trunked, 
amply-branched tree. But perhaps it 
was more of a tree to Tattie than to the 
others. 

“All right, le’s play Chris’mus tree.” 

‘An’ I’ll be the minister,” from Tattie. 

“And Tl be King’s outfit,” from 
Maudie. 

“‘An’ Babe can be Tracey’s” 
hoped Babe would not mind. 

But Babe was neither so youthful nor 
so ignorant that she did not know that 
her father was a cattle-owner and had 
been born in Iowa; while the Traceys 
were sheepmen and English. Babe 
“‘minded” very much, and so loudly that 
Maw, frowzy, blue-calicoed, at work at 
the one window, told her sternly to “shet 
up.” 

Babe “shut up” promptly and Tattie 
took things into her own hands. 

“You'll either have to be Tracey’s 
outfit or them Swedes on the old M Bar 
Ranch,” she announced, ‘‘for them’s the 
only families on this creek.” It was the 
truth, and Babe was level-headed enough 
to see it. She snuffled a little and chose 
the Swedes as the lesser evil. 

Then they set up the tree between a 
block of wood and an old second reader, 
and in the crotches of the branches bal- 
anced agate chippings for presents; while 
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scraps of tinfoil—Paw’s tobacco wrap- 
pings—represented tinsel and candles. 
At the base of the tree was the one great 
present, a china doll’s head, large as a 
walnut. 

The minister preached and prayed and 
the Kings and the Christensons received 
their presents at the preacher’s hands; 
Maudie becoming the nine individual 
Kings and Babe the ten individual Chris- 
tensons. Babe was more pleased than 
ever with her choice at this stage of the 
play, for she could have been only three 
persons if she had been the Tracey outfit. 

The Reverend Boggs, who “held 
services”’ once a month in the schoolhouse, 
would have been horrified at Tattie’s good 
imitation of his swinging and shuuting; 
and her incoherent gabble peppered with 
the words “salvation” and “heaven” 
and ‘eternally damned” had quite as 
much meaning to her audience as his 
sermons had to his; and each was much 
edified thereby. 

A ragged shepherd dog crawled from 
behind the stove and sat gravely down in 
the semicircle which faced the impassioned 
young orator. Babe fell to extracting a 
cocklebur from Shep’s coat, and was 
snapped at for her pains. But as if to 
atone for his short temper, Shep leaned 
affectionately against Babe; and presently 
he began searching his ratty yellow hair 
for smaller forms of life than cockleburs. 

“Get away, you nathty dog!” cried 
Babe; and the minister stopped and 
glared. ‘Put that dog out,” the digni- 
tary commanded. 

“Come, Thep,” called Babe. Shep 
followed her out, and in a way incompre- 
hensible to him the door was shut between 
them; his expression was touching as he 
gazed at the closed door. 

The minister wound up with final 
flourish and show, and the presents were 
all distributed with the exception of the 
doll’s head. Tattie picked it up. 

“‘Brethern,” she announced, “this beau- 
tiful and costly presint is marked for 4 

The expectation in two small faces! 
Would it go to a King or a Christenson? 
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is marked for Maw.’ 

If there was disappointment felt, no one 
expressed it. 

Tattie crossed the room to present the 
gift. She thrust it before the woman’s 
seamed, weary face. 

“This is for you, Maw.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

A pause. Then Tattie repeated: 
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“Tt’s for you, Maw; a presint.” 

“The land sakes, what do you think I 
want ut for? Git your clutter away fron 
me; and out of the middle of the floor, 
too. Lan’s sakes, what a lookin’ room! 
Cl’ar them weeds out of here, I tell ye; 
I’ve got to git your Paw some supper 
sometime to-night.” 

And the play was over. 





Miss Helen Marshall, reporter, had 
already, in the interests of the Planet and 
those of the Great American People who 
read the Sunday papers, gathered the 
names of the guests at Mrs. Cable’s recep- 
tion and mentally noted the gowns best 
calculated to inspire envy and distress in 
the minds of her readers. Thus having 
gotten through the mechanical part of 
her evening’s work, she was prepared 
to mingle in the crowd in search of 
personal items to lend interest to her 
“story.” 

Standing in the doorway between the 
conservatory and the reception room, she 
recalled the various tips the City Editor 
had given her that afternoon. Would 
Senator Borland’s wife join him in Wash- 
ington and remain through the season; 
did the Smythes intend going abroad or 
to California; would Miss Gaylord’s 
coming-out gown be of French or home 
construction, and was the rumor that the 
French Ambassador’s wife had declined 
to be present at the British Embassy din- 
ner the night before owing to a severe 
cold, the true reason for her absence or 
was she, as rumored, at swords’ points 
with the British Ambassador’s wife? 

Miss Marshall hastily ran over the 
points in her mind, smiling grimly at the 
smallness of it all. ‘‘Ah,’’ she remem- 
bered suddenly, “the Curtis engagement.” 
The rumor of an approaching marriage 
between Miss Curtis, a débutante of last 
season, and Senator Marsden, had pene- 
trated to the editor of the Planet and Miss 
Marshall had been instructed to ascertain 
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the truth of the report. So vital a matter 
could not be left in doubt. 

Crossing the room, Miss Marshall fell 
into conversation with an old lady who 
had been an undisputed leader of society 
for the past fifty years, and by delicately- 
chosen answers and adroit silences elicited 
in ten short minutes a pleasing amount of 
general information. It afforded Miss 
Marshall unbounded private diversion to 
know that in nearly every such instance her 
informant would have cut out her tongue 
rather than contribute to such an imperti- 
nent institution as a society column. Miss 
Marshall’s own judgment of society col- 
umns was quite as severe, but stern neces- 
sity and a saving sense of humor, as she 
had once said of herself, kept her health 
and her reason from entirely giving way. 

Leaving old Mrs. Darneille in a com- 
fortable corner with a more or less inter- 
ested audience, Miss Marshall continued 
her search for Miss Curtis, who seemed 
to have borrowed the invisible cap. 
Promenading in company with her hostess, 
Miss Marshall at last caught sight of Mrs. 
Curtis, and despairing of finding her 
daughter, decided to proceed to the at- 
tack. To reach Mrs. Curtis in the music 
room, however, it was necessary to cross 
the conservatory. Easier said than done. 
The hostess was popular and her rooms 
crowded. Caught in what she mentally 
described as a mob, Miss Marshall sub- 
sided behind a friendly palm tree to 
watch a favorable opportunity to cross 
the room, and there to her weary ears came 
the sound of a stifled sob. 




































Not daring to move, and acutely con- 
scious of the delicacy of her situation, the 
reporter remained for a moment in a state 
of agonized uncertainty. Then her doubts 
and fears, not to mention her ideas of 
right and wrong, entirely vanished, for 
the voice that spoke was the voice of Miss 
Jean Cabot Curtis, and it was saying un- 
steadily: 

“Oh, I don’t know; truly, Robert, I 
don’t. I’ve tried, you know I have, but 
it doesn’t seem as if I could run away. 
Oh! Robert, you never were a girl. 
Your mother never wanted you to marry 
a senator. She thinks it’s for my good. 
It’s what she calls doing her duty by me. 
And she means it so, too. She’s good 
and lovely, and she loves me dearly, but 
she has set her heart on this one thing. 
I can’t understand it. Oh, Rob, be good 
to me. Just be good to me and love me, 
and I[’ll try to tell you. But I don’t know 
how I can.” Miss Curtis broke down 
completely. 

Very cautiously Miss Marshall turned 
her head. On the other side of the palm 
which sheltered her, and well back in the 
shadow of a vine-draped window, Miss 
Curtis was standing, closely held in the 
arms of a stalwart young man whom Miss 
Marshall failed at once to recognize, as 
the young gentleman’s face was bent 
down and he was pouring fast and inco- 
herent words into poor Miss Curtis’ dis- 
tracted ears. Drawing a rapid mental 
comparison between what she saw, how- 
ever, and Senator Marsden’s large and, 
to put it kindly, most unyouthful form, 
Miss Marshall felt a comprehension of 
Miss Curtis’ state of mind grow within 
her. She glanced uneasily toward the 
music room. Mrs. Curtis was talking 
animatedly with the violinist of the even- 
ing; she was safe for some time. And 
now came in broken accents from the other 
side of the palm: 

‘“Yes, Robert, to-night. She wasa little 
queer about it. She made such a point of 
everything, of things—oh, you wouldn’t 
understand. We are going on from here 
to Mrs. Welling’s, and I know, I know 
Senator Marsden will be there and she 
will do something pointed that I won’t 
be able to avoid. That’s it, Robert. 
You might help 


Now, what can I do? 
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me,I think. Thisisawful.” Miss Curtis 
hid her face on her lover’s shoulder and 
broke into stifled sobs. 

“‘Look here,” this the voice of Robert, 
stern with feeling and desperation, ‘‘come 
with me to-night, away from here. I'll 
take you to my cousin’s. No one will 
know where you are, and before your 
mother can interfere we can be married. 
And I'll take you away. It is not gener- 
ally known here yet, but I got my appoint- 
ment to-day to that post in Wyoming, 
and it’s a big promotion, Jean, and car- 
ries a fair chance of active service. 
Darling, darling,’ the young fellow’s 
voice broke a little, and he bent his face 
into the dusky waves of his sweetheart’s 
fluffy hair, ‘‘if you could only feel that you 
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might be happy out there, with me! 


Miss Marshall looked desperately 
around her. The story she had mentally 
sketched on the basis of old Mrs. Dar- 
neille’s gossip and her own fertile imagina- 
tion seemed suddenly ugly, heartless, and 
cruel. But it was true. Yea, more; it 
was news. And as such her paper had a 
right to require it of her. The announce- 
ment of Miss Curtis’ engagement must 
appear in the morning issue of the Planet. 
Her engagement, yes, but the “features” 
should not go in. Miss Marshall grimly 
said to herself that at least the Planet 
should not sound trumpets and clash 
cymbals over this wretched thing. The 
engagement, yes—but—A sudden thought 
struck the reporter. She caught her 
breath, her mind racing swiftly over the 
situation, and the light of combat gathered 
in hereye. She cast a glance at the portly 
figure of Mrs. Curtis in the distance, and 
smiled grimly. Then apologetically but 
firmly she parted the spiky screen of 
palms and stepped through. 

The lovers started apart and the young 
man stepped forward angrily. Seeing 
him fully for the first time, Miss Marshall 
recognized Lieutenant Robert Macartney 
of the Cavalry, a young officer who had 
been stationed in Washington for the past 
year, on what he had been quoted as scorn- 
fully terming ‘‘carpet duty.” Simulta- 
neously she remembered a story of his 
gallantry in action during a brush with 
the Indians at a western post, a story 
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‘* The voice that spoke was the voice of Miss Jean Cabot Curtis.’’ 


which had circulated widely, owing to 
the presence at the post at the time of 
a cabinet officer, thus brought for the 
first and only time in his peaceful life into 
personal contact with danger and death. 

“Wait a moment,’”’ Miss Marshall said 
quickly. “I beg pardon. I quite realize 
my extreme rudeness, but you don’t 
understand. I couldn’t help overhearing 
you,” she said apologetically, turning to 
Miss Curtis, “‘and—I had to interrupt. 
You see, I happen to know that your 
mother has chosen Mrs. Welling’s recep- 
tion to be the scene of the announcement 
of your engagement to Senator Marsden. 
He will meet you there and you are to 
promenade the rooms together. Nothing 
definite has been given out, but the thing 
is being hinted all round, and every one 
there will very clearly appreciate the 
situation, as they are intended to do. 
And the morning papers will have the 
formal announcements with more or less 
detail.” Miss Marshall paused and 
regarded her hearers with interest. 

Miss Curtis’ face was pale and drawn, 
and her eyes turned to her lover with an 
appealin them. With a muttered ejacu- 
lation he closed his hand firmly over hers. 

“Look here,” he said, hoarsely, “this 


thing has got to stop. 
not go.” 

“Wait,” said Miss Marshall, quickly. 
She stepped around the palm tree and 
looked on into the music room. “We 
have time,” she said reassuringly, over 
her shoulder. She came back and took 
Miss Curtis’ hands in hers. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said, “there is just one thing to do. 
You will have to go to that reception to- 
night. And you, Lieutenant—pardon me, 
Captain, we got the note of your appoint- 
ment this afternoon—must accompany 
her. Listen, both of you. Miss Curtis 
decides to go on to Mrs. Welling’s without 
waiting for Mrs. Curtis, who is so much 
interested in her discussion with Signor 
Vilpondi. She leaves a message, which 
is unaccountably delayed, and goes on to 
Mrs. Welling’s with her fiancé, Captain 
Macartney, sending back the carriage for 
Mrs. Curtis when she may be ready for 
it.” Miss Marshall’s eyes were dancing, 
but the Captain and Miss Curtis, one 
troubled and uncomprehending and the 
other white and frightened, did not share 
her confidence. 

“And then,” outlined Miss Marshall 
rapidly, “you greet Mrs. Welling and 
promenade her rooms entirely according to 


Jean, you shall 

















program, only, Captain Macartney will 
accompany you instead of Senator Mars- 
den. It will soon be over and every one 
will be congratulating you both. I will 
reach the house about as soon as you do, 
and will see whatever other reporters 
may be there. And the morning papers 
will announce your engagement to Cap- 
tain Macartney. But there must be no 
mistake about it,’”? said Miss Marshall 
sternly. “If I announce your engage- 
ment, you understand, I hope, that you 
will have to stand by it and get married. 
My professional reputation will be at stake, 
for I shall be responsible for the change of 
names in every society report that goes 
out to-night. Don’t forget that. There 
will be a few features in the story that 
you may not like my bringing in, Captain 
Macartney, but I think you will admit 
that the case is extreme, and forgive me. 
And I think, I am sure, that after to- 
night and after Mrs. Curtis sees the 
papers in the morning, you will have no 
more active opposition from her, no 
matter what her private feelings may be.” 
Miss Marshall broke off and regarded the 
young couple before her. ‘‘I wonder,” 
she said, meditatively, ‘‘why I am taking 
all this trouble to interfere in an affair 
which is distinctly none of my business. 
I really cannot remember having ever 
before done anything so impulsive and so 
foolish. Do you mind?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

Did they mind? Captain Macartney 
grasped Miss Marshall’s hand and wrung 
it until that young woman flinched in spite 
of herself. Miss Curtis, distinctly fright- 
ened, but with hope plainly growing 
within her, smiled tremulously through 
her tears. Then a horrible thought 
struck her. 

“But mother will follow us to Mrs. 
Welling’s,” she wailed, ‘‘and Senator 
Marsden will be there!” 

“Of course,’”’ said Miss Marshall, glee- 
fully. ‘“‘Necessarily. The whole affair 
would be most incomplete without her. 
Don’t you see? Her presence will con- 
firm what might otherwise be taken for 
what it really is. And the first person 
to greet her will be Senator Marsden, who, 
if he mentions the affair at all, will 
promptly congratulate her and say pretty 
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things about you both. Why, can’t you 
see,” she broke off, catching the horrified 
doubt in Miss Curtis’ face, “it will be 
the only thing left for him to do? Do 
you think for a moment that he will allow 
himself to appear worsted by a rival, 
when the sympathy of every one would 
be with that rival instead of with him? 
There has never been anything but the 
vaguest of vague rumors of an engage- 
ment between you at best, and he will 
be merely the intimate, fatherly friend, 
whose interest in you has been miscon- 
strued by society gossips. Oh, I know 
Senator Marsden, and you may be sure 
that he will do the politic thing in the 
most politic manner at the most politic 
time. He has gotten himself out of far 
more difficult situations before now with 
fair amount of grace.” Miss Marshall 
stopped to take breath. 

‘And now,” she said, “‘ you must hurry. 
I shall have my hands full as it is, and 
time is flying. I think, Miss Curtis, you 
would better go directly home after leav- 
ing Mrs. Welling’s, and have a headache 
or something and go to bed. Then when 
your mother comes home you will be asleep 
and there will be no interview until to- 
morrow morning. That, of course, is 
merely a suggestion, however.” Miss 
Marshall turned away. “Hurry,” she 
warned them smilingly, over her shoulder. 

But Miss Curtis stopped her impulsive- 
ly. “Just a minute, please,” she said. 
She was clearly apprehensive and a little 
breathless, but her eyes were shining. 
“T don’t know how this will end, and I 
suppose it is dreadfully wicked,” her 
eyes turned toher lover. “But the other,” 
she shuddered, ‘‘would be worse.” She 
put out her hand and touched Miss Mar- 
shall’s arm. ‘Will you, please, shake 
hands with me?” she said shyly, ‘“‘and— 
and—thank you.” 

Miss Marshall looked down at her. 
“Why, my dear—” she said. The two 
girls looked at each other. Suddenly the 
reporter bent her head and kissed the other 
warmly. 


When Mrs. Curtis awoke, she lay for a 
few moments before ringing for her maid, 
going over the events of the evening before. 
Several little incidents crowded to her 
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mind and she found herself puzzling her- 
self over them elmost unconsciously. 
Jean’s affairs had been a great worry to 
her of late. No doubt they had been 
occupying her to such an extent that she 
failed to see anything in its true light 
except as it bore upon that absorbing 
question. Still—it was strange that Jean 
should have left her last night and gone 
on to Mrs. Welling’s alone, sending the 
carriage back later. Still more strange 
that she shou.' have grown suddenly a 
little faint, and, leaving a message that 
her mother need not alarm herself, accept- 
ed old Mrs. Darneille’s offer and been 
taken home in that lady’s carriage, an 
entirely satisfactory and kindly chaper- 
onage, certainly, and yet—Mrs. Curtis 
shook her head perplexedly. Jean, her 
maid had said, was sleeping when her 
mother reached home, aving driven 
straight from Mrs. Welling’s, and Mrs. 
Curtis, after some hesitation, had de- 
cided not to disturb her. 

She had very nearly done so, however. 
She had been thoroughly perplexed by 
several remarks apparently made in all 
good faith after her arrival at Mrs. 
Welling’s, and Senator Marsden’s words 
and the peculiar smile with which they 
had been accompanied had sent her 
wandering darkly in her mind for an 
explanation of their meaning. “TI think,” 
my dear madam,” the Senator had said, 
“that you have every reason to feeb grati- 
fied. Miss Jean’s engagement seems to 
have met with the deepest interest, ap- 
proval and gratification.” And when 
she had answered that she felt sure her 
pleasure was hardly less than his, which 
was deeply true, honest misgivings as to 
what Jean’s course in her absence might 
have been, having given her serious un- 
easiness, the Senator had looked at her 
very queerly and said with a slight cough, 
“Indeed,” and with a bare word or two 
more had passed on. Mrs. Curtis had seen 
him talking with a young lady whom she 
vaguely remembered, but could not place 
at the moment. She remembered later, 
however. Mrs. Curtis touched her bell, 
and when her maid came in answer 
ordered her chocolate, sent for her 
daughter’s maid, and said that the morn- 
ing papers might be brought to her 
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She reflected thankfully as she lay back 
among her pillows that at the best or worst 
the great main fact of Jean’s engagement 
was established. Her worries were over, 
on that score at least. It had been 
an anxious time. Washington society 
abounded with attractive ineligibles, and 
the two seasons since Jean’s debut had 
been a strain, but they were safely over 
now. One especially serious calamity had 
threatened, but, she assured herself com- 
fortably, that affair was settled. It was 
most unfortunate that Jean had been 
thrown so much with Robert Macartney 
during the past winter. But it had been 
difficult, not to say impossible, to keep 
them apart. Whena young army officer 
who has signally distinguished himself 
in the service and whose family connec- 
tions are of the best is ordered on duty in 
Washington, naturally that young man 
is likely to be met with at well-nigh all the 
social affairs attended by a popular young 
society girl, And such a man may not 
be snubbed. Mrs. Curtis had been seri- 
ously worried for a time. Jean had en- 
tirely failed to grasp the utter impossibility 
of the idea of marrying in the army, the 
dire consequences of which Mrs. Curtis 
had patiently and often recapitulated. A 
junior officer with nothing but his pay, 
and likely to be ordered at a moment’s 
notice anywhere a stroke of a pen in the 
War Department might chance to ordain! 
Could anything be worse? Nothing, de- 
cided Mrs. Curtis promptly. But Jean, 
in all other respects a model daughter, 
quite refused to accept her mother’s views. 
However, that was over. When Macart- 
ney had come to her she had with all de- 
cision sent him about his business. Cer- 
tainly that affair was closed. 

“Quite closed,” the mother murmured 
with satisfaction, and drew toward her 
the pile of papers the maid had placed 
upon the bed. 

She went over leisurely the news head- 
ings on the first page of the Post, which 
topped the pile. Mrs. Curtis prided her- 
self on taking an intelligent interest in 
current events. She turned the page and 
her eye ran slowly down and up the col- 
umns. At the heading of the Society 
column she paused in surprise. Mrs. 
Welling’s reception was featured in the 
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heading, and that despite the fact that 
the night before had been the date of far 
more prominent functions. Even the 
White House, she knew, had entertained 
early in the evening. Then she saw her 
daughter’s name, and understood. The 
mother smiled. ‘‘Mrs. Welling enter- 
tained last evening at a brilliant reception 
in honor of the engagement of Miss Jean 
Cabot Curtis, one of the most popular 
members of the younger social set in 
Washington, and’? — but — what — Mrs. 
Curtis stared at the page before her— 
“and Captain Robert Macartney of the 
Cavalry—” Mrs. Curtis’ eye 
swept down the column, 
grasping the details that fol- 
lowed, warm praise of the 
young officer, news of his 
promotion, friendly hints at 
the romance that seemed to 
be involved, and the prospect 
of an early marriage, to be 
followed by the departure of 
the young couple to the west- 
ern post to which Captain 
Macartney had been recently 
appointed. 

Mrs. Curtis gasped. The 
mistake was so huge, the 
whole story so palpably a 
fabrication. Never had she 
seen so gross an error in that 
uniformly reliable organ. She 
threw it angrily aside. Catch- \_*® 


ing up the Herald, she turned tS 


to the social page. 

A picture of Jean sur- 
rounded by a sketchy array 
of brides, bridesmaids, 
orange blossoms and flower girls held the 
center of the sheet, but again the mother’s 
horrified eye beheld the fatal name of 
Macartney, followed by more details of 
the “‘romance in Washington society,” a 
sketch of the young officer’s career, in- 
cluding the incident of the Indian rush 
in which he had won fame, and the story 
finished with a few warm words of well- 
wishing to the young couple, credited—oh, 
irony of fate!—to Senator Marsden, an 
intimate friend of the prospective bride 
and her mother, said the Herald, whose 
name had been unwarrantably linked by 
gossips with that of the young girl in 
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the season now drawing to a close. 

With hands that trembled and a face 
whose features struggled between anger, 
dismay and mystification, Mrs. Curtis 
feverishly caught up the Planet, but at 
sight of the first page—the maid had care- 
fully placed the paper at the bottom of 
the heap—the poor lady sank back with 
a groan. The Planet artist always de- 
clared that first-page Macartney feature 
the stunt of his life. Miss Marshall’s 
wire had reached the Planet office shortly 
before midnight, and the picture had been 
evolved in the frenzied half-hour follow- 


a 


ORAWN BY E. O. BROOKS 


‘** Why, my dear—’ she said.’’ 


ing. In it Captain Macartney was shown 
in the act of eliminating from the scenes 
of their crimes some half a dozen viciously- 
painted savages, gallantly protecting two 
wounded men beside him, and cheering 
forward the troop of cavalry who in the 
background were tearing madly to the 
rescue. Below this chef-d’euvre appeared 
the photograph of the captain linked to 
one of her daughter, both pictures nearly 
life-size, by a wreath of orange blossoms, 
while little sketches of the two young 
people walking, riding, driving and danc- 
ing together framed the whole. Mrs. 
Curtis felt faint, but she grimly read the 
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accompanying article through to the end. 

All that had been said in the other 
papers was said, and more, far more. 
Miss Marshall had told in clever, bright, 
put perfectly dignified sentences the story, 
portions and snatches of which she had 
given the other reporters. There was an 
authoritative air about tbe Planet article, 
as if it had been given out by the parties 
concerned, or at least approved by them. 
Again the intimate friendship existing be- 
between the house of Curtis and Senator 
Marsden was touched upon, the rumor of 
the Marsden-Curtis engagement treated 
with delicate strokes of sarcasm, and the 
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bordering the page, and fell to the photo- 
graphs beneath. She looked long at the 
strong, fine young face, the quiet, steady 
eyes and well-cut chin. Her hopes as 
regarded Senator Marsden were over 
forever, but should she have to give in 
to this! She held the page away from 
her and gazed up and down its length 
with grim, disgusted eyes. 

Then it was that the trim little maid of 
Mrs. James Cabot Curtis received the 
shock of her life, for suddenly her mis- 
tress bent forward, crushing the paper in 
her hands and—yes, it was not a dream— 
the peals of smothered laughter that broke 





‘* At the head of the society column, she paused in surprise.’’ 


satisfaction felt at Miss Curtis’ approach- 
ing marriage to Captain Macartney by 
every one in the case, and especially by 
Senator Marsden, in his attitude of family 
friend and well-wisher, was emphasized. 

Mrs. Curtis was a social warrior of no 
mean order, but when she had read to its 
end Miss Marshall’s story she surrendered 
unconditionally, she recognized her Water- 
loo. Her eye wandered over the Planet 
artist’s “‘ Macartney feature,” (at the same 
moment the poor captain was vividly re- 
calling Miss Marshall’s casually dropped 
remark that there might be scme few 
features in her story that he might not 
like brought in!) took in the sketches 


the awed silence of the big room plainly 
expressed mirth, honest, heartfelt mirth, 
and not the hysteria which the little maid 
was fearfully expecting. 

And Mrs. Curtis laughed and laughed. 
There were tears in her eyes and on her 
cheeks when she raised her head. She, 
too, had a sense of humor. She looked 
up into the face of Jean’s maid, standing 
respectfully beside her. 

“Say to Miss Curtis that I would like 
to see her; ask her to come to my room 
at once—if she has quite recovered,” the 
lady’s voice choked slightly, “‘from her 
indisposition of last night,” said Mrs., 
James Cabot Curtis. 


























While the Jury Was Out 


BY LYNN D. FOLLETT 


“Tt wuz certainly the turnin’ pint in 
Si Stevens’s life when that jury got hung. 

‘Naw, they couldn’t ’a’ hung Si for it 

if the jury hadn't,” added The Native, 
who was seated by me on the veranda of 
the principal hotel of the village, regaling 
me, at his own invitation, but much to 
my interest, with the rather remarkable 
personal history of Mr. Stevens. “It 
wuz only bank robbin’, an’ the mos’ the 
Judge could ’a’ gin him wuz twenty 
years. 
" “Si Stevens wuz as nice a young feller 
as ever stepped in shoe-leather around 
these parts thirty years ago,” The Native 
went on, “an’ to think of him as he were 
then, don’t seem possible he were the same 
feller as turned up here vears an’ years 
atterward an’ wuz caught red-handed 
robbin’ the bank. 

“When he were a young chap here, Si 
clerked in old Bill Green’s general store 
an’ wuz as steady as a family drivin’ hoss. 
He wuz unnatural steady for a young 
feller, an’ he wuz regarded as the model 
young man of the town. He didn’t smoke 
an’ he didn’t drink, an’ he saved his 
money. Queer enough, it were that very 
savin’ of his money as got him inter 
trouble when he come back. 

“Vou see, Si had been clerkin’ along 
for Green for six or seven years, an’ he’d 
got a nice little pile laid by in the old 
First National. Them things git out, you 
know, an’ people wuz beginnin’ to wonder 
whether Si wuz contemplatin’ marriage or 
wuz goin’ to open up store in opposition 
to Bill Green. 

“Whatsomever wuz his contempla- 
tions, they wuz a runon the bank. Every- 
body aroun’ here as had money there got 
scared to death, an’ Si with ’em. They 
wuz a line more’n a block long the mornin’ 
of the second day when Si fell in with the 
other depositors ter git his money out. 

“T don’t know how it is from personal 
experience, never havin’ had much money 
in banks, but I’ve hearn it said folks is 
apt ter git mighty rattled such times an’ 
not know ’zactly how their accounts 
stood. I guess mebbe that wuz the way 
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it wuz with Si, anyhow. He knowed he 
had a little better’n six hundred dollars 
in the bank, but whether it wuz six hun- 
dred ’n’ ’leven or six hundred an’ fifteen 
he didn’t know. They wuzn’t balancin’ 
any books there that day an’ tellin’ folks 
how much the deposits wuz, an’ I guess 
Si didn’t want to take no chances on bein’ 
told he’d overdrawed, an’ bein’ shoved 
outen line, so he played it safe an’ drawed 
his check for six hundred ’n’ ten dollars, 
even. Things looked that shaky he thunk 
himself lucky to git that much out, ’thout 
botherin’ about the other three or four 
dollars. 

“Well, ter the s’prise of mos’ everybody 
the bank stood the run, but for some time 
they wuz a general feelin’ of timidity 
regardin’ it, an’ folks wuz slow at puttin’ 
their money back. Likewise them as had 
drawed out in a hurry an’ left small bal- 
ances felt sort o’ ’shamed on it, an’ didn’t 
go ’roun’ an’ see if they had any more 
comin’ ter ’em. 

“That wuz the way Si felt about it. 
He was a-skeered to put the six hundred 
’n’ ten back an’ he wuz ’shamed ter go 
atter the rest of it—it all come out on the 
trial—so he hid the money somewhere 
durin’ the rest of his stay here. 

“Now, it so happened that it wa’n’t 
more nor six months after the run on the 
bank an’ Si pullin’ his money out that a 
relative of his died down in Connecticut 
an’ Si had ter go down there an’ settle up 
affairs. We never knowed he had any 
relative down there as meant much ter 
him, an’ we supposed he’d be comin’ 
back atter a few weeks jus’ the same as 
afore. But he didn’t, an’ it wuz more 
nor twenty year "fore we set eyes on Si 
Stevens agin, an’ then we didn’t know 
him.” 

An unusually long pause here suggested 
to me that perhaps The Native expected 
some expression of wonder or incredulity ; 
so I said, ‘Had he changed so much that 
not one person in all the village recognized 
him?” 

“He had changed that much,” respond- 
ed The Native, “that even a dog, if the 
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dog had lived that long, wouldn’t ’a’ 
knowed him. 

“Si Stevens back in the seventies wuz 
a mighty slick-lookin’ young feller, an’ 
this indervidual as called himself Si 
Stevens when he come back was the mos’ 
disreputablest an’ seediest-lookin’ tramp 
as wuz ever seen hereabouts. He wuz 
about as far from the human fashion-plate 
as it is possible for mortal man ter git. 

“He didn’t have a cent an’ he didn’t 
have a pocket in his britches as would ’a’ 
held one. Anything a size smaller nor a 
ham sandwich would ’a’ went through 
the holes. 

“Him an’ his pardner, as wuz nearly as 
bad-lookin’ a object as Si, went ’round 
from door to door beggin’ for handouts 
jus’ like the common tramps they wuz. 
Si didn’t try to impose on the people, 
though, on the strength of old acquaint- 
ance. I'll say that for him. An’ then I 
guess he wouldn’t have done it but for 
his pardner’s gittin’ sick an’ him happen- 
in’, entirely coincidental, ter find his old 
bank book the same day that his pardner 
wuz took down.” 

I must have looked incredulous, for 
The Native avowed, “‘That’s one of the 
curiousest things I ever hearn tell on 
myself, but it’s jus’ as true as Matthew, 
Mark, Luke an’ John. 

“Si wuz beggin’ from house to house 
outen the East End—that’s the new part 
of town, you know—an’ he cum ter the 
house where Myra Jones as used ter be 
Myra Ellis lived. Ellis wuz the name of 
the widow woman that Si used to board 
with when he wuz a upright young man 
here. He didn’t know Myra an’ she 
didn’t know him from a side o’ sole leather 
—nobody knowed him—but he wuz that 
dirty an’ ragged she wuz sorry for him an’ 
she gin him an ole coat. When the widow 
Ellis died Myra got all her things, an’ 
some of ’em belonged to boarders as had 
moved away. They wuz dead accounts, 
like the money in the bank. Myra could- 
n’t bear to destroy nothin’ her ma had 
ever had, an’ so she lugged everything over 
ter her new house an’ filled the garret 
with ’em. ’Mongst them wuz some ole 
clothes as the boarders had throwed aside. 

“It wuz one of them coats she gave Si. 
It has been figgered out sence that it mus’ 


have been one of Si’s own coats that he 
hadn’t wanted no more, though he has 
never claimed to recognize it. Leastwise 
it wuz a heap sight better nor the one he 
had on, though it wa’n’t no great shakes 
of a coat at that. But the remarkable 
thing about it wuz that when he went 
through the pockets atter gittin’ it he 
found his old bank book! 

“It fairly brung tears to his eyes, the 
thought of them other days when he wuz 
a prosperous young man with a_ bank 
account, ’specially when he put ’em along 
side of them present ones an’ seed himself 
a dirty an’ disreputable bum, without 
money, without nothin’ but rags for clothes 
an’ without ’smuch’s a shadder of re- 
spectability. An’ then when he thought 
of his pardner a-lyin’ sick under Weber’s 
coal shed down a piece below the freight 
house, it broke him up some more. It 
had been years sence he had thought of 
more nor twenty-five cents at a time, an’ 
then ter look back at the time when he 
had over six hundred dollars in a bank 
wuz ’mos’ too much. 

“He couldn’t do no more beggin’ that 
day, an’ he went back ter the coal shed, 
but that only made matters wuss, ’cause 
when he got there he found his pardner 
sicker’n ever. From broodin’ on the 
time when he had money he got to thinkin’ 
what a heap of good that six hundred 
dollars would do him then. It would ’a’ 
done him a heap of good, but he didn’t 
want it for himself nigh so bad as he want- 
ed it for his pardner. His pardner got to 
the pint where he needed somethin’ more 
delicate nor handouts. It would ’a’ been 
better for him ter go ter jail than lyin’ 
there under that shed, but Si couldn’t per- 
suade him, an’ he wouldn’t give him up 
ter the sheriff unwillin’. 

“Well, as Si sat there a-broodin’—so 
it come out on his trial—all to oncet it 
come to him that he had money in that 
bank. He remembered havin’ drawed 
out six hundred ’n’ ten dollars even the 
day of the run, an’ there wuz his bank 
book showin’ him to have had six hundred 
an’ fourteen dollars an’ thirty-five cents in 
there at that time. They wuz four dollars 
an’ thirty-five cents that he hadn’t drawed! 

“He gets himself up an’ crawls out from 
under the shed an’ starts for the bank. 














Now, maybe you can picture what sort of 
a figger the dirtiest-lookin’ tramp you ever 
seed would look tryin’ to draw money 
outen a bank. Si piked straight for the 
cashier’s window. 

“Pm Silas Stevens,’ he says, ‘an’ I'd 
like ter know what’s my balance.’ 

“The cashier nearly fell off his stool. 

“*VYour balance?’ he ‘Your 
bounce,’ he says, ‘an’ git quick or I'll call 
the porter an’ have you bounced good an’ 
hard.’ 

‘He wuz a rather fresh young feller, an’ 
anyhow Si didn’t look like he had much 
money in banks. But Si needed the 
money, an’ he had got used to bein’ kicked 
aroun’, so he didn’t say nothin’ ’bout bein’ 
insulted, but started in an’ splained ter 
the cashier how he’d been one on them as 
had drawed out more’n twenty years 
before when they’d had the run on the 
bank. 

“Tt wuz all so s’prisin’ that the cashier 
called fer the president, an’ he took Si 
inter his office an’ had him tell the story 
over agin. Finally he had the bookkeeper 
go an’ look, an’ sure enough they wuz one 
on them dead accounts there in the name 
of Silas Stevens. 

“ ‘Well,’ remarks the president, ‘this is 
certainly the queerest case in my bankin’ 
experience.’ 

“That didn’t help Si none, though, 
‘cause they wuzn’t nobody in the bank as 
had been there twenty years, an’ they 
couldn’t know him. Then the president 
says ter Si, ‘You set down here an’ write 
your name jus’ as you used ter when you 
wuz a-doin’ business with the bank afore,’ 
an’ he gives him pen an’ ink-an’ sets him 
down at his own mahogany-topped desk. 
When it’s been nigh onto twenty years 
sence you’ve had a pen in your hand, it 
don’t come easy ter write, an’ Si wuz full 
five minutes makin’ his signature. When 
he gits it all done he hands it ter the presi 

dent an’ the president calls one of the 
young chaps back of the brass nettin’ an’ 
says, ‘Take that back an’ compare it.’ 

‘“‘He’s gone more’n a half an hour, the 
young chap is, an’ then when he comes 
back he has one of Si’s old checks drawed 
more nor twenty years before. Them 


Says. 


two signatures didn’t look no more alike 
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’n black an’ white folks. Si’s writin’ had 
changed that much in the time you 
wouldn’t never believed the same man 
wrote ’em. 

“The president was kind about it, but 
he wouldn’t cash no check on a signature 
like that ’thout some better ’dentification. 
He didn’t tell Si he didn’t have no money 
there, fact he told him he did, an’ he sug- 
gested ter him ter git out an’ see if he 
couldn’t find some of the older residents 
as would remember him. Only he said 
it wouldn’t be business to cash no checks 
the way things stood. 

“T guess none of us as ain’t been in Si’s 
perdickament has got no idea of how a 
town changes in twenty years. We live 
right along here an’ it seems as if the town 
wuz jus’ the same, but all the while they’s 
old people dyin’ off an’ new people comin’ 
in, an’ when you’ve got the twenty years 
done they’s pretty near a new lot of folks, 
only we as have lived here right along 
don’t notice it. 

‘“‘Howsomever, the president of the 
bank took an interest in Si, an’ so did the 
postmaster, an’ between ’em they dug up 
quite a number as had lived here when Si 
did before. ’Mos’ all on them remem 
bered that they was a likely-lookin’ young 
feller named Stevens livin’ here oncet an’ 
two or three on ’em remembered that it 
wuz Si Stevens. But they all remem 
bered him as likely, an’ that made ’denti- 
fication under the existin’ circumstances 
very difficult. Some on ’em_ seemed 
familiar to Si, an’ he called Uncle Davy 
Thompson by name the minute he clapt 
eyes on him, but Uncle Davy swore up an’ 
down he’d never seed Si before in all his 
born days. 

‘“*You’rea impostor,’ he says. ‘You’re 
one of them shark raskels as goes ’roun’ 
the country livin’ without workin’ an’ 
gittin’ honest folks’ money away from 
7em!’ 

“That sort of turned the tide agin Si, 
an’ folks as thought maybe he wuz Si 
Stevens an’ did have money in the bank, 
concluded he had jus’ happened to find 
Si Stevens’ bank book an’ wuz tryin’ ter 
git money out as didn’t belong ter him. 

“That cut Si, for with all his twenty 
ycars’ knockin’ around the country he had 
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kept honest. He had bruk all the other 
commandments, but ‘Thou shalt not 
steal’ had stuck by him. 

‘** *T ain’t no thief,’ he said, ‘an’ I don’t 
want other folks’ money ’cept as they’re 
willin’ ter give it ter me, but yer old bank 
will pay me ’cause it’s mine!’ 

“That made ’em laugh, an’ Si went off 
ter his sick pardner under the coal shed 
ter think it over. The more he thought 
on’t the more the onrighteousness of the 
thing stuck ter him. It wuz his money in 
that bank. It wuz his pardner as wuz 
layin’ sick there under the shed. That 
money would get his pardner food an’ 
medicine he ought to have. That bank 
didn’t have no right ter keep it. 

“That was the way Si thought about it, 
an’ when he sat there a-hearin’ the moans 
of his sick pardner it made him desperate, 
an’ then it wuz he made up his mind ter 
rob the bank. Now, mos’ men under 
them same circumstances wouldn’t ’a’ 
keered if they had got somebody else’s 
money along with their own. They’d 
have sort of thought it was their due. 
But that wuzn’t Si. He wuz honest. 

“Tt tuk Si the better part of three nights 
ter git inter the vault, diggin’ an’ drillin’ 
under from the cellar, where he had crept 
inter through a winder. Mebbe it seems 
a little strange ter you how a common 
tramp could ’a’ done the job,” said The 
Native, pausing a moment in his narrative. 
“He couldn’t now,” he added, with a 
touch of pride, “they’ve got them new 
burglar-proof vaults, but it wuz easier 
then, an’ Si turned out to be a mighty 
handy chap with the drill. 

“Now, mebbe you wanter know where 
he got the drill, an’ if you’re wonderin’ 
an’ too polite ter ask, I’" tell you. It 
wuz where Si played even with Uncle 
Davy Thompson fer not recognizin’ him. 
Uncle Davy keeps the hardware store 
right kitty-corner this way across the 
street from the bank. Well, Si bruk in 
there fust an’ borryed the drills. He 
borryed them, that’s all he did, ’cause 
atter workin’ till pretty near daylight 
breakin’ inter the bank, he tuk ’em back 
every mornin’. The joke wuz on Uncle 
Davy, ’cause Si wuz usin’ him ter git the 
money. 


“Si had a pretty good gineral notion 
how big his account had growed to be in 
that twenty years he was a-trampin’ it 
around the country, an’ he had it in his 
mind when he did git in he would figger 
it out exact. 

“Well, the second night he could ’a 
finished up an’ bruk in, but it dawned 
on him jus’ as he was takin’ the las’ steel 
plate from the vault floor, that it wuzn’t 
goin’ to be a case of straight figgerin’, that 
mebbe the interest rate had changed. Si 
wuz honest an’ he didn’t want a cent ’cept 
wuz his, so he jus’ simply couldn’t go on 
under the circumstances an’ rob the bank. 

“Mos’ men with a conscience like Si’s 
would ’a’ gin it up here, but that wuzn’t 
Si Stevens. He went around next day an’ 
asked the president how much he was 
a-payin’ on savin’s deposits. 

‘Jus’ let your imagination settle on that 
picture for a minute. There was Si, as 
dirty and ragged a lookin’ tramp as ever 
come inter this village, a-standin’ in the 
office of the leadin’ bank askin’ a man 
that’s worth fifty thousand dollars if he’s 
worth a cent, how much interest he wuz in 
the habit of payin’ on savin’s. 

“*Got any money as you wants to 
leave?’ says the president, sarcastic. 

“* No,’ says Si, that honest an’ candid, 
‘I jus’. wanted to figger out how my 
account stood. You wuz payin’ four per 
cent when I stuck it in.’ 

“ “Well, we ain’t now,’ answers the 
president, an’ that wuz the best he could 
get outen him, which wuz a good deal, 
considerin’ how appearances wuz agin Si. 

“Si got the information, though. He 
went up inter the State Bank. The State 
folks don’t like the First National none 
too well, an’ they told him, hopin’ as Si 
would bother ’em down to tother bank. 
It had been four per cent when Si started, 
an’ between ten an’ ’leven years later, 
when the hard times come on, they 
dropped it ter three an’ a half, an’ five or 
six years atter that they dropped it agin 
ter three. 

“Si got the dates of them changes ex- 
actly, an’ then he wuz ready to draw his 
money from the bank like an honest man. 

“That night he bruk in. I guess less’n 
you’re a school teacher or a bookkeeper 
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an’ has kept your hand in pretty steady, 
that figgerin’ interest compound every 
six months ain’t no slouch of a job. It 
wuz slow work for Si, but he wuz boun’ 
to be honest ter that bank to a cent. Meb- 
be if he hadn’t been so honest an’ got a 
few cents off one way nor other he’d have 
got away. Them last nineteen days was 
his undoin’. What with the changes in 
interest rate he had figgered it out that 
his four dollars an’ thirty-five cents had 
growed in twenty years an’ six months to 
nine dollars an’ one cent. But they wuz 
two months and nineteen days more, an’ 
Si wuz pretty strong that they’d bring it 
up over the half cent, an’ he debated with 
himself there in the vault whether he 
should take the other half cent, what 
there was of it, or leave his bigger half to 
the bank. He wuz willin’ to be just, but 
that bank had been all-fired mean ter him, 
an’ he wa’n’t so sure he had any call ter 
be generous. 

“It’s delicate work figgerin’ the interest 
on nine dollars an’ one cent for two 
months and nineteen days, particular them 
nineteen days, at three per cent per annum, 
but Si did it, an’ when all it would bring 
wuz four an’ nine-tenths mills an’ some- 
thin’ over, he right out an’ whistled ’cause 
it wuzn’t quite the half cent, let alone bein’ 
somethin’ over, which would have gin him 
a whole one honest. 

“That whistle made Rube Tyler, the 
night constable, prick up his ears when he 
passed the bank, an’ he investigated. 
Rube is the nerviest constable this town 
ever had. He didn’t know but what they 
wuz a burglar in that bank, ’stead of a 
depositor drawin’ out an account, but he 
crawled right inter that cellar winder, up 
through the hole as had been made in the 
floor of the vault, an’ ketched Si red- 
handed in the act of pocketin’ nine dollars 
an’ one cent. 

‘Si didn’t make no resistance whatever. 
He never was a fightin’ man, and he had- 
n’t no grudge agin the constable. He 
simply surrendered the first thing, and 
Rube put handcuffs on him, this bein’ the 
first time he’d ever had the chanct to use 
’em since he bought ’em. 

“Rube took Si up to jail, and then the 
interest in the case wuz even hotter than 
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it had been before. Of course, the bank 
was for prosecution to the limit and the 
state’s attorney got ready to spread him- 
self, because it was the first burglary the 
town had had since anybody could remem- 
ber. When the term of court come ’round 
everything else jest stopped, so that folks 
could be there to hear the whole thing, 
and the town was all split up into two 
parts, them that believed Si ought to be 
punished, and them that said the bank 
president was more to blame than he was. 

“There ain’t never been nothin’ like Si’s 
trial in these parts. That trial made 
young Lawyer Whittle. He put up the 
gol-darndest defense for Si you ever heard 
on’t. He skirmished ’round an’ dug up 
some people as recognized Si in spite of 
how he’d changed, an’ he proved by the 
testimony of Si an’ by the bank president 
too that Si had an account there, an’ he 
made ’em bring the bank’s books up inter 
court an’ showed that on that partic’lar 
day Si’s account wuz worth exactly nine 
dollars an’ one cent an’ almos’ a half. 
That wuz jus’ the amount Si had his hands 
on, barrin’ the half cent, when Rube Tyler 
arrested him. 

“When they finished takin’ testimony, 
the lawyers begun to argify, and they cer- 
tainly did deliver the greatest flow of elo- 
quence that wuz ever heard round here. 
The state’s attorney talked about the 
sacred rights of property, and Lawyer 
Whittle come back at him with the sacred 
rights of life, liberty, an’ the pursuit of 
happiness, bearin’ down heavy on Si’s 
sick pardner, who was sufferin’ for the 
things Si’s money would buy. 

“‘ Before he was finished, all the women 
in the courtroom wuz cryin’, and if they’d 
been on the jury, there wouldn’t have been 
no doubt about a quick verdict. 

“Then the ,udge took his turn at it, with 
instructions which took most o’ one day 
to read. He quoted the Constitution of 
the United States and most of the amend- 
ments, then tackled the statoots, and 
finally begun to pick flaws in the decisions 
of the Supreme Court as delivered by 
Chief Justice Marshall and some of the 
others. Dan’l Webster, Charles Sumner 
and a few more was brought into the mat- 
ter, and when he got through, the hull 
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thing was tangled up agin so bad that 
people was lookin’ kind of dazed. 

“Tt wuz surely the greatest problem a 
jury hereabouts ever tried to unfathom. 
If Si had took that half cent he’d have 
been a clear enough thief, but as it wuz, as 
young Lawyer Whittle maintained, he 
hadn’t took nothin’ but what rightfully 
belonged ter him, an’ it resolved itself in- 
ter the question, ‘Kin a man. steal his 
own money?’ ” 

The hesitancy of The Native after he 
had thus propounded the question in a 
nutshell, and the way he looked at me, 
made it clear he expected something from 
me in the way of an opinion, but it was 
altogether too deep a problem for an off 
hand hazard. All I could do was to 


return the question, so I said, **What did 
the jury make out of it?” 

“We ain’t made nothin’ outen it yet, 
nothin’ definite, that is,”’ 


was the answer. 
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‘We've been out goin’ on three year, but 
we’re boun’ we won’t put the county to 
the expense of a new trial. Besides, the 
board has picked up wonderful since Si 
got the hotel.” 

“Since Si got the hotel?” I repeated. 

“Yes, you see the sheriff finally got tired 
of seein’ Si aroun’ doin’ nothin’, so he let 
him go out odd-jobbin’. Si wuz careful 
with his money, jus’ as he used ter 
be, an’ bimeby they wuz a_chanct 
come ter git this place an’ he tuk it on 
lease.” 

Just then the dinner bell rang cheer- 
fully from the doorway, clangor being 
imparted to its tongue by the arm of a 
stout and hearty-looking man of perhaps 
forty-five. 

“That’s Si,” said The Native. ‘Guess 
I'll goin an’ washup,”’ he added. “T’other 
‘leven’s jus’ comin’ out from the bar. 
His sick pardner tends that.” 
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A Landslide! 


The year 1904 seems to have been a 
landslide year. There was a landslide 
to Roosevelt all over the country, while 
Folk of Missouri, Douglas of Massachu- 
setts; and Johnson of Minnesota were car- 
ried into the Governors’ chairs of their 
respective States on landslides equal in 
force to the Roosevelt landslides in the 
same States. 

In Illinois and Wisconsin, Deneen and 
La Follette each had a personal, private 
landslide of his own, entirely apart, sepa 
rate and distinct from the Roosevelt land 
slide. 

The fact that the people singled these 
men out from their fellows, stamped them 
with the approval of the sovereign voters, 
and entrusted to their care, for a term of 
years, the supreme interests of the Com- 
monwealth, is evidence, if evidence be 
needed, of the fine discrimination, the 
capacity for intelligent selection, the inde- 
pendence of traditions, of the intelligent 
American of this year, and goes to prove 
that he not hesitate to show his 
appreciation of unusual excellence when 
he finds it. 

The Publishers of THe RED Book have 
additional evidence of this capacity for 
fine discrimination, intelligent selection, 
independence of traditions, and disposi- 
tion on the part of the intelligent Amer- 
ican People to show positive, substantial 
appreciation of unusual excellence. Less 
than two years ago, authors, artists, pub- 
lishers, advertisers and readers were 
skeptical of the idea that a magazine, 
though strong, fresh, clean, virile, original 
in character and national in scope and 
influence, could be successfully launched 
in the face of the existing conditions in 
the magazine field. 

But, like the men who have so notably 
come into public favor, the Publishers of 
THe Rep Book believed in the people. 
They believed that if the reading, art- 
loving public was offered the best in liter- 
ature and in art, they would support it. 
They believed that authors with original, 
interesting themes, and artists capable of 
interpreting and illustrating the authors’ 
ideas, would be glad to join with active 
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energy, resourcefulness and confidence in 
presenting those ideas to the public. They 
believed that advertisers, looking upon the 
project from a cold, business, hard-cash 
view-point, would come to recognize that 
the intelligent, independent, discriminat- 
ing class of American men and women 
who would be capable of seeing the 
exceptional qualities of this new magazine 
and who would be discriminating and 
independent enough to select and pay for 
it in competition with the scores of other 
magazines on the market would be an 
especially good class of people to whom 
to present an honest business proposition. 

Our faith has been justified! The 
things we believed in have come to pass! 
From a literary, artistic, circulation or 
advertising view-point, THE RED Book is 
a success. The author, the artist, the 
reader, the advertiser, have all weighed 
it in the balance and found it pure gold. 
But don’t imagine that THE RED Book 
has its growth yet. Carefully, steadily 
and surely every department is being im- 
proved and increased. Just look at the 
record for 1904! The art section in the 
front of the book has been vastly improved. 
We are giving 40 per cent more reading 
matter and of a higher quality than we 
printed a year ago. Every page of white 
paper that goes into this issue of THE 
Rep Book costs us 33% per cent more 
than the paper we used a year ago. Last 
January (1904) we printed and sold only 


127,200 copies. That issue was more 
than 10,000 oversold. Every issue since 
then has been oversold from 10,000 to 


30,000, and now more than 250,000 people 
get THE RED Book each month—doubled 
in a year. 

In January (1904) only 82 advertisers 
used THE Rep Book. The advertising 
forms for January (1905) are not all made 
up when this part of the magazine goes to 
press, but in December (1904) we carried 
224 advertisers and refused several pages 
of business because the copy was not up 
to THE Rep Book standard—an increase 
of nearly 200 per cent in twelve months. 

THE Rep Book, like Roosevelt, has 
swept the country from classic Boston to 
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the sun-kissed portals of the Golden Gate. 
It has made a record in every department 
never equaled by any magazine of its age. 

The Publishers are proud of it. 

The most conspicuous change that 
readers will observe in the present num- 
ber of THe Rep Book is what is tech- 
nically known in publication circles as “a 
new dress.”’ Strangely enough, this does 
not mean the cover of the magazine, which, 
of course, is new each month, but instead, 
the type in which the text is set. This 


new type, specially designed and cast for 


THE Rep Book, is considerably smaller 
in its face than has been used heretofore, 
but it possesses clearness and legibility in 
high degree, and it is believed that readers 
will be distinctly pleased by the change. 
The special benefits are that more artistic 
typographical effects can be produced, 
and a considerable increase can be made 
in the number of stories within the same 
space. This month’s Rep Book, for in- 
stance, contains seventeen stories, while 
the December number included but four- 
teen. 


The February Red Book 


The February Rep Book will maintain 
the pace that has been set for excellence, 
variety and quantity of contents. Only 
a few of the stories can be indicated here, 
but they will serve as samples of the feast 
of fiction that is prepared. 

Nelson Lloyd, author of one of the 
fiction successes of the year, ‘The Soldier 
of the Valley,” a constant contributor to 
the best and biggest of magazines, has 
written for THE RED Book a strong story 
of college life which will stir the sympa- 
thies of every reader, under the title, 
“The Spring Term.” 

Elizabeth Phipps Train, from the be- 
ginning a favorite contributor to THE 
Rep Book, returns to the pages of the 
magazine with a clever story, “The 
Lydig Robbery,” recalling her earlier 
literary and dramatic triumph, ‘A Social 
Highwayman,” which might be called 
a forerunner of “Raffles.” 

Harry Irving Greene continues the 
adventures of his picturesque western 
trio, “Alfalfa,” “Cupid,” and “Red,” in 
a story entitled “A Game of Hearts.” 
The earlier stories of this series, “A 
Wyoming Elopement,” and “Three Men 
from Telluride,” have made a hit among 
the readers of THE RED Book not 
often equaled. 

Anne Warner is versatile indeed, as 
witnessed by the contrast between ‘“‘Susan 
Clegg and her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” 
and “A Woman’s Will,” both of which 
have made noteworthy successes. Her 


stories in THE RED Book in the past have 
been equally varied. For the February 
number she has written a wholesome 
little character study of domestic service. 

Owen Oliver seems to know his London 
through every circle of its activities. In 
THE RED Book we have had light com- 
edy, fantastic prophecy, and character 
analysis from his pen. For the February 
number he has written a story called 
“Merivale’s Masterpiece,” which is a 
story of the art studios, and the loyal 
friendships that are bred there. 

“The Owner of Cottonville” is the 
name of a new story by Harriet A. Nash, 
who is winning an enviable place in fiction 
by her simple, sympathetic stories of New 
England village life. Her work possesses 
a genuine quality which is recognized by 
every reader, and out of the homeliest 
surroundings and character she draws 
subjects and plots that never fail to 
please. 

Add to these stories that have been indi- 
cated in brief, a dozen others no less 
attractive in authorship and subject, em- 
bellish them by a series of illustrations 
that really illustrate, add eighteen beau- 
tiful art portrait studies in double-tone 
sepia, frame the whole in a cover which 
is both gay and artistic, and you have 
the February number of THe Rep Book, 
an issue which is planned to please dis- 
criminating readers who want stories of 
vitality and merit presented in the most 
attractive form. 
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